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LETTERS 
TO THE 
EDITOR 


‘A nutty catalog’ 


EMBASSY BANGKOK 


Readers who remember the 
Chinese Children’s Day stamp on 
Page 21 of the July issue, and who 
might be interested in collecting 
Chinese stamps, can obtain a 
catalog of all available issues as far 
back as 1949 from China Stamp 
Company, 28 Tunganmen Street, 
Peking, China. (The 1979 catalog 
still says *‘Peking.’’) 

The company sells all com- 
memorative and general issue 
stamps still in stock, but deletes 
from the catalog issues which have 
been sold out. The first com- 
memorative issue, four volumes 
from 1949, is still available in both 
mint and used condition for 0.25 
and 0.14 Renminbi, respectively. 
The catalog includes rather cryptic 
payment instructions. 

Just browsing through this lit- 
tle pamphlet can be great fun; the 
titles are outrageously heroic. 
You'll chortle over ** Victorious 
Overfulfilment (sic) of the Ist 
Five-Year Plan,’’ guffaw at 
‘‘Commemorating the Triumphant 
Return of the Chinese People’s 
Volunteers to the Homeland,”’ 
wonder why the *‘Afro-Asian 
Writers’ Urgent Congress’’ was so 
urgent, and snort, no doubt, about 
*‘Iron Man, Wang Chin-hsi—a 


Vanguard Fighter of the Chinese 
Working Class.’” My favorite is 
‘‘Taking Tiger Mountain by 
Strategy.’ Strategy is what you 
use, I suspect, when you run out of 
bullets. 

It is a thoroughly nutty 
catalog. And it goes to show that 
Chinese inscrutability is nothing 
more than a plot to Confucius. 

Strategically, 
WILLIAM R. CURLEY 
Diplomatic courier 


Never say never 
EMBASSY CANBERRA 


DEAR SIR: 

A number of my friends and 
colleagues have told me that the 
NEWSLETTER will never print a 
photo of a 55-year-old veteran 
labor attache receiving a 25-year 
length-of-service award from his 
ambassador. | told them to the 
contrary they were wrong, that the 
NEWSLETTER is interested in all 
‘‘walks of life,’’ and that I am sure 
the photo will be appearing in the 
near future. 

JAMES F. SHEA 
Labor attache 


That’s entertainment? 
WASHINGTON 
DEAR SIR: 

How do I go about making a 
complaint against the loudness of 
the ‘‘music’’ (note the quote and 
unquote) which I am forced to lis- 
ten to every time I have to go into 
the GSA store right here in the 
State Department? 

If you or anyone else want to 
listen to such sounds, that is your 
prerogative and you have a right to 
do so. On the other hand, if it goes 
against my grain, and if my ears 
and my brain rebel against it, then 
I also have the right not to have to 
listen—much less to have it at 
such a loud decibel of sound that, 
even were it my very favorite type 
of music, I would want the sound 
lowered. 

I can get hundreds of people 
to sign a petition against our hav- 
ing to listen to this noise every 
time we need supplies. Do you 
think this would help? Is it neces- 
sary? 

Sincerely, 

BETTE LOWENGRUBE 

Office of Regional 

Economic Policy 

Bureau of Inter-American Affairs 


Mr. Shea, \eft, with Ambassador Philip H. Alston Jr. 
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Vance’s proposed ‘new charter’ attracts support 


Kissinger, Ball back it; AFSA, Secretary agree in principle 


ECRETARY VANCE’s call for a 

‘*new charter for the Foreign 
Service’? won important backing in 
the last several weeks as hearings 
continued on Capitol Hill. Former 
Secretary Henry A. Kissinger deliv- 
ered a strong endorsement, and Ken 
Bleakley, speaking as president of the 
American Foreign Service Associa- 
tion, gave that organization’s qual- 
ified approval, subject to continuing 
consultations between AFSA and the 
Department. 

Both men appeared before the 
House international operations and 
Civil Service subcommittees, which 
are sitting jointly. Other witnesses 
included former Under Secretary 
George W. Ball, who also announced 
his support; James R. Washington, 
president of the Thursday Luncheon 
Group, an organization of black em- 
ployees, who saw ‘‘serious short- 
comings and omissions’’ in the pro- 
posed new Foreign Service Act, in 
terms of affirmative action on equal 
employment opportunity; and Richard 
I. Bloch, chairman of the Foreign 
Service Grievance Board, who sug- 
gested some technical amendments 
for what he termed the ‘‘well- 
structured’’ legislation. 


Mr. Kissinger told Rep. Dante 
Fascell (D.-Fla.), presiding, and other 
members of the congressional panel: 
‘*Before I read my prepared statement 
[see Page 4] I would like to stress 
that I volunteered for this testi- 
mony. I was not asked by the De- 
partment of State to do it. I volun- 
teered because of the importance I 
attach to this legislation. I cannot be 
said to have been one of the greatest 
admirers of the Foreign Service when 
I was serving in the White House as a 
national security adviser. But when I 
had to work with the Foreign Service 
as secretary of state, | became con- 
vinced that it is one of the most dedi- 
cated and one of the ablest and one of 
the most indispensable groups of men 
and women in our Government.’’ 
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Secretary Kissinger at the hearing. (Photo by Donna Gigliotti) 


Mr. Bleakley, testifying a few 
days later, said: ‘‘Secretary Vance 
has concurred fully in the basic prin- 
ciples which | am about to present to 
you. He has expressed his confidence 
that we can reach agreement and sub- 
stantially narrow our differences on 
specific points at issue. We share that 
confidence, and are prepared to give 
active support to a bill which secures 
these principles.”’ 


Foreshadowing Mr. Bleakley’s 
testimony was a speech he made to 


Department employees September 
18 in the Dean Acheson Auditorium. 
‘If we are satisfied that ... three 
conditions have been met, the associ- 
ation will support the bill,’’ he said. 
The conditions were: (1) ‘‘the role 
and integrity of the Foreign Service 
must be preserved and enhanced’’; (2) 
‘“*career employees must be assured a 
strong voice in the evolution of the 
Foreign Service’’; and (3) ‘‘the 
Foreign Service must be compensated 
on a par with the Civil Service and 
must receive appropriate incentives 
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Ken Bleakley addressing Foreign Service employees. 
(Photo by David Humphrey, Visual Services) 


for a lifetime of service abroad.’’ Mr. 
Bleakley went into considerable de- 
tail, under each of these three head- 
ings, to spell out AFSA’s concerns. 
He then disclosed that AFSA repre- 
sentatives had conferred with Secre- 
tary Vance the evening before, and 
that the two parties had achieved 
agreement in principle. 


Secretary Vance issued this 
statement in connection with that 
meeting: ‘‘I concur fully with the 
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basic principles AFSA is suggesting 
as the pillars of our personnel system 
under the new Act: 

‘*‘__An enhanced role for the 
Foreign Service, supported by the 
management approaches and re- 
sources to carry it out; 

‘*‘__A major role for the em- 
ployee representative in participating 
in decisions which will affect em- 
ployee careers; and 

‘‘__A compensation structure 
which provides full comparability 


with the Civil Service and appropriate 
incentives for service abroad. 

‘*! am pleased with the approach 
AFSA is taking as we jointly seek to 
build a stronger Foreign Service, and 
welcome the chance to continue to 
work together on these problems. On 
the basis of the first review of 
AFSA’s specific points, it is apparent 
that management and the association 
will be able to reach agreement on a 
number of them, though we may dis- 
agree on others. I am confident any 
differences can be narrowed substan- 
tially as we continue to work together 
in a constructive atmosphere.’ 

Mr. Ball testified: ‘‘The act 
should enhance the effectiveness of 
the Foreign Service while at the same 
time preserving the interests of the 
Civil Service employees who perform 
invaluable roles in the Department of 
State.’’ He praised the bill because 
‘it would make a clear distinction 
between the Foreign Service and the 
Civil Service and provide for trans- 
ferring out of the Foreign Service the 
purely domestic employees who are 
not prepared to commit themselves to 
overseas assignments.’’ Mr. Ball 
continued: ‘‘This would give the 
Foreign Service greater homogeneity, 
with a consequent improvement in the 
spirit of the corps . . . | do not mean 
to suggest that the Foreign Service is 
or should be regarded as though it 
were an exclusive club—albeit one 
based on achievement. But it is es- 
sential to any career service that it 
have its own identity and that there 
exist a camaraderie and sense of 
common purpose among its mem- 
bers.’’ The former Under Secretary 
also commended the bill for its Senior 
Foreign Service provisions, which he 
Saw aS Opening new opportunities for 
promotions. 


Mr. Washington said: ‘‘We 
recognize the wholehearted commit- 
ment of Secretary Vance to affirma- 
tive action. However, as this bill will 
have a tremendous impact on minor- 
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ities for decades to come, we seek 
congressional support to strengthen 
the language of the bill to assure that 
the Department’s commitment to 
equal employment opportunity (EEO) 
is made explicit . . .”” Mr. Washing- 
ton went on to criticize the legislation 
for not containing EEO enforcement 
provisions. 

He recommended that the U.S. 


Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission be granted repre- 
sentation on the Board of the Foreign 
Service and the Board of Foreign 
Service Examiners. 


The Department is expected to 
agree with some amendments to the 
proposed act as the legislative process 
unfolds. 


Text of Kissinger statement, 
with questions and answers 


Following is the text of the 
statement by former Secretary Kis- 
singer on the proposed Foreign 
Service Act, as well as excerpts from 
the questions and answers that en- 
sued. Subjects touched on by Mr. 
Kissinger in these exchanges included 
representation of women and 
minorities in the Foreign Service, the 
reorganization proposal involving 
commercial attaches, services pro- 
vided by consular officers, the re- 
lationship between the Department 
and the President's national security 
adviser, and age-60 mandatory re- 
tirement. The witness’ statement 
began: 


‘*This country and its leaders are 
fortunate to have a diplomatic service 
second to none in its professional 
competence and dedication to the 
public interest. For eight years, first 
as national security adviser and then 
as secretary of state I was privileged 
to work with the Foreign Service both 
in Washington and at our posts 
abroad. From that dual experience, | 
can attest to the heavy reliance of our 
political leadership on the expertise of 
our career diplomats for the success- 
ful conduct of foreign affairs. With 
the complexity and multiplicity of our 
international interests in the world 
today, there is no substitute for a 
strong Foreign Service. Presidents 
who fail to use fully the institutional 
strengths and loyalties of the Service 
do so at risk. 

‘*The Congress was wise to 
exempt the Foreign Service from the 
operative provisions of the Civil 
Service Reform Act last year. The 
case for maintaining a strong, sepa- 
rate Foreign Service is clear. The 
conduct of foreign relations differs in 
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substance and form from other federal 
services. Given the importance of the 
issues involved, members of the 
Foreign Service must be of highest 
quality and professionalism, heavily 
aware of our own interests as well as 
foreign languages and cultures. They 
must be willing to accept obligations 
different in nature and more extensive 
in personal and family impact than 
those undertaken by those in other 
civilian services. For example they 
must be willing and able to serve in a 
wide variety of posts abroad, to 
undertake a dozen different assign- 
ments during a typical career, and 
often to live for long periods with de- 
privation of amenities, hardship, 
crisis, stress, and sometimes physical 
danger. In short they must be truly 
dedicated to the service of their 
country. 

‘*But the Foreign Service has had 
to live under a charter which has 
grown increasingly obsolete and cum- 
bersome in recent years. Again the 
Congress was wise to call on the 
executive branch in 1976 to submit a 
‘comprehensive plan’ to improve and 
simplify the personnel systems of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. Time prevented us from fil- 
ing more than an interim report in re- 
sponse to that request during my ten- 
ure as Secretary. I applaud Secretary 
Vance on completing that process and 
sending forward a bill which would 
accomplish long overdue reforms. 


‘‘Although I do not claim fa- 
miliarity with some of the detailed 
personnel provisions of the bill, I am 
satisfied that it would effect the three 
changes most needed to strengthen the 
Foreign Service and to enable it to 


meet more effectively the challenges 
ahead. 

‘‘First, the bill recognizes the 
clear distinction between the Foreign 
Service and the Civil Service. As rec- 
ognized in the interim report filed in 
January of 1977 by then Deputy 
Under Secretary Larry Eagleburger at 
my direction, earlier efforts to induce 
into the Foreign Service persons 
whose skills and services are needed 
only in domestic assignments were 
ineffective and unrealistic. The 
Foreign Service should be limited to 
those obligated and needed to serve 
on a worldwide basis, and the pres- 
ence in the Service of several hundred 
persons who have never and will 
never serve abroad should not con- 
tinue. The conversion features of the 
bill appear to protect fully the rights 
of individuals concerned. 

‘Second, the administration 
proposal would consolidate and cod- 
ify the personnel system and laws of 
the Foreign Service—as also sug- 
gested in the 1977 interim report. The 
present multiple array of personnel 
categories and subcategories deters 
good management and make indi- 
vidual inequities hard to avoid. The 
hundreds of amendments passed to 
the Foreign Service Act of 1946 and 
the many personnel laws which affect 
Service personnel need restatement 
and updating. The pending bill pro- 
vides a contemporary reaffirmation of 
the role of the Foreign Service which 
should provide an excellent charter 
for many years to come. 

‘*Finally, and most importantly, 
the pending measure would provide 
needed closer linkage between grant- 
ing career status, advancement, com- 
pensation and retention in the Foreign 
Service and continuing high perform- 
ance requirements. I am frank to say 
that although this was the intent of the 
1946 act, it has not always been re- 
flected in practice. The intended ‘‘up 
or out’’ principal has been breached 
too often. Officers at the top career 
ambassador and career minister ranks 
have been immune from performance 
evaluations and selection-out and 
sometimes long past their prime 
periods of service. Presidents and Se- 
cretaries have often had to dip well 
down into the ranks to find prime 
candidates for ambassadorial and 
other key assignments. When legal 
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challenges or legislative deferrals of 
pay raises have blocked mandatory 
and voluntary retirements, it has pro- 
ven impossible to advance and reward 
the most promising, younger and 
middle grade officers at a satisfactory 
rate, and has made it impossible to 
retain some of the best as a result. 


‘‘A number of constructive and 
creative features of the bill help over- 
come these structural defects after a 
transition period. | would commend 
several such provisions in particular. 

—‘‘It provides annual selec- 
tion-out procedures for all career 
members of the Service, from the 
most senior to the most junior; 

—‘‘Retention in service at the 
most senior ranks will require the 
positive act of extension of renewable 
three-year appointments after expira- 
tion of brief time-in-class limits; 

—‘‘Entry into the Senior Foreign 
Service would require promotion of a 
rigorous new senior threshold which 
is well designed to help assure that 
the most capable reach the top ranks; 

—‘*Performance pay and added 
in-step pay increases for outstanding 
and meritorious service would pro- 
vide new incentives. 

‘‘All of these provisions and 
others will be administered and 
safeguarded against abuse by selec- 
tion board procedures. 

**In summary, I would urge your 
support for the proposed new Foreign 
Service Act. It will preserve and 
strengthen the best traditions of the 
Service, and make it possible for its 
members to better perform their es- 
sential role and missions now and in 
the future.’’ 


At the conclusion of Mr. Kis- 
singer’s statement, Rep. Edward J. 
Derwinski (R.-I11.) asked him to 
comment on the fact that ‘‘the bill 
before us contains a limit of 5% of 
non-career personnel to assist the 
Secretary and President in carrying 
out foreign policy,’’ as opposed to a 
10% figure in the Civil Service Re- 
form Act. Mr. Kissinger replied: 

‘*There is some advantage in hav- 
ing some non-career personnel in for 
leavening purposes. When I was in 
office, I made it a practice to appoint 
to key positions mostly Foreign 
Service personnel . . . I think almost 
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Congressmen Fascell, left, and Buchanan. 
(Photo by Robert E. Kaiser, Visual Services) 


all of the assistant secretaries, when I 
was in office, were career. It seemed 
to me that if this is the service that 
has to carry out our foreign policy it 
must also be given the responsibility 
for the higher offices . . . | would not 
have found (5%) too restrictive, but 
I'd like to think about that a little 
more and submit a written answer.”’ 


Rep. John H. Buchanan Jr. 
(R.-Ala.) said: ‘‘It has seemed to me 
you went through this process of 
gaining appreciation for the Depart- 
ment of State and the Foreign Service 
personnel through the experience of 
serving as Secretary of State.’’ To 
which Mr. Kissinger replied: ‘‘Ab- 
solutely. I’m a convert, and therefore 
perhaps more fanatical than the true 
believers ... I think as our foreign 
policy becomes more and more com- 
plicated it will become impossible for 
our political leadership to handle it 
adequately unless there is a reservoir 
of people who represent continuity 
and a perception of our national inter- 
ests that is essentially non-partisan, 
and that has matured over long peri- 
ods of service.’’ 


Rep. William H. Gray (D.-Pa.) 
asked the witness: “‘In your opinion, 
how does the new act provide for the 
free flow and better utilization of 
women and minorities in the Foreign 
Service, and what safeguards do you 
see that are there against the continu- 


ation of the sort of closed elitist 
Service, as in the past?”’ 

Mr. Kissinger replied: ‘*I believe 
that it is important to open up the 
Foreign Service to more representa- 
tive approaches and more representa- 
tive attitudes of the American people, 
primarily in order to bring that per- 
spective to the attention of policy- 
makers. I do not like to think of 
Foreign Service officers serving their 
country as ethnic representatives. 
They are Foreign Service officers of 
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the United States, and not of any par- 
ticular constituency. But it would 
certainly help the policy-making 
process and the perspectives that are 
brought to bear if [there were] a wider 
representation . . . And I believe that 
this legislation is an important step in 
this direction.”’ 


Mr. Gray then said: “‘I really 
wanted to get to your feeling about 
whether or not some strong statement 
or language ought to be in the act it- 
self, rather than depending upon the 
good wishes of who the administrator 
might be or the Secretary at that 
moment.”’ 

‘‘Offhand,’’ said Mr. Kissinger, 
‘*T would think that a strong statement 
in the act, a statement of purpose, 
would seem to me to be very appro- 
priate.’’ 

This exchange prompted 
Chairman Dante Fascell (D.-Fla.) to 
comment on ‘‘some myths that may 
be partially factual, that are hard to 
put away.”’ Mr. Fascell continued: 
‘*One is the whole problem of elitism 
and the continuation of an elitist 
group in any society, rightly or 
wrongly . .. It’s quite clear that for 


some time the Department has been 
responding to the necessity for 
broader representation of American 
society in the Foreign Service, and 
there really should not be with any 


thinking person ... any real sub- 
stance to the charge . . . that every- 
body had a turtleneck sweater and 
wore some kind of a football letter in 
order to get into the Foreign Service 
. .. The other myth that has troubled 
the Department and is kind of a per- 
ception that refuses to die ... has 
been this question of it’s just loaded 
with deadheads or deadwood. We 
hear that about every department of 
Government and the Congress. But it 
seemed to just stick with particular 
regularity to the Department of 
State.”’ 

Mr. Kissinger replied: ‘‘I think 
that the popular image is substantially 
incorrect ... I’ve found that the 
tougher the crisis was, the better the 
Foreign Service responded, and I 
haven’t seen any statistical break- 
down of its composition. I would be 
surprised if the old image of the Ivy 
League predominance was still cor- 
rect. But a systematic effort has been 
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made to broaden its base, to make it 
more representative, and after all the 
primary incentive to be in this 
Foreign Service is the word service. 
Most of the people could earn more 
money elsewhere, and they do it be- 
cause they believe in their country 
and they want to serve their country, 
and that is their reward. And that is 
why they work long hours with great 
dedication.”’ 


Mr. Fascell went on: ‘‘Well, 
Mr. Secretary, I personally agree with 
you. I’ve been in Congress 25 years 
and I’ve had an opportunity to ob- 
serve the State Department at very 
close range, from the vantage point of 
Congressional responsibilities 
There’s another [myth] and that is 
that the average American busi- 
nessman just cannot get any help from 
the American embassy anywhere in 
the world, and that if he really wants 
to get the kind of pragmatic American 
help that he ought to have he needs to 
go to the British embassy. Now, I 
know that’s not true, and therefore 
there are several considerations which 
are floating around the Congress to 
which Mr. Leach alluded to a moment 
ago, which may not be in response to 
this particular myth, but nevertheless 
are here that confront us as a reality. 
One of them is that the trade function 
of State would be diffused in some 
manner either by division by aug- 
menting the powers of the special 
trade representative, or by putting 
him over in Commerce, or a combi- 
nation of both, so that the special 
trade functions on commodities .. . 
would no longer be a responsibility of 
State.”’ 

‘‘T have always been opposed to 
this,’’ Mr. Kissinger answered. 
‘‘First on the general comment that 
our embassies don’t give adequate as- 
sistance to commercial interests. My 
experience has been that the fault is 
much more frequently on the side of 
the business community. They gener- 
ally do not come to the Government 
until they’re in such a desperate situ- 
ation and they’re already in so much 
trouble that it is almost impossible to 
do anything for them. And contrary to 
other countries, where there is some 
sort of a commercial strategy, our 
people do not come to the Govern- 
ment at a time that you can do some- 


thing, and they come to the Govern- 
ment when they are in desperate 
straits, and then they expect some 
miracles at the last moment. That 
certainly was my experience 
There’s no reason in the world why 
ambassadors of the United States can- 
not and should not and do not repre- 
sent our economic interests. But it is 

. wrong to create special con- 
stituencies which then can go back to 
different departments with narrow 
interests not related to our present 
foreign policy, and then in the Con- 
gress, to special committees that 
again are not primarily responsible for 
our foreign policy, in terms of our 
foreign representation abroad. I op- 
posed it with respect to commercial 
attaches. I think it is unwise with re- 
spect to agricultural attaches.”’ 


Mr. Fascell resumed: Let me 
discuss one more [myth] . . .We get 
to the problem of the consular service 
where again, people who are in trou- 
ble and who are desperate simply ex- 
pect, even though the charter is not 
there, and maybe the capability is not 
there, for the Marines to be called out 
or some other dramatic event, when 
they have a particular personal prob- 
lem in a foreign country, dealing di- 
rectly with the consular service .. . 
The question has arisen as to whether 
or not the consular services generally 
should be separated from the Depart- 
ment, or perhaps the level of skills, 
with respect to these particular 
people, should be changed, so that 
you don’t keep them at the high level 
of foreign service attainment as a 
necessary part of the consular service 
and give them some other skill, 
maybe social service or community 
relations or some other thing. But the 
Department has been faced with this 
problem for some time, and that is the 
perception and the expectancy of the 
American public generally, traveling 
abroad, that in some way they’re en- 
titled to some kind of special service 
that is not being rendered to them by 
the consular service, and this re- 
dounds then to the disadvantage of the 
Department of State generally, in 
carrying out its foreign mission.”’ 

Mr. Kissinger replied: ‘‘Well, of 
course there are a number of problems 
here too. First of all, there are so 
many Americans traveling abroad right 
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now and so relatively few consular 
officers in relation to the numbers of 
Americans abroad, that as most parts 
of the Foreign Service, they are 
overworked. Secondly, usually this 
case arises when there is some legal 
or technical obstacle, and it depends 
then very much on the legislation of 
the country concerned. Third, what- 
ever influence an American repre- 
sentative has abroad depends on the 
foreign policy relationship we have 
with that country, and on the price 
that that country is willing to pay for 
generally good relations with the 
United States. Therefore, the impact 
of the consular officers depends im- 
portantly on the foreign policy impact 
of the United States overall, and to 
separate the consular officers from 
that would be to give them a 
function—would be then to give them 
an assignment that it is almost impos- 
sible to carry out.’’ 


Rep. Jim Leach (R.-lo.) asked 
the witness: ‘‘Having been head of 
the National Security Council and, on 
the other hand, head of the Depart- 
ment of State, [do] you feel in retro- 
spect there’s a conflict between these 
two positions?’’ 


TEHRAN—At airport, charge Charles 
W. Naas, center, is accompanied by ir- 
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Mr. Kissinger replied: **A Presi- 
dent will substantially conduct foreign 
policy according to a style with which 
he is comfortable ... There’s no 
point now reviewing how the position 
of the security adviser came to be 
administered during the Nixon presi- 
dency. And I would not basically 
favor legislation that would prescribe 
how to do it. But as a general propo- 
sition | would say this: The principal 
foreign policy adviser of the President 
should be the secretary of state. The 
principal manager of our foreign pol- 
icy should be the secretary of state. | 
do not think it is a good practice, 
even though I participated in a system 
that violated the principle that I now 
am putting forward . . . to try to con- 
trol the Department of State or the 
secretary of state through a personal 
adviser of the President. It is an invi- 
tation to institutional irresponsibility, 
because you have a large Department 
which, when it is cut out of the 
policy-making process, is bound to do 
something, and what it then does is 
likely to tilt the policy-making proc- 
ess in a direction that may not be de- 
sired by the President, simply through 
the weight of bureaucratic inertia, and 
through ignorance. Therefore, | think 


regular revolutionary guards who had 
been assigned to protect the U.S. em- 
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that if the President has not full con- 
fidence in his secretary of state, he 
should replace him and get somebody 
in whom he does have full confi- 
dence. The security adviser’s princi- 
pal role should be to make sure that 
the major options that are interde- 
partmental in nature, get to the Presi- 
dent, and to act as a traffic cop and as 
a sort of substantive conscience in the 
development of the options . . .”’ 


Rep. Benjamin A. Gilman 
asked Mr. Kissinger what he thought 
about age-60 mandatory retirement in 
the Foreign Service, and the witness 
replied: “‘I think the Foreign Service 
is in a very particular position here 

. More similar to military service 
than to the Civil Service. Given the 
necessity of serving abroad and given 
the special demands that are made on 
the Foreign Service officers, experi- 
ence shows that, with every decade, 
the percentage of those who cannot or 
will not serve abroad increases. So I 
would think that in view of the special 
nature of the Service, a mandatory 
retirement age at 60 is appropriate, 
though as I’m approaching it myself I 
may develop second thoughts about 
it.’ 


bassy. Mr. Naas was departing upon 
completion of his assignment. 
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‘The SES opens new vistas for you,’ says Ruth Phillips 


She’s 1 of 58 charter members of the executive corps at State 


HE TOP-FLIGHT Senior Execu- 

tive Service (SES) at the Depart- 
ment of State has 58 charter mem- 
bers, and one of them is Ruth H. 
Phillips, who nearly 40 years ago 
started on the bottom floor of the 
bureaucracy. ‘‘I think it’s obvious 
that I’ve done all right in Government 
since that time,’’ Mrs. Phillips said 
the other day, during an interview in 
her office at the Bureau of Economic 





(A complete roster of the Senior 
Executive Service in the Department 
of State appears on Page 10.) 





and Business Affairs. ‘‘I never did 
feel that, as a woman, I was being 
discriminated against at State,’’ she 
said. ‘‘But the fact is I did feel that 
my being in the Civil Service, rather 
than the Foreign Service, put me at a 
disadvantage. There was one office 
where I was deputy director for a 
while. The directorship opened up 
several times, and I thought I should 
have been given the job on the basis 
of my experience. But, every single 
time, it went to a Foreign Service per- 
son. Now that we have a Senior 
Executive Service, I don’t think 
you’re going to see this sort of thing 
occurring as much as it has.’’ 

The SES is the pride of the Car- 
ter administration. Authorized by the 
Civil Service Reform Act of 1978, it 
would have a counterpart—the Senior 
Foreign Service—in the proposed 
Foreign Service Act of 1979. It is a 
successor to the Civil Service 
**supergrade’’ system, and is for top 
managers and supervisors. The best of 
these executives would receive finan- 
cial and other rewards heretofore not 
available in the Civil Service. On the 
other hand, those whose performance 
is substandard will not enjoy the de- 
gree of job security to which they 
have grown accustomed. Under the 
SES system, management has won 
greater flexibility in making executive 
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t= fe... 
Ruth M. Phillips: ‘‘1 think it’s going to move 
the Department ahead.”’ (Photo by Glenn E. 
Hall, Visual Services) 


assignments. 


Mrs. Phillips was one of only 
two members of her bureau to win an 
appointment to the SES when the 
corps was established at State on July 
13. Of the 58, the largest number (18) 
are attorneys in the Office of the 
Legal Adviser. Five other members of 
the SES work in the Bureau of Intelli- 


gence and Research, four in the 
Bureau of Politico-Military Affairs, 
three on the Policy Planning Staff and 
three in the area of the Secretary’s 
Office. The rest are scattered over 15 
other bureaus and offices in the 
Department. 


Nine additional positions at State 
were designated for the SES, but in- 
cumbents in them declined invitations 
to join. ‘‘I think they made a mis- 
take,’’ said Mrs. Phillips. ‘‘Some 
may have thought that this whole 
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thing could be political and that they 
might place their jobs in jeopardy, but 
the fact is that, when you’ve reached 
a point in your career where you’re 
being offered this kind of thing, you 
obviously have so many things going 
for you that security in one job 
needn’t be your first consideration. 
On the contrary, I think the SES 
opens new vistas for you. 

‘*For example, in my own case, | 
like very much what I’m doing right 
now. I’m very excited by it—I’m 
managing our country’s participation 
in the World Administrative Radio 
Conference, at Geneva. It’s the first 
such conference in 20 years, and it’s 
exceedingly important. My work in 
connection with this will last quite a 
while after the conference is over; if 
there’s a treaty, I'll be testifying in 
Congress. But once I’m finished I can 
start looking around. I might stay at 
State—lI like it here. On the other 
hand, if | want to stay in the Govern- 
ment, the SES could move me into 
some other Department or agency, 
into some other field. | think it’s good 
to be able to anticipate a new chal- 
lenge.” 


Even without a boost from the 
SES, Mrs. Phillips’ career has been 
marked by a succession of new chal- 
lenges. A graduate of Brooklyn 
(N.Y.) College, she was a statistician 
when she entered the Government as a 
GS-5 to work on the 1940 housing 
census. Two years later, she was a 
GS-7 economist at the War Produc- 
tion Board. Mrs. Phillips joined State 
in 1947 as a GS-11. She was assigned 
to the Bureau of Economic Affairs, to 
handle international transportation is- 
sues relating to the Marshall Plan. 
Then followed a prolonged series of 
promotions and new assignments, in- 
cluding a tour overseas as economic- 
commercial counselor at Embassy 
Brussels. She converted from GS-15 
to FSR-2 status to take the post in 
Europe. She was subsequently ele- 
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The Executive Resources Board 
meets. Four of the members are, 
from right, William G. Bowdler, di- 
rector, intelligence and research; 
Harry G. Barnes Jr., State personnel 
director; Thomas M. Tracy, assistant 
secretary, administration; and Re- 
ginald Bartholomew, director, 
politico-military affairs. At left is 
Philip J. Bourbon, director, Civil 
Service career development and as- 
signments. (Photo by Glenn E. Hall, 
Visual Services) 


vated to FSR-1, and she held that 
grade when she returned to the Civil 
Service as a member of the SES. Mrs. 
Phillips has been deputy assistant 
secretary, since July 1978, for com- 
mercial affairs and international tele- 
communications affairs. 

Her future at State is now to be 
guided by an Executive Resources 
Board, which held its first meeting 
September 21. Under the chair- 
manship of Ambassador Harry G. 
Barnes Jr., Department personnel di- 
rector, the board will set policy in 
terms of staffing SES positions, per- 
formance evaluation, retention and 
removal of SES members, training 
and development of candidates for 
SES membership, and administration 
of pay and performance bonuses. 
Other members of the board are the 
assistant secretary for administration, 
State’s legal adviser and the directors 


of the Bureaus of Politico-Military 
Affairs and Intelligence and Re- 
search. This board, in turn, will ap- 
point a Performance Review Board, 
whose members will review the actual 
appraisals of occupants of SES posi- 
tions, for the purpose of determining 
pay and tenure. 


All in all, the Department has 
authority to designate a total of 107 
such positions. The additional jobs 
eyed for the SES are being filled 
largely by FSRUs who would lose 
Foreign Service retirement benefits 
were they to join SES now. But under 
the proposed new Foreign Service 
Act, they would be able to retain 
these benefits. So the Department is 
awaiting action on Capitol Hill on the 
legislation before moving ahead on 
the SES front. 

‘*To the extent that the SES suc- 
ceeds in building up the Civil Service 
here at State, I think the Department 
is going to benefit greatly,’’ Mrs. 
Phillips said. ‘‘Because Foreign 
Service officers are reassigned every 
few years, we lose a lot at State 
through a lack of continuity. What the 
SES will help us do is attract some 
very good Civil Service people to 
certain jobs where continuity is im- 
portant. I think it’s going to move the 
Department ahead.”’ 


— SANFORD WATZMAN 
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SENIOR EXECUTIVE SERVICE ROSTER 


Listed here are the charter mem- 
bers of the Senior Executive Service 
at the Department of State. Those 
holding career appointments have 


Career appointments 


GeorGE H. ALpRICH, deputy special 
representative, Law of the Sea 
Conference 

J. BRIAN ATWOOD, assistant secretary 
for congressional relations* 

RoBert H. BaRAZ, director, Office 
of Research and Analysis for the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, 
Bureau of Intelligence and Re- 
search 

RONALD J. BETTAUER, assistant legal 
adviser 

STEPHEN BOND, assistant legal ad- 
viser 

CLEMENT E. CONGER, curator, Dip- 
lomatic Reception Rooms 

RICHARD CURL, operations specialist, 
Bureau of Intelligence and Re- 
search 

JOHN R. CROOK, assistant legal ad- 
viser 

ROBERT E. DALTON, assistant legal 
adviser 

Nancy ELy, assistant legal adviser 

MarK B. FELDMAN, deputy legal ad- 
viser 

ROGER B. FELDMAN, deputy assistant 
secretary for budget and finance, 
Bureau of Administration 

JOSEPH F. FRIEDKIN, commissioner, 
International Boundary and Water 
Commission—United States and 
Mexico 

JAMES R. FRITH, dean, School of 
Language Studies, Foreign Service 
Institute 

WREATHAM E. GATHRIGHT, member, 
Policy Planning Staff 

DANIEL GooTT, special assistant to 
the assistant secretary, Bureau of 
European Affairs 

CHARLES J. HENKIN, deputy director, 
arms control and disarmament, 
Bureau of Politico-Military Affairs 

Mary E. HoInkEs, assistant legal ad- 
viser 

MICHAEL G. Kozak, assistant legal 
adviser 

FABIAN A. KwIATEK, assistant legal 
adviser 


tenure insofar as being able to revert 
to GS-15 status if they are not con- 
tinued as members of the new corps. 
Those holding noncareer and limited 


JosEPH H. LINNEMANN, deputy as- 
sistant secretary for international 
narcotics matters 

KNUTE E. MALMBORG, assistant legal 
adviser 

ROBERT MANTEL, director, Office of 
Security Assistance Special Proj- 
ects, Bureau of Politico-Military 
Affairs 

MICHAEL J. MATHESON, assistant 
legal adviser 

WILLIAM MCAFEE, deputy director 
for coordination, Bureau of Intelli- 
gence and Research 

DELBERT MCNEALY, supervisory civil 
engineer, International Boundary 
and Water Commission—United 
States and Mexico 

JAMES MICHEL, deputy legal adviser 

MARTIN PACKMAN, deputy director 
for research, Bureau of Intelligence 
and Research 

RUTH PHILLIPS, deputy assistant 
secretary for commercial and tele- 
communications affairs, Bureau of 
Economic and Business Affairs 

WILLIAM H. PRIce, director, Foreign 
Affairs Document and Reference 
Center 

WILLIAM RoOoT, international 
economist, Bureau of Economic 
and Business Affairs 

BERNARD ROsHCO, director of public 
opinion analysis, Bureau of Public 
Affairs 

ARTHUR W. ROVINE, attorney- 
adviser, Office of Legal Adviser 

STEPHEN M. SCHWEBEL, deputy legal 
adviser 

Davip H. SMALL, assistant legal ad- 
viser 

GEORGE S. SPRINGSTEEN, director, 
Foreign Service Institute 

THOMAS P. THORNTON, member, 
Policy Planning Staff 

JAMES VANWERT, controller, Inter- 
national Narcotics Matters 

ELIZABETH G. VERVILLE, assistant 
legal adviser 

JENONNE WALKER, member, Policy 
Planning Staff 


appointments are not able to revert, 
and they could be dropped from the 
SES rolls without reference to their 
job performance. The members are: 


FRANKLIN K. WILLIS, assistant legal 
adviser 


Non-career appointments 

JAMES ATWOOD, deputy legal adviser 

WILLIAM I. BACCHUS, program coor- 
dination, Bureau of Personnel 

F. WILLIAM BARNETT Jr., director, 
Office of Systems Analysis, Bureau 
of Politico-Military Affairs 

CAROL BAUMANN, deputy director for 
programming, Bureau of Intelli- 
gence and Research 

STEPHEN B. COHEN, deputy assistant 
secretary for human rights and hu- 
manitarian affairs 

GEORGE DALLEY, deputy assistant 
secretary for human rights and so- 
cial affairs, Bureau of International 
Organization Affairs 

EpITH J. DoBELLE, chief of protocol 

Luici R. EINAuDI, director of policy 
planning, Inter-American Affairs 

Davip C. GomPERT, deputy director, 
Bureau of Politico-Military Affairs 

RALPH C. GUZMAN, deputy assistant 
secretary for inter-American affairs 

PEGGY LAMPL, deputy assistant sec- 
retary for congressional relations 

THOMAS B. RESTON, deputy assistant 
secretary for public affairs 

MarK L. SCHNEIDER, deputy assist- 
ant secretary for human rights and 
humanitarian affairs ; 

MARSHALL D. SHULMAN, special ad- 
viser to the Secretary for Soviet 
affairs 


Limited appointments 

(Up to three years) 

EVELYN S. COLBERT, deputy assistant 
secretary for East Asian and Pacific 
affairs 

JAMES A. STORER, director, Office of 
Fisheries Affairs 

RICHARD R. WyYROUGH, deputy spe- 
cial representative of the Secretary 
for Panama treaty affairs 


* —Retains SES membership and reinstate- 
ment rights; currently holds presidential ap- 
pointment. @ 
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NEWS HIGHLIGHTS 


Comptroller office 
established; Roger 
Feldman heads it 


The Department has reorganized 
its financial management functions by 
establishing an Office of the Comp- 
troller, with Roger B. Feldman mov- 

ing up from dep- 

uty assistant sec- 

retary for budget 

and finance, in 

the Bureau of 

Administration, to 

occupy the new 

post. Mr. Feld- 

man reports to the 

Under Secretary 

for Management, 

Mr. Feldman and holds a rank 

equivalent to assistant secretary. 

There are four major offices under 
him: 

The Office of Budget and Plan- 
ning, headed by Lorin Jurvis, is re- 
sponsible for planning, formulating, 
presenting and executing the Depart- 


MANAGUA, Nicaragua — Ambassador 
Lawrence Pezzullo, second from right, 
presents his credentials to members of 
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7% raise in Nov. 1 paychecks 


The 7% pay raise granted to 
most of the Department’s Foreign 
Service and Civil Service employ- 
ees will appear in the paychecks 
dated November 1, the Depart- 
ment’s payroll office reported. 


ment’s budget. Duties of the office 
include planning, management and 
evaluation of budgetary resources; 
collecting reimbursements from other 
agencies; controlling the Depart- 
ment’s allotments; and managing the 
use of foreign currencies. 

Frank M. Fulgham, in charge of 
the Office of Financial Operations, is 
responsible for the Department’s cen- 
tral accounting and fiscal operations, 
including reporting, analysis and 
control of financial resources; over- 
sight of fiscal irregularities world- 
wide; and liaison between overseas 
posts and the Department of Treasury 
on fiscal operations. 

Edward N. Gulli, at the Office of 
Financial Systems, is responsible for 


the Government Board of National Re- 
construction. From left: Rev. Miguel 
D’Escoto, minister of foreign relations; 


the design, development, and mainte- 
nance of various facets of the De- 
partment’s accounting structure and 
procedures. 

Daniel L. Quaid Jr. serves as 
executive director and, in addition to 
providing administrative support, also 
as the Department’s liaison officer 
with the U.S. General Accounting 
Office. 

Meanwhile, a new project is 
being developed to improve the finan- 
cial management system of the De- 
partment. Its goal is to provide more 
efficiently information required for 
the acquisition and management of re- 
sources to achieve foreign policy ob- 
jectives. This new system will permit 
management at all levels of the De- 
partment to respond to rapidly-un- 
folding and changing foreign policy 
priorities; relate resources to the ac- 
tivities, functions and objectives they 
support; make timely, well-informed 
decisions on the allocation of person- 
nel and funds, and evaluate organiza- 
tional and program performance and 
the utility of resources dedicated to 


Sergio Ramirez Mercado, Violeta de 
Chamorro and Daniel Ortega Saavedra. 
Moises Hassan is at right. 
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®ur Very On 
Chronicle 


Fifteen years ago, in October, 
the NEWSLETTER reported that: 


The consulate at Valletta, 
Malta, was raised to embassy 
status, with Harrison Lewis as 
charge ad interim . . . The fee for 
parking in the Department’s base- 
ment was reduced from $5 to $4 a 
month... W. T. M. Beale Jr. was 
designated acting director general 
of the Foreign Service, filling in 
for Joseph Palmer Il, who was 
heading a task force on the Congo 
... The United States responded 
swiftly to Afghanistan’s urgent ap- 
peal for food supplies ... De- 
partment employees in Washington 
and at 256 posts abroad contributed 
more than $56,000 to the John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy Library ... 
The U.S. Diplomatic Courier As- 
sociation held its first annual 
meeting in the Department .. . 
James G. McDonald, first U.S. 
ambassador to Israel, died at the 
eee Or 7)... 


those undertakings. 

The system will enable the De- 
partment to identify costs by major 
functional areas, such as economic, 
political, commercial, consular, ad- 
ministration and others. It will permit 
the development of financial reports 
based on a uniform reporting structure 
used by all elements of the Depart- 
ment. Commonalty of financial re- 
porting is expected to permit mean- 
ingful study and projection of per- 
formance, as well as future resource 
needs. Whenever possible, such cost 
information would include quantity 
data to relate to performance or out- 
put. This would facilitate comparison 
of cost of performance to accom- 
plishments, and thus develop per- 
formance standards to better manage 
the Department. 

‘*The intricate and rapidly 
changing aspects of foreign policy re- 
quire responsive resource increases 
and adjustments according to our 
priorities,"*> Mr. Feldman said. ‘‘A 
valid and meaningful information 
system is essential to make proper 
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management decisions in such an en- 
terprise. Present systems do not pro- 
vide sufficient cost and program in- 
formation on which to effectively 
base actions relating to the operation 
of programs and the allocations of re- 
sources. Managers do not always 
know what it costs to run a particular 
function, program or organization in 
the Department. 

‘*This is a major undertaking, 
too large for our on-board staff. 
Therefore, we are compiling our re- 
quirements in the form of a ‘Request 
for Proposals.” We will define the re- 
quirements as known, and open the 
door for contractors, through a study, 
to determine that all requirements are 
identified and considered in the con- 
ceptual design. 

‘‘While the project team respon- 
sible for all interface with the con- 
tractors will be employees of the new 
comptroller organization, there will 
be many participants. Each bureau 
and functional office will assist, and 
every major organizational unit will 
be interviewed by the contractors. 
This system will affect most line 
managers and their requirements must 
be satisfied.’’ 


Consul is indicted, 
8 nationals fired 
in visa probes 


A Foreign Service officer in the 
Bahamas has been indicted—and 
eight national employees of the Serv- 
ice in South America were fired—as a 
result of separate visa fraud investi- 
gations conducted by the Department 
and other agencies. Some details of 
these actions were published Sep- 
tember 14 in the Congressional Rec- 
ord, when Senator Edward M. Ken- 
nedy (D.-Mass.), chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, inserted a letter 
he had received from Assistant Sec- 
retary Barbara M. Watson. The offi- 
cer, identified in the letter as 
A. Stephen Vitale, was consul of the 
embassy in Nassau. Of the eight na- 
tionals, who were not named in the 
communication, seven worked in 
Buenos Aires and one in La Paz. 

Mr. Kennedy told the Senate: 
‘*Some months ago there were a 
number of allegations about large- 
scale visa fraud in several of our con- 


sulates overseas, especially in Latin 
America ... I asked (Ms. Watson 
to review for me the steps the De- 
partment of State has taken to guard 
against fraud in issuance of visas. Her 
reports finds that there has been no 
general, or alarming pattern of visa 
fraud. But a number of specific in- 
stances of malfeasance have been 
found and corrected. She also outlines 
certain actions the Department has 
taken in recent months to protect the 
integrity of the visa issuing process. 
For the information of the Senate I 
ask that the Department of State re- 
port on its investigations of visa fraud 
be printed in the RECORD.”’ 


Ms. Watson began her letter, 
which was dated July 12, by reporting 
that the Department’s Office of Secu- 
rity “‘is currently investigating several 
allegations of visa fraud and visa 
malfeasance ‘‘in several coun- 
tries—El Salvador, the Bahamas, Ja- 
maica, Haiti, Dominican Republic, 
Colombia, Ecuador and Paraguay. 
‘‘No information has been developed 
to indicate any connection or link of 
these allegations from country to 
country,’’ she said. 

She added that, in the Nassau in- 
vestigation, a Miami law firm and a 
former employee of that firm were in- 
dicted with Mr. Vitale. Ms. Watson 
wrote: ‘“‘The grand jury alleged that 
the parties conspired in 1976 and 
1977 to defraud the United States 
Government of [Mr.] Vitale’s honest 
and impartial services as a consular 
officer ... The grand jury also 
charged [Mr.] Vitale with 34 counts 
of conflict of interest.’’ 


The letter continued: 

‘*The New York office of the US 
Immigration and Naturalization 
Service and the US Attorney’s Office 
for the Southern District of New York 
conducted an investigation in Para- 
guay during October, 1978 in con- 
nection with violations of immigra- 
tion laws by a private US citizen. The 
subject allegedly procured nonimmi- 
grant investor visas for Korean citi- 
zens in Paraguay, apparently through 
the use of a US based front corpora- 
tion. All Koreans were located and 
dealt with by the INS. The inves- 
tigators also learned that an undis- 
closed number of Paraguayan citizens 
from Caraguatay, Paraguay, had re- 
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mained in the US illegally after en- 
tering as tourists. Allegations of in- 
volvement by State Department em- 
ployees are being investigated, but no 
information has been developed to 
substantiate the allegations. The in- 
vestigation is still pending. 

‘“‘On a worldwide basis, visa 
malfeasance investigations completed 
in calendar year 1979 resulted in the 
firing of eight Foreign Service Na- 
tional employees. No American em- 
ployees were implicated in the inves- 
tigations. The following list shows a 
breakdown of these cases by location 
and result of the investigations: 

‘*Barranquila, Colombia (Visa 
fraud). 

‘‘Bogota, Colombia (Allegation 
not substantiated). 

‘‘Buenos Aires, Argentina (7 
Foreign Service National employees 
and 3 contract guards fired). 

“‘Ciudad Juarez, Mexico (Alle- 
gation not substantiated.) 

‘‘Georgetown, Guyana (Allega- 
tions not substantiated). 

‘“‘La Paz, Bolivia (Foreign 
Service National employee fired). 

‘*Mazatlan, Mexico (Leads too 
old to pursue). 

‘*Mexico City, Mexico (Allega- 
not substantiated). 
‘Port-au-Prince, Haiti (Allega- 
tion not substantiated). 

‘San Salvador, El\ Salvador 
(Allegation not substantiated). 

‘“‘Santo Domingo, Dominican 
Republic (US citizen pleaded guilty to 
attempting to bribe a Consular Offi- 
cen). 

‘‘Santo Domingo, Dominican 
Republic (Allegation not substan- 
tiated). 

‘‘Tijuana, Mexico (Allegation 
not substantiated). 

‘‘These investigations revealed 
no common denominators other than 
the fact that Koreans desiring to im- 
migrate to the US were involved in 
the La Paz and Buenos Aires cases. 


tion 


‘*The Buenos Aires investiga- 
tion was initiated in December 1978 
when information came to the atten- 
tion of our Regional Security Officer 
in Buenos Aires. The investiga- 
tion revealed three separate visa fraud 
operations by Foreign Service Na- 
tional employees. A joint investiga- 
tion by Argentine police and the Of- 
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fice of Security resulted in the firing 
for cause of seven Foreign Service 
National employees and three contract 
guards. The former employees are 
now being prosecuted by Argentine 
authorities for violation of local laws. 
A number of Argentine travel agen- 
cies were also implicated in the 
schemes. Koreans residing in Para- 
guay and Argentina were the primary 
recipients of the fraudulent visas. In- 
vestigative reports have not been fur- 
nished on Argentina and Paraguay 
since the investigation in Argentina 
turned up matters other than visa 
malfeasance in which appropriate re- 
ferrals to other agencies have been 
made. We also have leads outstanding 
on Paraguay. 

‘In recent years the Department 
has taken various steps to combat visa 
fraud and malfeasance. We have es- 
tablished an anti-fraud coordinator in 
the Visa Office of the Bureau of Con- 
sular Affairs. Thirty posts abroad 
either have fraud officers or fraud 
units. Many of our larger posts utilize 
a more secure, automated visa look- 
out system and over two dozen addi- 
tional posts will be brought into this 
system this year. 


‘‘We have found a direct cor- 
relation between cases in which we 
have not detected fraud as early as we 
should have and extreme work pres- 
sures caused by increases in work 
loads that are not matched by com- 
parable increases in personnel re- 
sources. Overburdended consular of- 
ficers are less able to supervise FSN 
employees as closely as desired, thus 
encouraging attempts at fraud and 
contributing to the difficulty in de- 
tecting that fraud. From fiscal 1976 to 
fiscal 1978, for example, the Buenos 
Aires nonimmigrant visa workload in- 
creased by 87 percent. An additional 
increase of 54 percent is projected for 
fiscal year 1979. The Embassy in 
Buenos Aires reported visa issuance 
had risen from 27,000 in June, 1978 
to more than 60,000 in June, 1979. In 
Asuncion, Paraguay, during these 
same periods, increases of 76 percent 
and 21.6 percent were recorded or 
projected. In neither case were per- 
sonnel resources increaséd an equiv- 
alent amount. 

‘‘Inspection and auditing are 
valuable tools in combating fraud and 
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malfeasance. While Congress recently 
legislated inspector general organiza- 
tions for some federal agencies, the 
Department of State is fortunate in 
having had a well-established Office 
of the Inspector General for many 
years. Regular inspection of our over- 
seas posts provides the opportunity 
for the ‘whistle blower,’’ however 
remote his or her location, to weigh in 
on the side of better performance. 


‘‘The Bureau of Consular Af- 
fairs is an active participant in the 
Department of State’s committee to 
Combat Waste, Fraud and Misman- 
agement. This committee, chaired by 
the Inspector General, consists of 
representatives from the offices of 
Secretary, Finance and Management 
Operations, and a representative of 
the Director General. It meets reg- 
ularly to exchange information on 
fraud and other problem cases, plan 
thorough investigations of problem 
areas and recommended policy or 
procedural changes to prevent recur- 
rences of these problems. 

‘*Internally the Bureau of Con- 
sular Affairs has utilized various tools 
in combating fraud, malfeasance, and 
waste. We hold consular conferences 
annually throughout the world to 
permit our overseas employees to re- 
ceive the latest guidance and to 
facilitate an exchange of ideas on 
consular operations. The Bureau also 
plays a major role in the use of Con- 
sular Assistance Teams (CAT) which 
draw on a variety of disciplines (con- 
sular management, space and building 
expertise, security, etc.) to provide 
on-the-spot assistance to troubled 
consular sections overseas. By use of 
in-house publications we keep con- 


2 more psychiatrists 


The Department has established 
two new regional psychiatrist posi- 
tions—one in Vienna and the second 
in Monrovia. Dr. Paul F. Eggertsen, 
who has been chief of psychiatry in 
the Department, will take the Vienna 
post. The Monrovia position has not 
yet been filled. Dr. Elmore F. 
Rigamer, the first of State’s psychia- 
trists to be assigned to the field 
(NEWSLETTER, April 1978), has been 
shifted from Kabul to New Delhi. 
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sular officers in the field aware of our 
efforts to control fraud and malfea- 
sance (see latest edition attached of 
our Bureau’s Consular Notes). The 
challenges are many. In many parts of 
the world we find that fraud, as we 
Americans define it, is endemic and a 
constant challenge to effective con- 
sular operations. Nevertheless, I feel 
that progress has been and continues 
to be achieved in the fight against 
fraud and malfeasance.”’ 


Your check bounce? 
Beware, says State 


The Department is cracking 
down on employees who write per- 
sonal checks that bounce. It has also 
issued a warning that travel advances 
must be repaid within 30 days after 
completing a trip. 

In an airgram to all overseas 
posts, the Department noted that 
cashing ‘‘bad checks’’ can be a seri- 
ous offense leading to ‘‘punitive ac- 
tion.’’ Although State did not spell 
out the punishment, administrative 
officers, budget and fiscal officers, 
and cashiers at posts abroad were 
urged to read up on the regulations 
pertaining to accepting personal 
checks. The regulations are outlined 
in Volume 4, Foreign Affairs Manual 
(FAM), Sections 326.6, 361.7 and 
361.8. 


The passing of so-called ‘‘bad’’ 
personal checks has increased ‘‘sig- 
nificantly worldwide,’’ Treasury and 
disbursing officers point out. State, 
for example, has had ‘‘hundreds’’ of 
cases during the past year. And the 
Office of Personnel Management 
(OPM) and the General Accounting 
Office (GAO) have directed agencies 
to take steps to reduce the ‘‘substan- 
tial sums outstanding due the Gov- 
ernment.”’ 

OPM has reported major weak- 
nesses in agency systems of financial 
management and control. It has 
launched a comprehensive program to 
resolve the problem and has given 
priority to internal control and debt 
collection. The Department has also 
directed that steps be taken to collect 
travel advances that are overdue. 

Some of the so-called bad checks 
have been passed inadvertently, offi- 
cials point out. Sometimes the account 
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is overdrawn. Sometimes the employ- 
ee’s allotment or deposit is delayed. 
Sometimes the mails are slow. Some- 
times the paycheck, to cover the per- 
sonal check, is in transit. Sometimes 
the employee may forget the actual 
amount of his or her balance. And so 
on. Nevertheless, the employee is 
held responsible for making the check 
good. 

According to the Department’s 
regulations, when a check is returned 
as uncollectible, the post disbursing 
officer or cashier will not cash any 
more checks for the individual until 
‘full restitution is made.’’ Moreover, 
the officers must be satisfied that this 
type of incident will not happen 
again. 

If two checks come back, the 
employee’s check cashing privileges 
are revoked. And these privileges will 
not be restored until the post’s princi- 
pal officer or administrative officer 
makes an investigation and finds the 
individual is ‘‘clearly not at fault.’’ If 
the individual is found to be at fault, 
he may appeal the revocation to the 
Treasury Department. Unless no fault 
is established as indicated, the regu- 
lations point out, posts and the De- 
partment are not authorized to cancel 
the revocation. 

The individual must make good 
on the uncollectible check in full— 
immediately on demand. For employ- 
ees at post, the FAM (Section 
326.6-3) specifies the time limitations 
for restitution. For example, if payroll 
deductions must be initiated, collec- 
tion is to be made in one deduction. 
The same section explains procedures 
for those not at post. If an employee 
has left the post, the administrative 
officer, disbursing officer, or other 
official, must request assistance from 
the employee’s new post, or from the 
employee’s agency. In the case of a 
contract employee, the regulations 
Say, assistance must be requested 
from the contractor. 


What happens in those cases 
where restitution cannot be made? 
That is spelled out in another 
section—4 FAM 326.6-5. Files sub- 
mitted must contain the record and 
copies certifying that all actions have 
been taken as required. They are then 
turned over to the Treasury for col- 
lection. Sometimes, however, the 


collection can be made through 
payroll deductions. 

If State’s Office of Finance or 
the finance office of another agency 
needs assistance it should be re- 
quested ‘‘as quickly as possible.’’ 
These cases, the Department warns, 
remain the responsibility of the 
cashier or disbursing officer who pro- 
vides the service ‘‘until full resti- 
tution is made, or other relief is 
granted.”’ 


But whether the personal check 
bounces or not, the Department cau- 
tions all employees to use ‘‘good 
judgment’’ when using check-cashing 
privileges. Nor should they overlook 
their outstanding travel advances. ‘‘A 
travel advance is made for the express 
purpose of providing funds to meet 
authorized travel expenses,’’ the De- 
partment admonishes. Repayment is 
made by a deduction from a travel 
reimbursement voucher, and/or by 
direct refund. 

Posts have been given com- 
puterized reports listing the travel ad- 
vances owed by post personnel. Ad- 
ministrative officers are held respon- 
sible for finding out the reason for 
nonpayment, and for taking steps to 
settle the account. Employees as- 
signed in the Department will also re- 
ceive statements giving the status of 
their accounts. 


Chauffeur, wounded, 
faces down hoodiums 


Valentin Sanchez-Bravo, execu- 
tive chauffeur at the U.S. embassy in 
Madrid, has won a $500 award for 
action recently that protected 

the teen-age 
daughters of dep- 
uty chief of mis- 
sion Robert E. 
Barbour and 
counselor for eco- 
nomic affairs Paul 

Taylor. 
While driv- 
= ing for Mr. Bar- 
“bour, Mr. 
Mr. Sanchez-Bravo Sanchez-Bravo 
was accosted by three young men 
when he parked the official vehicle. 
In the car with him were the two 
girls. One assailant jabbed at the 
driver four times with a knife, in- 
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flicting superficial wounds, while 
another waved what appeared to be a 
handgun. 

But Mr. Sanchez-Bravo re- 
mained seated in the car, refusing an 
order to get out. Instead, he pressed a 
button under the dash that activated a 
siren. Fleeing at the sound of it, the 
assailants were apprehended later and 
identified through fingerprints on the 
window. 

‘*By employing good security 
practices (keeping all doors of the ve- 
hicle locked) by quick thinking and 
by great personal courage, Mr. 
Sanchez-Bravo successfully prevented 
an incident which could have had 
more dire consequences,’’ the De- 
partment’s citation said. 


Home-leave expenses not 
deductible, court says 


A recent U.S. Tax Court ruling 
against a Foreign Service employee in 
Ankara, Turkey, has increased the 
confusion over home-leave expenses. 
Are they deductible as business ex- 
penses on U.S. income tax returns? 
The tax court has again said no. But 
earlier adverse rulings by that court 
were overturned by U.S. Courts of 
Appeals in the Fourth and Ninth Cir- 
cuits (NEWSLETTER, August-Septem- 
ber 1978). What this means is that the 
Internal Revenue Service will con- 
tinue to challenge these deductions, 
and taxpayers could be vulnerable to 
this challenge unless they live in the 
two circuits. The Fourth takes in 
Maryland, Virginia, the Carolinas 
and West Virginia. The Ninth covers 
the western United States. Uniform 
application of the law apparently must 
await a ruling by the U.S. Supreme 
Court. 

In the current case Judge Samuel 
B. Sterrett agreed that home-leave 
expenses are necessary for Foreign 
Service employees, but he held 
nonetheless that they are personal in 
nature rather than related primarily to 
the ‘‘trade or business’’ of people in 
the Service. ‘‘Required or not, a vac- 
ation is a vacation from the employ- 
ee’s perspective,’’ he asserted in his 
ruling. 


Stearman gets academic post 


Georgetown University has ap- 
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NEW DIRECTIVES 


Organization and functions 


Following a presidential directive dated 
February 28, 1979, the position of 
ambassador-at-large and U.S. coordinator for 
refugee affairs (S/R) was established in the 
Department. An interagency committee on ref- 
ugee affairs, to be chaired by the U.S. coor- 
dinator, was also established. (FAMC No. 
804) 

Effective July 30, 1979, responsibilities 
for refugee assistance programs are assigned to 
a new Office of Refugee Programs (RP). The 
functions and resources of the former Office of 
Refugee and Migration Affairs (HA/ORM) are 
transferred in their entirety to the new Office 
of Refugee Programs. (FAMC No. 805) 


Effective July 1, the Board of Appellate 
Review (M/BAR) was transferred from the 
Office of the Under Secretary for Management 
to the Office of the Legal Adviser. The new 
symbol for the Board of Appellate Review is 
L/BAR. (FAMC-796) 

The Bureau of Oceans and International 
Environmental and Scientific Affairs (OES) 
was reorganized, effective June 8. (FAMC- 
799) 

The validity of FAMC 757, ‘‘Restructur- 
ing Within the Office of Recruitment, Exam- 
ination, and Employment, Bureau of Person- 
nel, dated June 30, 1978, was extended to June 
30, 1980. It is necessary to continue the valid- 
ity of FAMC 757 until the revised 1 FAM 370 
is issued. (FAMC-800) 


General 


This circular informs offices of restric- 
tions on household surveys between February 1 
and May 31, 1980. (FAMC No. 803A) 

A new subchapter on reporting was added. 
It introduces current policies and procedures 
on reports management. It also consolidates 
guidance on the subject which was located in 
several places in the FAM. (TL:GEN-193) 


Personnel 


This circular extends to July 14, 1980, the 
validity of FAMC No. 729 (USICA Circ. No. 
477D and 476F), ‘‘Deletion of Citizenship In- 
tent Policy,’’ dated July 14, 1977. The validity 
of the latter FAMC had been previously ex- 
tended to July 14, 1979, by FAMC No. 758 
(USICA Circ. 7D and 7F), dated July 7, 1978. 
(Uniform State/AID/USICA Issuance, FAMC 
No. 801) 

This circular extends to May 2, 1980, the 
validity of FAMC No. 727, ‘‘Access to Per- 


pointed William Lloyd Stearman di- 
rector of its graduate Russian area 
studies program. Dr. Stearman retired 
from the Foreign Service last year. 
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sonnel Records,’’ dated May 2, 1977. (FAMC 
No. 802) 

Dari and Farsi have been added to the in- 
centive language list. (Uniform State/USICA 
Regulations; TL: PER-480) 

Payment of per diem is now authorized 
during periods of necessary outpatient treat- 
ment. (Uniform State/AID/USICA Regula- 
tions; TL: PER-482) 

This circular transmits the precepts and 
special directives for the 1979 Foreign Serv- 
ice Senior, Intermediate, and Specialist 
Selection Boards. (FAMC-797) 

This circular transmits the precepts for 
the Junior Officer Selection Board. (FAMC- 
798) 


Communications and records 


The following revised and new pages to 
Section 710.2 Appendix A, Office of Man- 
agement and Budget (OMB) Circular No. 
A-114, are added: 

a. Revised Attachment E, Evaluation. It 
provides that the Interagency Audiovisual Re- 
view Board (IARB) will perform evaluations 
of agencies’ audiovisual products in addition to 
evaluating films received from private produc- 
ers. 

b. New Attachment G, Contracts, and 
Appendix 3, Contracts for Motion Picture Pro- 
duction. Since the issuance of Circular No. 
A-114 of April 13, 1978, the Office of Federal 
Procurement Policy, OMB, has completed the 
development of a Government-wide motion 
picture contracting system. The contracting 
system requires the establishment of the [ARB 
to evaluate films received from private indi- 
viduals who are interested in obtaining con- 
tracts to produce needed Government films. 
These changes became effective August 30, 
1978. (TL: CR-104) 


Economic affairs 


This change revises instructions for sub- 
mitting reports of aircraft accidents. Au- 
tomatic reporting on accidents of all U.S.- 
made aircraft is eliminated. Reporting on 
foreign-made aircraft accidents is also in- 
cluded (TL:ECON-59) 


General services 


The Federal Travel Regulations have been 
amended to reflect the changes in the high-rate 
geographical areas effective April 22, 1979. 
(Uniform State/AID/USICA Regulations; TL: 
GS-256) @ 


Installment saving beats install- 
ment buying. Join the Payroll Savings 
Plan for U.S. savings bonds. 
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ASSERTIVENESS 
WORKSHOP 
FOR WOMEN 


Workshops on ‘‘Assertiveness 
Training for Women’’ and 
‘*‘Women’s Image Awareness”’ 
co-sponsored by State, AID and 
the Federal Women’s Program, 
were held recently in the Depart- 
ment in connection. with 
‘**Women’s Week.’’ The crowd 
attending, speckled with men, 
filled every chair (some sat on the 
floor) in Room 1107, and included 
women ranging from supervisor to 
secretary. 

Diane Boas of Akron, O., 
conducted the workshop on how to 
act assertively. She defined asser- 
tiveness as ‘‘sticking up for your 
own thoughts, rights, and feelings 
without putting other people 
down.”’ Assertiveness has nothing 
to do with winning or losing, or 
having the last word or getting 
your own way, she said, but in- 
volves, instead, the preservation of 
self-esteem. **A loss of self-esteem 
occurs when a conflict flares and 
assertive behavior is not used,”’ 
said Ms. Boas. To demonstrate 
how to avoid this, she used rules 
from the book **When I Say No, | 
Feel Guilty,’’ by Dr. Manuel 
Smith, as her tools. 


For example, she described 
and then demonstrated Dr. Smith’s 
**broken-record’’ rule. This 
teaches that, when an aggressive 
salesman knocks on your door and 
says: “‘I’d like to show you the 
best vacuum cleaner on the mar- 
ket,’’ and you are not interested, 
you simply say: ‘‘I’m not in- 
terested.’’ And when he continues 
with: **But I’m sure you’ve never 
seen a vacuum with this particular 
feature ... °’ you continue with: 
‘*‘No, I’m not interested.’’ And 
when he finally says: ‘*‘How do 
you know you're not interested, 
you haven't seen it yet... ’’ and 
you are tempted to shout an ag- 
gressive: ‘‘Get out of here, I don’t 
owe you any explanations, I have a 


Ms. Boas 


Ms. Brown 


(Photos by Donna Gigliotti) 


vacuum, anyways ... °” you in- 
stead stick with the broken record 
and say: ‘‘No, I’m not interested.”’ 
Finally, he will leave, and you will 
feel good about yourself for not re- 
sorting to aggressiveness, which is 
what the non-assertive person usu- 
ally does, according to Ms. Boas. 
‘“*Once you become aggres- 
sive, he’s got you,’’ she explained. 
‘‘Aggressiveness only increases 
the conflict, and you end up feel- 
ing lousy about yourself.’’ That’s 
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why, she said, if Rhett Butler 
would have said aggressively: 
‘*Scarlett, go to hell,’’ it would not 
have had the same impact as the 
assertive: ‘‘My dear, I don’t give a 
damn.’”’ 

The workshop on image 
awareness, intended to assist 
women in identifying and modify- 
ing their self-image, was con- 
ducted by Nan M. Brown, former 
Federal Women’s Program man- 
ager at the Department of Interior. 














THE PECKING ORDER 


What’s wrong with typing your own memo? 


2 officers assess ‘elitism’ in the Service 


The authors, writing independently of one another for the NEWSLETTER, agree here that change is needed—but that (as 
you might imagine) it will be tough to achieve. Mr. Higgins is chief of the consular section in Istanbul, Turkey. ‘‘Why 
Won't Foreign Service People Serve Abroad?’’ is the title he gave his article. Mr. Thal is the administrative officer in 
Bern, Switzerland. ‘‘Must State Become a White Elephant?’’ is the title he affixed to his piece. 


By RICHARD J. HIGGINS 


HE DEPARTMENT has recently publicized what 
turns out to be a major personnel problem: the un- 
willingness of many Foreign Service people to take an 
assignment abroad—particularly in less-attractive, 
hardship posts. The problem has 
existed for several years and shows no 
signs of going away. Accordingly, we 

ought to try and find some solution. 
Personnel and management rep- 
resentatives have advanced a number 
of reasons for the reluctance to serve 
abroad. Some have suggested that this 
is the permissive generation. No 
American under 40 (and many over) 
accepts authority anymore. Working 
Mr. Higgins spouses are another explanation. They 
have their own careers in Washington and refuse to leave. 
The decline of the dollar is another reason. No one wants 
to be poor abroad. The increase in international terrorism 
keeps many at home. Still others suggest that the declin- 
ing influence of the United States dissuades activist-type 
diplomats from going abroad where their talents will not 
be fully utilized, or appreciated. ‘“‘It’s just not fun if 
you’re not No. 1’’ seems to be their motto. Another ar- 
gument is that America has become a much nicer place to 
live in the past few years of intellectual and artistic fer- 
ment. Who wants to live anywhere else? This contrasts 
with the view of past years that the United States was a 
great place to make money and practice austere virtues, 

but one enjoyed oneself abroad. 


Probably all of these explanations are true in var- 
ying degrees for various people. What they all have in 
common, however, is that they are beyond the control of 
the Foreign Service and the Department. There is nothing 
we as an institution can do about them. Accordingly, the 
Department has suggested that the only institutional an- 
swer is ‘‘discipline.’’ We are told that we are a ‘‘Serv- 
ice’’ and must accept the ‘‘needs of the Service’’ as a 
reason for assignment to the far corners of the world. I 
think that most of us will accept that argument, at least to 
some extent. We realize that western Africa must be 
staffed along with western Europe. 

But there is something lacking in the Department’s 
response. There are things the Department can do to rem- 


—(Continued on next page) 
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By Dan J. THAL 


S PART of the administration’s trade reorganization 
proposal there is once again talk of transferring some 
economic/commercial responsibilities out of the Depart- 
ment. What saddens many of us is that the negative at- 
titude within the Department toward 

sO many of our responsibilities en- 

courages such moves. State seems to 

be one of the few bureaucratic ani- 

mals around with a strong death wish. 

Over the years proposals have sur- 

faced time and again to transfer one 

or another of the Department’s func- 

tions to other agencies. Senator War- 

ren Magnuson (D.-Wash.) wanted to 

transfer commercial action to Com- 

Mr. Thal merce, there has been talk of giving 
the visa function to the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service (INS), and some have mentioned the possibility 
of the General Services Administration (GSA) taking over 
the administrative side. 

What is depressing is that if, as some predict, the 
State component at the average embassy eventually dwin- 
dles to a deputy chief of mission, a political officer and 
maybe an economic officer, it will be our own fault. If 
Treasury, INS, Commerce, GSA and a variety of other 
agencies end up handling what were formerly State re- 
sponsibilities, both at home and abroad, it will be because 
we could not shake our belief that elitism must be defined 
in the narrowest sense. That political reporting (and 
grudgingly, in recent years, economic analysis) should be 
the limit of our mandate. That commercial, consular, sci- 
entific and other specialties are really beneath us and 
should be relegated to the unwashed in other agencies. 


Oh yes, when we are threatened with an impending 
loss we do develop a short spurt of enthusiasm to try to 
convince Congress or the White House that we really 
care. And there are strong advocates like Assistant Sec- 
retaries Barbara Watson and John Thomas (recently re- 
tired) who try to do all they can to convince the Depart- 
ment to give their area of responsibility the attention it 
deserves. 

What better way to serve the taxpayer than to show 
her and him, and the Congress, that State has the re- 
sources to respond imaginatively to our trade difficulties, 


—(Continued on next page) 
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HIGGINS 


—(Continued) 
edy the problem. Things the Department seems very un- 
willing even to discuss, let alone do. 

Most of us will go just about anywhere if we think 
there is some sense to it—if we think there is a necessary 
job to do and we are necessary to do that job. Under these 
conditions, almost any member of the Foreign Service 
can be persuaded to go do the job. But there is an in- 
creasing unwillingness to spend two years in unpleasant 
places doing pointless work. Changing the nature of the 
work, therefore, is something the Department could do to 
induce people to serve in the less pleasant parts of the 
world. 

Traditionally, we have thought of Foreign Service 
work as divided between substantive and administrative. 
A better distinction might be substantive and procedural. 
Writing a report on political developments is substantive, 
typing someone else’s report is procedural. Negotiating is 
substantive, phoning to make an appointment for some- 
one else to negotiate is procedural. Contracting to paint 
the embassy is substantive, discussing upholstery fabrics 
with the ambassador’s wife is procedural. Issuing visas is 
substantive, interrupting the work flow to discuss the visa 
case of a cousin of a friend of the ambassador is pro- 
cedural. Operating communications equipment is sub- 
stantive, retyping cables is procedural. 

Substantive work is interesting and satisfying. Pro- 
cedural work is work for someone else that, normally, 
those persons could do themselves. A characteristic of 
procedural work is that few people want to do it. 

Most jobs are a mix of substantive and procedural, 
but the more procedural the content of the job the harder 
it is going to be to fill it, particularly in a less pleasant 
part of the world. Accordingly, if the Department were 
really interested in getting people to fil! hardship post po- 
sitions it could change the nature of those jobs. General 
service jobs, for example, are hard to fill in most 
hardship posts. It is not surprising. A general services 
officer is expected to spend half of his or her time 
superintending repairs on the deputy chief of mission’s 
house, and making sure a driver is available for the am- 
bassador’s wife, when it is a full-time job keeping the 
embassy running. Keeping the embassy running is neces- 
sary. The other tasks are not. We are all Americans. We 
can drive and fix things ourselves 


Why hasn’t the Department changed the nature of 


such jobs? I have discussed this subject with senior 
Foreign Service officers (who are, after all, the ‘‘De- 
partment’’ in such matters). Their reaction seems to be: 
‘‘] put up with this nonsense for 25 years—let me reap 
the benefits for the last five.’’ That is understandable, 
from their point of view. But there isn’t much room at the 
top of a pyramid. Most people will never get there. And 
they are aware of it. And even the most self-confident 
officer can figure out the arithmetic. Twenty years of es- 
corting visiting congressmen (a highly procedural job) 
may make one a deputy chief of mission or an ambas- 
sador for the last 10 years, but is it worth it? 


—(Continued on next page) 
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THAL 

— (Continued) 

and to the problems Americans face when they travel 
overseas? Doing this does not require downgrading our 
other responsibilities. Yet that is how we seem to per- 
ceive our choice. In recent years we have recruited very 
able people into all fields within the Foreign Service. We 
have the talent to be innovative and to show the public 
that we can adapt to new priorities. Not only could we 
best any other agency in these fields—because we do 
have a superior cadre of talent—we could reform our 
image as irrelevant cookie-pushers who do not have, and 
do not deserve, a constituency. 


Our problem is that we tend to equate any 
broadening of our mandate or more imaginative managing 
of problems in one field with a decrease in prestige for 
those working in other specialties. We are obsessed with 
the need to have a pecking order within the Service. Why 
must we endlessly debate which function has more pres- 
tige? Why can we not agree that to be relevant in today’s 
world the Department must sincerely and eagerly tackle 
commercial, consular, economic, scientific, administra- 
tive, political and the emerging specialties? Why can we 
not accept the fact that there are bright and competent 
people who are particularly interested in each of these 
fields, and that we should encourage those pursuits? Why 
must the common wisdom in the Department continue to 
be that nobody who is really sharp would want to do 
anything but political (and maybe economic) work? Par- 
ticularly sad is the acceptance of this myth by so many 


junior officers before they have even completed the junior 
officer course. Why can we not accept the fact that all of 
us have different interests, strengths and weaknesses, and 
that the Department can only survive as a meaningful en- 

—(Continued on next page) 
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HIGGINS 


— (Continued) 


Aside from making assignments easier, there are 
other benefits from reducing the procedural content of 
jobs. Most of us will do a better job doing our own work 
than will someone else. We can take our own messages, 
answer our own phones, do our own typing up to a point. 
(Almost anyone in the Foreign Service can type as fast as 
he can talk. Yet messages from one section of an embassy 
to another are written out or dictated, and then typed by a 
secretary. Even though the finished product thus looks 
prettier, a do-it-yourself job is just as intelligible — 
certainly quicker.) 


One argument in favor of procedural work is that 
the result is more ‘‘dignified.’’ The ambassador is the 
representative of the President of the United States, so the 
argument goes, and he or she, and to a lesser extent the 
staff, must convey an aura of distinction and importance. 
I agree with that. But real dignity is not conveyed by ex- 
ternal trappings. It is an internal quality which individuals 
create for themselves. It is also a quality which foreign 
political leaders will discern for themselves. And they 
will distinguish between being dignified and being pomp- 
ous. We are also representatives of a republic. Pomp and 
circumstance don’t suit us. New England plainness and 
simplicity should be our model. 

Another argument in favor of procedural work is that 
it frees the substantive worker to do more substantive, 
presumably more important, work. In theory this may be 
true, but in practice almost no one can work full-time, 
flat-out, week after week. So why not fill the inevitable 
idle moments with personal procedural work like an- 
swering.the phone, typing your own memo to the ambas- 
sador or looking up a file yourself—rather than asking a 
secretary to do it. Almost certainly more work will be 
done, and that secretary can do her real work— 
professional-quality typing and management of an office. 
I have the highest opinion of the qualities of Foreign 
Service secretaries, and the lowest opinion of the way 
they are used. Sending an intelligent, educated woman to 
a difficult post, then asking her to use outdated office 
equipment and be a coffee-bringer, payer of servants and 
escorter of visitors for most of her day, is a certain pre- 
scription for discontent. She can’t help but ask herself: 
‘‘Why am I here?’’ To flatter the ego of her boss is often 
the most truthful answer, but I have met few people in the 
Foreign Service whose egos needed flattery. 


One aspect of the Department’s personnel system 
may also contribute to the problems of filling overseas 
positions. This is the time it takes to create or abolish 
positions. In every post, hardship or not, the workload 
constantly changes over the short and long term. Atten- 
tion may be directed to an aircraft sale, then to a general 
election, while at the same time tourism may be booming 
and bringing thousands of American tourists requiring 
consular help. But the central system can’t allocate posi- 
tions quickly enough to handle those problems. It is al- 
ways a year or so behind. Yet the grapevine isn’t. People 
thinking of assignments to a particular post find out what 
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— (Continued) 

tity, and serve the national interest, if this diversity is put 
to use by taking on the full range of responsibilities which 
the modern world demands? 

A massive change of attitudes is needed, and that is 
not easy in a large organization. The change must come 
from the top, for we cannot expect our junior personnel to 
accept priorities which are ignored by our senior officers. 
With a few exceptions, deputy chiefs of mission and am- 
bassadors do not show much interest in, or devote much 
time to, the consular or commercial responsibilities of 
their missions. They are the embassy’s super political 
specialists and devote most of their time to this more 
familiar fiefdom. 

We need all our strength to deal with the diversity of 
international relations problems facing the United States; 
we should not dissipate our energy by constantly devoting 
so much of our time to convincing ourselves that we are 
too good to concern ourselves with the new challenges 
facing any Foreign Service which hopes to remain rel- 
evant in the years ahead. @ 


is really going on. An ambitious political officer is re- 
luctant to take a position in a country where political ac- 
tivity is moribund most of the year. Similarly, a hotshot 
commercial officer will avoid an assignment to an eco- 
nomically depressed country. And a consular officer will 
be hard to find to fill a visa job where the visa rate has 
doubled but the staff has remained constant. 

The constraints on the central personnel system are un- 
derstandable, but there is a field solution. Very seldom is 
every section of a post busy at the same time. But very 
few principal officers will permit, much less require, 
shifting of personnel resources from one section to 
another. We are all familiar with the spectacle of one 
section frantically trying to keep afloat while in another 
part of the building Foreign Service colleagues are read- 
ing newspapers and discussing leave plans. The most 
charitable explanation for such a phenomenon is that the 
prudent principal officer has always in mind the possibil- 
ity that a neighboring country will invade, that the gov- 
ernment will be overthrown, that an American flag carrier 
will crash in the consular district, that a trade mission 
will arrive, and that the local employees will ask for a 
raise—all in the same week. 

But a somewhat less prudent principal officer might 
take a chance that all of this will not happen at the same 
time, and agree to shift people where they are really 
needed. The quality of the people in the Foreign Service 
is so high, in my biased opinion, that in all but the most 
technical jobs, such as communications, most of them 
could pinch-hit effectively. And they would like it. 
Everyone wants to feel useful. 


In summary, we have a real problem staffing 
hardship posts—but we have some possible partial solu- 
tions to that problem. However, the solutions themselves 
create new problems because they require that rarest of 
qualities—a willingness to change. @ 
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McHenry named chief 
U.S. officer at UN 


President Carter recently nomi- 
nated Ambassador Donald F. 
McHenry as the new U.S. representa- 
tive to the UN, and as U.S. represen- 

tative in the Se- 
curity Council. 
He would succeed 
Andrew Young, 
who resigned. 
Mr. McHenry has 
been serving as 
deputy U.S. rep- 
resentative in the 
Security Council 
since 1977. 

Mr. McHenry He joined the 
Department in 1963 as a foreign af- 
fairs officer in the Dependent Areas 
Section, Office of UN Political Af- 
fairs. Two years later he was named 
officer in charge of that section. In 
1968 he became assistant to the 
Secretary-designate, and then assist- 
ant to the Secretary. From 1969 to 
1971 he was special assistant to the 
counselor of the Department. During 
the next two years Mr. McHenry was 
on leave from the Department, serv- 
ing as a professional lecturer at 
Georgetown University’s School of 
Foreign Service, as a guest scholar at 
Brookings Institution, and as an in- 
ternational affairs fellow of the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations. From 1973 
to 1977 he was project director of 
humanitarian policy studies at the 
Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, in Washington. He also 
was a professorial lecturer at Ameri- 
can University’s School of Interna- 
tional Service in 1975. 

Mr. McHenry was appointed 
deputy U.S. representative in the UN 
Security Council, with the rank of 
ambassador, in April 1977. He has 
also served as an adviser or alternate 
U.S. representative on many delega- 
tions dealing with UN affairs. He was 
adviser to the U.S. delegation to the 
UN Trusteeship Council in 1964, 
1966 and 1968; an alternate U.S. 
representative to the UN Trusteeship 
Council in 1967; and adviser to the 
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U.S. delegation to the UN Special 
Committee on Colonialism. Mr. 
McHenry was a member of the U.S. 
delegation to the UN international 
conference on human rights in 1968, 
and a consultant to the U.S. congres- 
sional delegation to the Interpar- 
liamentary Union, also in 1968. He 
has served as alternate U.S. repre- 
sentative to the 32nd and 33rd ses- 
sions of the UN General Assembly, in 
1977 and 1978. 

Born in St. Louis on October 13, 
1936, Mr. McHenry received a 
bachelor-of-science degree from II- 
linois State in 1957, and a master-of- 
science from Southern Illinois in 
1959. He also took graduate work at 
Georgetown, 1959-63. He was a 
graduate teaching assistant and assist- 
ant debate coach at Southern Illinois, 
1957-59, and instructor in English at 
Howard, 1959-62. He also was di- 
rector of debate at Howard, 1961-62. 

Mr. McHenry won the Depart- 
ment’s Superior Honor Award in 
1966. He has written many articles in 
professional journals and newspapers. 
He is the father of three children. 


Tracy named to fill 
John Thomas post 


President Carter has nominated 
Thomas M. Tracy, counselor for ad- 
ministration in Bonn, as the Depart- 
ment’s new assistant secretary for 

administration. 
He would succeed 
John M. Thomas, 
a veteran in that 
post, who recently 
retired. 
aun Mr. Tracy 
.~ joined the Foreign 
Service in 1960. 
ge bail He has served as a 
i general officer in 

Mr. Tracy Ciudad Juarez, 
Mexico; education and cultural ex- 
change officer at the Department’s 
New York Reception Center; consular 
officer in Birmingham; and adminis- 
trative officer in London. In 1967 he 
was assigned to Washington as an in- 
ternational relations officer. After a 


tour as an administrative officer, he 
was designated special assistant in the 
Executive Secretariat in 1969. From 
1972 to 1973 he took administrative 
management studies at Columbia, and 
then was assigned as administrative 
officer in Brussels. He served three 
years as counselor for administration 
in Moscow before assuming the post 
in Bonn in 1978. 

Born in Great Barrington, Mass., 
on July 8, 1936, Mr. Tracy received a 
bachelor’s from Colgate in 1958, a 
master’s from Stanford in 1959, and a 
master’s in business administration 
from Columbia in 1973. From 1959 to 
1960 he served in the Army Reserve. 
He won the Department’s Superior 
Honor Award in 1977. Mr. Tracy is a 
member of the American Foreign 
Service Association. He is married to 
the former June Betts; they have two 
children. 


R.B. Owen is named 
State legal adviser 


President Carter has nominated 
Roberts Bishop Owen, a partner since 
1952 in the Washington law firm of 
Covington & Burling, as the new 

legal adviser of the 
Department. He 

would succeed 

Herbert J. Hansell, 

who has resigned. 

Born in Bos- 

ton on February 

11, 1926, Mr. 

Owen received a 

‘ae bachelor’s from 

ca Harvard in 1948, 

Mr. Owen and a law degree 
there in 1951. He also received a law 
degree from Cambridge University, 


Trade appointments 


President Carter has reappointed 
Douglas Fraser and Lloyd McBride as 
members of the Advisory Committee 
for Trade Negotiations, for two-year 
terms. Mr. Fraser is president of the 
United Auto Workers. Mr. McBride 
heads the United Steelworkers. 
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England, the following year. From 
1943 to 1946 he served in the Navy. 
Mr. Owen is a member of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, Metropolitan 
Club of Washington, and the Royal 
Ocean Racing Club. 

He is married to the former 
Kathleen von Schrader; they have two 
sons and a daughter. 


Carter names Valdez 
chief of protocol 


President Carter has announced 
his intention to appoint Abelardo 
Lopez Valdez, AID’s assistant ad- 
ministrator for Latin America and the 

Caribbean, as the 
new chief of pro- 
tocol. He would 
succeed Edith J. 
Dobelle, who has 
become chief of 
staff for Mrs: 
Rosalynn Carter 
at the White 
House. 

, Mr. Valdez 

Mr. Valdez wa: appointed to 
the AID post in April 1977. The 
President named him a special ambas- 
sador on two occasions in 1978—for 
the inaugurations of the presidents of 
Costa Rica and the Dominican Re- 
public. Earlier, Mr. Valdez was a 
White House aide to President 
Johnson, 1965-67, and had accom- 
panied him to the Conference of 
American Presidents, at Punta del 
Este, Uruguay, in April 1967. 

Mr. Valdez was a founding part- 
ner of the Washington law firm of 
Purcell, Hansen & Valdez. He also 
served as an attorney with the Over- 
seas Private Investment Corp., 
1971-73, and general counsel for the 
Inter-American Foundation, 1973-75. 
In 1977 Mr. Valdez taught a seminar, 
on critical issues in U.S.-Latin 
American relations, at the John F. 
Kennedy Institute of Politics at Har- 
vard. 

Mr. Valdez has published many 
articles in the Harvard Political Re- 
view, Harvard Journal of Interna- 
tional Law, The Lawyer of the Amer- 
icas, Journal of International Law and 
Economics and the American Bar As- 
sociation Journal. While attending 
Harvard Law School, he was an editor 
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of the Harvard Journal of Interna- 
tional Law. He is a member of the 
American Society of International 
Law, and the American, Inter- 
American, and District of Columbia 
bar associations, and the state bar of 
Texas. He has been admitted to prac- 
tice before the U.S. Supreme Court. 
He is a member of the Council on 
Foreign Relations. 

Born in Floresville, Tex., on 
August 31, 1942, he received a 
bachelor’s in civil engineering from 
Texas A&M College; a master’s from 
Harvard Law School and a juris doc- 
torate from Baylor Law School. He 
studied international law at The 
Hague Academy on International 
Law. He is married to the former 
Margarita Cabrera. 


Gov. Curtis is named 
envoy to Canada 


President Carter has nominated 
the former governor of Maine, Ken- 
neth M. Curtis, as ambassador to 
Canada. He would succeed Thomas 

Bee O. Enders in Ot- 

tawa. 
; Mr. Curtis 
- began his career 
/in public service 
as assistant to 
Congressman 
James C. Oliver 
in 1959. In 1961 
he joined the 
Legal Division of 
the Library of 
Congress’ Legislative Research 
Service. He later became state coor- 
dinator for the Area Redevelopment 
Administration, Department of Com- 
merce. Mr. Curtis was elected 
Maine’s secretary of state in 1965. 
After two years in that post he was 
elected governor. He served until 
1975, and then joined the Portland 
law firm of Curtis, Thaxter, Corey, 
Lipez & Stevens. In 1977 he was 
named director of the Democratic 
National Committee in Washington. 
The following year he was appointed 
to the International Joint Commis- 
sion, United States and Canada. After 
serving on that body for a year, he 

returned to the law firm. 
Mr. Curtis was born in Leeds, 
on February 8, 1931. He re- 


Mr. Curtis 


Me., 
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ceived a bachelor-of-science from 
Maine Maritime Academy in 1952, 
and a doctorate in law from Portland 
University School of Law (University 
of Maine) in 1959. From 1953 to 
1955 he was a lieutenant in the Navy. 
Mr. Curtis is married to the former 
Pauline Brown. They have a daugh- 
ter. 


Vine chosen for post 
in Switzerland 


Richard David Vine, principal 
deputy assistant secretary for Euro- 
pean affairs, has been nominated as 
the new ambassador to Switzerland. 

He would succeed 
Ambassador Mar- 
vin L. Warner, 
who resigned. 
Mr. Vine 
joined the De- 
partment as a 
clerk in 1948. 
Two years later he 
became resident 
officer in the Of- 

Mr. i fice of the U.S. 
High Commissioner for Germany, and 
from 1951 to 1954 he was a trade 
analyst in Bonn. Appointed a Foreign 
Service officer in 1954, he was as- 
signed as economic officer in Tel 
Aviv. He then held a similar assign- 
ment in Paris—from 1956 to 1960. 
Mr. Vine returned to Washington in 
1960 as officer in charge of European 
integration affairs. In 1963 he was as- 
signed as political officer in Bonn. 

In recent years Mr. Vine has 
served as counselor for political af- 
fairs in the U.S. mission to the Euro- 
pean Communities, in Brussels, 
1965-69; deputy chief of mission in 
Bern, 1969-72; director of western 
European affairs in the Department, 
1972-74; deputy assistant secretary 
for European affairs, 1972-77; and 
principal deputy assistant secretary 
since 1977. 

Born in New York on December 
10, 1925, Mr. Vine received a 
bachelor’s in foreign service from 
Georgetown in 1949 and a master’s 
from Yale in 1960. From 1943 to 
1946 he served in the Army. Mr. 
Vine received the Department’s 
Meritorious Service Award in 1963. 
He is director of the Audubon Natu- 
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ralist Society of the central Atlantic 
states. He is married to the former 
Dawn Dieces Vessa; they have a son 
and a daughter. 


2 more Pacific posts 
for John P. Condon 


President Carter has nominated 
Ambassador to Fiji John P. Condon to 
serve concurrently as ambassador to 
the Kingdom of Tonga, as well as to 

Tuvalu, in the 
South Pacific. He 
also is serving as 
the U.S. repre- 
a fr sentative on the 
, South Pacific 
r : Commission. 
Mr. Condon 
joined the De- 
We partment in 1961 

2 Mr after assignments 

Mr. Condon as officer in 
charge of labor relations for the Army 
Engineers, and as international labor 
officer with the Air Force in Ger- 
many. He was assigned as labor at- 
tache in Tunis in 1962. Mr. Condon 
then became regional labor attache for 
North Africa, stationed in Algiers. 
From 1964 to 1966 he was labor at- 
tache in Saigon. After a year’s study 
of the Arabic language he was named 
regional labor attache for the Middle 
East, with headquarters in Beirut. He 
then became counselor for labor af- 
fairs in Paris. In 1977 Mr. Condon 
was designated faculty adviser at the 
Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces—on detail from the Depart- 
ment. He was named U.S. envoy to 
Fiji the following year. 

Mr. Condon was born in Tulsa, 
Okla., on August 6, 1920. He at- 
tended the University of Chicago, 
1946-47. He received a master’s from 
Columbia in 1950, and a doctorate 
from the University of Athens, in 
Greece, in 1942. He has won many 
honors, including the Cross of the 
Knight of Social Merit, awarded by 
the President of the French Republic 
in 1954, and the Cross of Exceptional 
Social Merit, awarded by the Presi- 
dent of South Viet-Nam in 1966. He 
also has received the Department’s 
Meritorious Honor and Superior 
Honor Awards—in 1965 and 1977, 
respectively; and a commendation and 
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decoration from the Air Force for 
‘exceptional civilian service.’’ He is 
married to the former Nancy Fleis- 
chman. They have three children. 


Chad to be new post 
for Donald Norland 


President Carter has selected 
Donald R. Norland as the new ambas- 
sador to the Republic of Chad. Mr. 
Norland has been serving as the U.S. 

envoy to the Re- 
public of Bots- 
wana, Kingdom 
of Lesotho and to 
the Kingdom of 
Swaziland since 
my. fF 1976. He would 
me succeed Robert P. 
_— Smith. 
e a Mr. Norland 
joined the Foreign 
Mr. Norland Service in 1952. 
He held assignments as public affairs 
officer, then political officer, in 
Rabat, 1952-56, and as international 
relations officer in the Office of North 
African Affairs, 1956-57. He then 
became the desk officer for Morocco 
and, later, principal officer in Abid- 
jan. Beginning in August 1960 he 
also was accredited as charge d’af- 
faires to Upper Volta, Niger and 
Dahomey. From 1961 to 1963 he was 
political officer in the U.S. mission to 
NATO and the European Regional 
Organizations in Paris, and a member 
of the U.S. delegation to NATO. The 
following year he was on detail to the 
Air Command and Staff College at 
Maxwell Air Force Base, through the 
State-Defense exchange program. Mr. 
Norland later became political officer, 
then counselor for political affairs at 
The Hague, where he served until 
1969. 

That year he was assigned as a 
State Department fellow at Stanford 
University. After completing his 
studies, he became deputy chief of 
mission in Conakry. In recent years 
he has served as political-military af- 
fairs officer in the Department, 
1972-73; personnel officer, 1973-75; 
and deputy director for management 
operations in the Office of the Under 
Secretary for Management, 1975-76. 
He was appointed envoy to the three 


African countries in November 1976. 

Born in Laurens, lo., on June 
14, 1924, he attended Iowa State 
Teachers College (now the University 
of Northern Iowa), and then received 
a bachelor’s in 1948 and a master’s in 
1950 from the University of Min- 
nesota. From 1948 to 1949 he at- 
tended the University of Grenoble in 
France. He also took postgraduate 
studies at the University of Michigan, 
1951-52. He was a lieutenant with 
the Navy, 1943-46; an instructor at 
lowa State Teachers, 1949-51; and a 
teaching fellow at the University of 
Michigan, 1951-52. Mr. Norland is a 
member of the American Foreign 
Service Association. He is married to 
the former Patricia Bamman; they 
have two sons and a daughter. 


Nancy Rawis is named 
envoy to Ivory Coast 


President Carter has nominated 
Nancy V. Rawls, a deputy assistant 
secretary for personnel from 1978 
until recently, as the new U.S. am- 

bassador to the 
Republic of Ivory 
Coast. 
Miss Rawls 
joined the De- 
= partment as a 
clerk in 1947. The 
following year she 
was assigned as 
an administrative 
assistant in 

Miss Rawls Vienna. She re- 
turned to the Department as an ad- 
ministrative intern in 1949. She later 
held assignments as consular officer 
in Hamburg and Montreal; foreign 
affairs officer in Washington; eco- 
nomic officer in Hamburg; and super- 
visory commercial officer in Mon- 
rovia. From 1967 to 1970 Miss Rawls 
was economic and commercial officer 
in Nairobi. After a year’s study at the 
National War College, 1970-71, she 
became head of the Policy Planning 
Staff in the African bureau. Follow- 
ing her tour there, she served as am- 
bassador to Togo, 1974-76. In the 
latter year, she was appointed alter- 
nate U.S. representative for special 
political affairs at the UN, with the 
rank of ambassador. From 1977 to 
1978 she was a Foreign Service in- 
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spector in the Department. Then she 
was named to the personnel post. 

Born in Clearwater, Fla., on 
January 24, 1926, Miss Rawls re- 
ceived a bachelor’s from Shorter 
College, in Rome, Ga., in 1947. She 
received the Department’s Meritori- 
ous Honor Award in 1967 for her ac- 
tivities on behalf of the American 
business community in Liberia. She is 
a member of the American Foreign 
Service Association. 


Ghana: T. W. Smith 
to succeed R. Smith 


Thomas W. M. Smith, director, 
Office of West African Affairs, is the 
White House choice for U.S. ambas- 
sador to the Republic of Ghana. He 

would succeed 
Ambassador 
Robert P. Smith. 
Thomas 
Smith joined the 
Department as a 
foreign affairs of- 
ficer in 1956, 
after serving as a 
first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps, 

Mr. Smith 1953-56. He later 
joined the Foreign Service and was 
assigned as an exchange program of- 
ficer. Mr. Smith then held assign- 
ments as consular and economic offi- 
cer in Tunis, 1958-60; as a student at 
the University of Wisconsin, where 
he took economics; and as finance 
officer in Paris, 1961-66. After a tour 
as economic officer in Lagos, he be- 
came chief of the Division of UN 
Economic Affairs, then international 
economist, in the Department— 
serving until 1971. He was detailed to 
the National War College, 1971-72, 
and then assigned as economic and 
commercial officer in London. He 
returned to Washington in 1975 to 
head the West African office. 

Mr. Smith won the Department’s 
Meritorious Honor Award in 1970. 
He is a member of the American 
Foreign Service Association, African 
Studies Association, Metropolitan 
Club of Washington and the Reform 
Club of London. Born in Boston on 
April 18, 1930, he received a bach- 
elor’s from Harvard in 1951; another 
bachelor’s and a master’s from Cam- 
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bridge University in England, in 1953 
and 1956, respectively; and a second 
master’s from the University of Wis- 
consin in 1970. He is married to the 
former Jane McDill; they have three 
daughters. 


Richard Viets: envoy 
to Tanzania 


Richard Noyes Viets, deputy 
chief of mission in Tel Aviv, is slated 
to be the new U.S. ambassador to the 
United Republic of Tanzania, the 

White House said. 
He would succeed 
Ambassador 
James W. Spain, 
who has become 
the deputy U.S. 
representative to 
the UN. 
Mr. Viets, 
after serving with 
aA. Bthe Bank of 

Mr. Viets America in Los 
Angeles, joined USIA in 1955 as a 
public affairs assistant. Two years 
later he became assistant exhibit man- 
ager in the Department of Commerce. 
He then served with the Mobil Inter- 


Staff changes 
in Department 


The Department’s bureaus and 
offices have announced the following 
changes in personnel: 

Ambassador Ronald D. Pal- 
mer, until recently director of the 
Office of Foreign Service Career De- 
velopment and Assignments, has be- 
come a deputy assistant secretary for 
personnel, succeeding Ambassador 
Nancy V. Rawls ... M. Virginia 
Schafer is deputy assistant secretary 
for operations in the Bureau of Ad- 
ministration. She succeeds Lawrence 
J. Dupre, who retired ... Ruth A. 
McLendon is deputy assistant secre- 
tary for overseas citizens services in 
the Bureau of Consular Services. She 
replaced Alan A. Gise, who has be- 
come consul general and counselor 
for consular affairs in London ... 
James H. Bahti is executive secre- 
tary of the Board of the Foreign 
Service and the Employee-Man- 
agement Relations Commission. 
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national Oil Co. in New York, 
1960-62, returning to the Government 
as a Foreign Service officer in 1962. 
He was assigned as commercial offi- 
cer in Tokyo. He held a similar posi- 
tion in Madras, 1965-67. Mr. Viets 
became political and economic officer 
in New Delhi, 1967-69, and special 
assistant to the ambassador, 1969-72. 
He then returned to the Department as 
an international relations officer. In 
recent years he has held assignments 
as director of the Executive Se- 
cretariat, 1973-74, and deputy chief 
of mission in Bucharest, 1974-77. 

Mr. Viets has won the American 
Foreign Service Association’s Chris- 
tian A. Herter Award. He is a 
member of the Metropolitan Club in 
Washington. Born in Burlington, Vt., 
on November 10, 1930, he received a 
bachelor’s from the University of 
Vermont in 1955. He served in the 
Army, 1950-52. He is married to the 
former Marina Woroniecka; they have 
three daughters. 


H. Melone: envoy to 
Republic of Rwanda 


Harry Roberts Melone, foreign 
affairs coordination officer in the 
Bureau of Intelligence and Research 
since 1977, is the White House choice 

to be the new 
U.S. ambassador 
to the Republic of 
Rwanda. 

Mr. Melone 
joined the Foreign 
Service in 1951 
and was assigned 
1 as a political offi- 
cer in Tabriz. 
From 1953 to 

Mr. Melone 1954 he held a 
similar position in Tehran. He then 
was transferred to Paris—first as visa 
officer and then as economic officer. 
Returning to Washington in 1959, he 
became a personnel officer. Mr. 
Melone later held assignments as 
political officer in Yaounde, 1961; 
deputy chief of mission in Bangui, 
1961-63, and Niamey, 1963-64; and 
international relations officer in the 
Bureau of African Affairs, 1964-66. 
He was picked as adviser for African 
affairs at the U.S. mission to the UN, 
where he served from 1966 to 1968. 
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Then followed tours as counselor for 
political affairs in Conakry, 1968-69, 
and international relations officer in 
the Bureau of African Affairs, 
1969-70. 

Mr. Melone then was detailed to 
the National War College. Following 
his studies there he was again as- 
signed to the African bureau. In 1973 
he became political officer in Paris. 
Four years later he was named to the 
intelligence and research post. 

Born in Auburn, N.Y., on June 
30, 1928, Mr. Melone received a 
bachelor’s from Dartmouth in 1950. 
He also attended Yale Graduate 
School, 1950-51. He is married to the 
former Domnica Djuvara; they have a 
daughter. 


ICA’s Dawson headed 
for Botswana post 


Horace Greeley Dawson Jr., coun- 
selor for pubiic affairs in Manila since 
1977, is President Carter’s choice as 
the new U.S. ambassador to the Re- 

en public of Bots- 

wana. He would 
succeed Donald 
= R. Norland. 

Mr. Dawson 
joined USIA (now 
ICA) as a cultural 
affairs officer in 
1962, assigned to 
Kampala. Two 
years later he was 

Mr. Dawson appointed to a 
similar position in Lagos. From 1967 
to 1970 he served as public affairs 
officer in Monrovia, and the follow- 
ing year he attended the Senior Semi- 
nar in Foreign Policy. After com- 
pleting his studies he was named cul- 
tural affairs adviser for USIA in 
Washington. He became deputy assist- 
ant director for Africa in 1973, then 
assistant director for Africa, serving 
until mid-1977. 

Mr. Dawson, a Foreign Service 
information officer in Class 1, re- 
ceived the Superior Honor Award in 
1965. He has two books and many 
articles to his credit. He is a member 
of the Council on Foreign Relations, 
American Foreign Service Associa- 
tion and the American Legion. 

Before entering upon his Gov- 
ernment career Mr. Dawson was an 
instructor of English at Southern Uni- 
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versity, 1950-53, and associate pro- 
fessor and director of public relations 
at North Carolina Central University, 
1953-62. He also was a part-time 
lecturer at the University of Mary- 
land, 1971-77. He served with the 
Army overseas, 1944-46. 

Born in Augusta, Ga., on 
January 30, 1926, he received a 
bachelor’s from Lincoln University in 
1949; a master’s from Columbia in 
1950; and a doctorate from the State 
University of Iowa in 1960. He is 
married to the former Lula Cole; they 
have two sons. 


George Roberts is 
headed for Guyana 


George B. Roberts Jr., deputy 
chief of mission in Laos, is the White 
House choice for ambassador to the 
Cooperative Republic of Guyana. He 

would succeed 
Ambassador John 
R. Burke in 
Georgetown. 

Mr. Roberts 
joined the Foreign 
Service in 1957 
after four years as 
a lieutenant, 
junior grade, in 

i the Navy. After a 

Mr. Roberts year of Thai lan- 
guage and area training at the Foreign 
Service Institute, he was assigned as 
staff aide and consular officer in 
Bangkok. From 1960 to 1962 he was 
political officer in Vientiane, and 
from 1962 to 1965 personnel officer, 
then staff aide, in Washington. Mr. 
Roberts became desk officer for Viet- 
namese affairs in 1965. After another 
year of language training—this time 
to study Swahili—he was named 
political officer in Dar es Salaam, in 
1967. 

Then followed assignments as 
deputy chief of mission in Kingston, 
1969-73; special assistant to the Dep- 
uty Secretary, 1973-74; and director 
of Thai-Burma affairs, 1974-76. He 
then attended the Senior Seminar in 
Foreign Policy, 1976-77. After com- 
pleting his studies, he became the No. 
2 man in Vientiane. 

Born in Philadelphia on May 25, 
1930, Mr. Roberts received a 
bachelor’s from Yale in 1952, and a 
master’s—also from Yale—in 1953. 


He is married to the former Zara 
Bentley; they have two sons and a 
daughter. 


U.S. delegation to UN 
General Assembly 


The U.S. delegation to the 34th 
session of the UN General Assembly, 
which began September 18, includes 
four representatives and three alter- 
nates. Named by President Carter, 
they are: Representatives— Donald 
F. McHenry, U.S. representative to 
the UN; Congressmen Benjamin S. 
Rosenthal (D.-N.Y.) and Larry Winn 
Jr. (R.-Kan.); Esther Coopersmith of 
Washington, president of the U.S.- 
Egyptian Cultural Committee. Alter- 
nate representatives —Richard W. 
Petree, alternate U.S. representative 
for special political affairs in the UN; 
William Dunfey, Hampton, N.H., 
president, Dunfey Hotels; Howard T. 
Rosen, Newark, N.J., attorney, 
Rosen, Gelman & Weiss. 


Envoy rank: Strauss, Leonard 


President Carter on September 21 
nominated Robert S. Strauss and 
James F. Leonard for the rank of am- 
bassador. Mr. Strauss, a former spe- 
cial representative for trade negotia- 
tions, is the President’s personal rep- 
resentative for Middle East peace 
negotiations. Mr. Leonard, who 
served as deputy U.S. representative 
to the UN with the rank of ambas- 
sador from 1977 until recently, is 
chief of the U.S. mission to the Mid- 
dle East peace negotiations. 


UNICEF appointment 


President Carter has appointed 
Marjorie Craig Benton, of Evanston, 
Ill., as the U.S. representative on the 
executive board of the UN Children’s 
Fund (UNICEF). Ms. Benton served 
as alternate U.S. representative to the 
UN General Assembly in 1977 and 
1978. 


Broadcasting board 


President Carter has announced 
his intention to nominate Thomas H. 
Quinn of Minneapolis for reappoint- 
ment to the Board for International 
Broadcasting. @ 
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ON THE JOB 


Some offices are experimenting with working hours 


Options include earlier starting time, extra day off, etc. 


EVERAL offices in the Depart- 

ment are voluntarily experiment- 
ing with ‘‘flexitime’’ and compressed 
workweeks, under the Federal Em- 
ployees Flexible and Compressed 
Work Schedules Act of 1978. The 
purpose of the three-year experiment 
is to determine what effects alternate 
work schedules may have on effi- 
ciency of operations, service to the 
public, mass transit facilities, energy 
consumption, increased job opportu- 
nities and quality of life for individu- 
als and families. 

As of September 21, three of- 
fices in the Bureau of Administration 
were using alternate work schedules, 
and three additional offices in that 
bureau were awaiting approval from 
the Office of Personnel Management 
(formerly the Civil Service Commis- 
sion). The first three are the Foreign 
Affairs Document and Reference 
Center, the Art in Embassies Staff 
and the Office of Security’s Wash- 
ington Field Office. The three await- 
ing approval are the Office of Com- 
munications, the Office of Foreign 
Buildings and the Audio-Visual 
Services Division. 

A large number of offices in the 
Bureau of Intelligence and Research, 
as well as the Washington, San Fran- 
cisco and Miami passport agencies, 
are: also participating. Requests for 
approval are pending from elements 
of the Bureau of Oceans and Interna- 
tional Environmental and Scientific 
Affairs and the Bureau of Public Af- 
fairs. 

Individual employees in the par- 
ticipating offices are free to choose 
the alternate work schedule or to con- 
tinue working the regular Department 
shift—from 8:45 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 


On flexitime, employees can 
choose their arrival and departure 
times, so long as they put in the re- 
quired eight hours a day and are pres- 
ent during the core time—designated 
hours when all employees must be 
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Ms. Jones (Photos by Donna Gigliotti) 


present. For example, Harriet Jones, 
of the Executive Office, Bureau of 
Intelligence and Research, works 
from 7:45 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. ‘*‘My 
husband has the same hours,’’ she 
told the NEWSLETTER. ‘‘We can take 
the babies (to the sitter) and pick 
them up together.’’ Carol Doster, a 
secretary in the Office of the Geog- 
rapher, Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research, works from 8:15 a.m. to 5 


Ms. Doster 


p.m. ‘“‘I’m in a car pool with people 
who don’t work at State,’’ she said. 
Elizabeth Gravely, administrative as- 
sistant in Security’s Washington Field 
Office, comes to the office at 7:30 
a.m. and leaves at 4:15 p.m. “‘I had a 
terrible time getting home from 
work,’’ she said. ‘“‘Now I can get 
over to Main State (from Rosslyn, 
Va.) in time to catch a rush-hour bus 
that gets me home faster.’”’ 

The compressed workweek also 
offers variations. For example, all but 
a few of the 41 agents in Security’s 
Washington Field Office work four 
10-hour days a week. Don Bryfogle, 
personnel officer in the Executive 
Office, Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research, works on the ‘*5/4/9’’ plan, 
meaning that in a two-week (or 80- 
hour) pay period, he works eight 
nine-hour days, one eight-hour day, 
and has the 10th day off. ‘‘Today 
(Thursday) is like Friday to me. It’s 
great,”’ he said. 

Robert Hodgson, director of the 
Office of the Geographer, is sold on 
alternate work schedules. ‘‘From a 
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Mr. Bryfogle 


morale point of view, it has been 
highly satisfactory,’ he said. 
‘‘Everyone seems to be absolutely 
delighted with it, for reasons ranging 
from being able to get more done be- 
cause of less phone interruptions to 
cutting down commuting time and 
saving gas.’’ ‘‘Another favorable 
feature,’” he continued, ‘‘is that the 
office is covered longer, about 12 
hours a day. We have one man here 
until 7 p.m., which is good for emer- 
gency problems. I don’t think there’s 
any doubt that it’s increased produc- 
tivity.”’ 

William J. D’Urso, assistant spe- 
cial agent in charge at Security’s 
Washington Field Office also reports a 
positive reaction. ‘‘It has greatly 
helped morale and helped people in 
their personal lives,’’ he said. To as- 
sess productivity, Mr. D’Urso feels 


Mr. Hodgson 


Mr. D’Urso 


he needs more time. “‘So far, produc- 
tivity has not suffered,’’ he said. “‘I 
expect it will improve.”’ 


As for problem areas, there 
don’t seem to be many at this point. 
Although Mr. Hodgson remarked that 
‘*it’s startling how much you look for 
an individual on the day they’re 
missing,’’ he sees this as a matter of 
getting used to change. The only 
problem that Mr. D’Urso has noticed 
so far is that, when an agent is off and 
one of his cases becomes urgent, it 
must be transferred to another agent. 
‘This doesn’t happen often though,”’ 
he said. 

‘*From the timekeeper’s point of 
view, it’s a little more complex,”’ 
said Edgar Thomas, temporarily in 
charge of timekeeping in the Wash- 
ington Field Office.’’ Grace Brown, 
timekeeper in the Office of the 
Geographer, agrees that ‘‘it’s a lot of 
work for the timekeeper,’’ but Harriet 
Jones, timekeeper in the Executive 
Office, Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research, said: ‘‘Timekeeping is no 
more complicated.’’ All felt, again, 
that it was mostly a matter of getting 
used to a new system. 

The experimental alternate work 
schedule program will be evaluated 
by the Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment, which will then forward a re- 
port to Congress and the President. & 


New federal holiday? 


President Carter has proposed to 
Congress that January 15 be declared 
a holiday for federal workers in honor 
of Martin Luther King Jr. The holiday 
would commemorate the birthdate of 
the civil rights leader. 

If approved, it would be the 10th 
legal holiday for federal workers. @ 


The campaign is on: 
Give to the needy! 


Thousands of State employees 
at home and abroad are contribut- 
ing to the Combined Federal Cam- 
paign (CFC) which runs through 
November 19. The annual appeal 
for charity helps support 173 vol- 
untary United Way agencies, 12 
national health agencies, and seven 
international service agencies. 
State’s goal is $340,000—the same 
as last year. 

The Department’s drive is 
headed by Secretary Vance. An- 
thony M. Kern, director, Office of 
Employee Services, is vice chair- 
man. They are being assisted by 
scores of workers at overseas posts 
and in the bureaus and offices. 

The appeal is part of the over- 
all CFC drive in the national capi- 
tal area. Everyone, regardless of 
race, national origin or level of in- 
come, is eligible to receive the 
services offered by the local vol- 
untary agencies. Almost one out of 
every three persons in the Wash- 
ington area do receive services 
from the United Way agencies. 
Also, the research and help of the 
national health agencies benefit 
everyone. And the international 
service agencies helped more than 
40 million people last year. 

Many employees are contri- 
buting to the campaign through the 
payroll deduction plan, which en- 
ables them to spread their contri- 
butions over the entire year in rel- 
atively small amounts, beginning 
the first pay period in 1980. Con- 
tributors are free to designate a 
favorite charity, though this is not 
necessary. They may pick any of 
the 193 voluntary agencies listed in 
the contributor’s booklet. All con- 
tributions are tax-deductible. 

President Carter, in a mes- 
sage, lauded federal employees 
who ‘“‘traditionally have responded 
generously in aiding those less 
fortunate than ourselves .... In 
the spirit of neighborliness, we 
will continue our tradition of 
generosity and concern for others 
through contributions to the Com- 
bined Federal Campaign. I am 
confident of your support.”’ 
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THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
WASHINGTON 


September 19, 1979 


TO ALL EMPLOYEES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
AND THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


The 1980 Combined Federal Campaign is now under 
way within the Department and the Foreign Service. 
For many years you have contributed generously to the 
Combined Federal Campaign and to the 192 voluntary 
agencies it supports. 


This year, all of us must renew our commitment to 
assist those less fortunate than ourselves. Inflation 
causes problems for us all but I ask you to consider 
the far greater difficulties of those who are unemployed, 
ill or handicapped. This year, more than ever before, 


these persons need our generous assistance. 


Each pledge card contains a suggested giving guide. 
I would rather rely on your own sense of kindness and 
compassion as a guide for giving. 


Our goal is $340,000. Please join with me in 
exceeding this goal and in doing so well before the 
Combined Federal Campaign's scheduled conclusion in 
mid-November. 
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THE EIGHTH FLOOR 


Vance, Kissinger, Rogers, Rusk et al come to dinner 


Guests pay $1,000 for quails’ eggs, etc.; it’s all for fine arts 


ORE THAN 200 civic, busi- 
Meress. foundation and museum 
leaders from all sections of the United 
States gathered in the Diplomatic Re- 
ception Rooms of the Department on 
September 19 for a $1,000-a-plate, 
18th-century-style Jeffersonian dinner 
honoring three former secretaries of 
state and their wives. Proceeds of the 
gala—the first of its kind in the 190- 
year history of the Department—went 
to the Architectural Improvement 
Fund for the reception rooms. 

Hosted by Secretary and Mrs. 
Vance, the dinner also was a 
**homecoming”’ for Dean Rusk, who 
headed the Department from 1961 to 
1969; William P. Rogers, 1969-73; 
and Henery A. Kissinger, 1973-77. 
The three Secretaries reminisced at 
the event, and agreed that Clement E. 
Conger, curator of the reception 
rooms, and chairman of the Depart- 
ment’s Fine Arts Committee, had 
done well in converting the rooms 
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from ‘‘motel modern’’ to 18th- 
century. 


In keeping with the 18th-century 
decor, the dinner featured courses 
which Thomas Jefferson, the first 
Secretary of State, had discovered 
when he was U.S. minister in France, 
or probably had served to guests at his 
home in Monticello. The theme was 
carried out in other ways: in the place 
cards, depicting the four secretaries in 
18th-century apparel; in the floral 
decorations, gold vases, lace table- 


Place card for each guest depicts the Sec- 
retaries in ‘‘18th-century look.’’ (Draw- 
ing by Nancy Stinson, Visual Services) 


Secretary Vance, left, welcomes Secretary 
Kissinger, Secretary Rogers and Secre ary 
Rusk to the John Quincy Adams Room. 
(Photo by David M. Humphrey, Visual 
Services) 


cloths, music and ambiance. And to 
add a touch of history, Company E 
from nearby Fort Myer, Va., and the 
39th States Infantry (The Old 
Guard)—in American Revolutionary 
war uniforms and playing on fifes and 
drums—served as the honor guard as 
the guests stepped off the elevators on 
the eighth floor to the Secretaries’ re- 
ceiving line in the John Quincy 
Adams State Drawing Room. 

The guests then were served 
quails’ eggs and caviar and miniature 
biscuits with Virginia ham in the 
Thomas Jefferson Room. Later, the 
U.S. Army Strolling Strings moved to 
each candle-lit table in the Benjamin 
Franklin State Dining Room, to 
serenade the guests as they dined on 
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poached rockfish and roast pheasant. 
It was, in the words of Ambassador 
Leonard H. Marks, chairman of the 
dinner committee and a member of 
the Fine Arts Committee, ‘‘an even- 
ing you will remember.’’ The guests, 
among whom were Chief Justice 
Warren E. Burger and Mrs. Burger 
and Senator Frank Church (D.-Idaho), 
chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, and Mrs. Church, 
applauded heartily. 


The cost of the formal dinner 
was underwritten by three members of 
the Fine Arts Committee: Mrs. Thur- 
mond Clarke, Corona del Mar, Calif.; 
Mrs. Thomas Lyle Williams Jr., 
Thomasville, Ga., and Henry S. 
McNeil, Plymouth Meeting, Pa. Mrs. 
Clarke, and her daughter, Mrs. Mor- 
ton W. Smith, earlier had donated the 
handsome Savonnerie rug— 
approximately 39 feet long and 22 
feet wide—which is now in the 
Thomas Jefferson State Reception 
Room. (The rug is one of two repro- 
duced in the 19th century from the 
original which was at the Palace in 
Versailles at the time of the French 
Revolution.) Mrs. Williams had given 
many antiques and objets d’art to the 
Americana collection, including the 
architectural-style, American table- 
desk designed and used by Mr. Jeffer- 
son in his Philadelphia apartment in 
drafting important documents. That 
desk is now in the John Quincy 
Adams Drawing Room. 

The $200,000 raised at the 
evening dinner will go toward remod- 
eling the anterooms to the men’s and 
women’s lounges, Mr. Conger re- 
ported. After that, he said, he hopes 
to add paneling and other elaborate 
woodwork to Secretary Vance’s of- 
fice and reception area on the seventh 
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floor. Mr. Conger said the Fine Arts 
Committee is launching other major 
projects, for which contributions are 
being sought. 

Since 1961, when this ‘*Amer- 
icana Project’’ was launched, the Fine 
Arts Committee has helped redesign 
the Gallery, to conform it with the 
period of the John Quincy Adams 
State Drawing Room; redesigned the 
interior and exterior of the south win- 
dow wall of the Adams Room; rede- 
signed the mantel, over-mantel, and 
the entire paneling of the Adams 
Room; changed the Thomas Jefferson 
State Reception Room from a French 
room with dark marble walls into an 
American reception room of the era of 
Mr. Jefferson; and redesigned the en- 
trance hall, elevator lobby and pas- 
sageway to the reception rooms. The 
committee also helped collect oil 
paintings, antiques and furnishings 
from scores of donors and lenders. 


Secretary Vance, first of the 
four secretaries to address the audi- 
ence, noted that ‘‘these important 
rooms are a source of pride for all of 
us.’’ He added that the five rooms 
were named by Mr. Rusk in honor of 
the Secretaries of State who later ad- 
vanced to the presidency. He said: 
‘If Congress would amend the Con- 
stitution barring other than native- 
born Americans to the presidency, we 
might possibly name a sixth room.”’ 
Mr. Vance expressed the Depart- 
ment’s ‘“‘deepest appreciation to the 
private citizens and the private or- 
ganizations who have made an en- 
during contribution to our nation.”’ 
Many kings, queens, prime ministers, 
foreign ministers and other distin- 
guished visitors obtain their ‘‘first 
glimpse of American cultural tradi- 
tions’’ when they visit these rooms, 
he said. 

‘Ten foreign countries have sent 
representatives to study these rooms 
and prepare plans for similar recep- 
tion areas in their own countries,’’ 
Secretary Vance reported. ‘‘ Australia 
is the latest and is starting a project 
there.’’ The Secretary pointed out that 
the rooms, which depict the culture of 
America since the 18th century, give 
a sense of ‘‘continuity and mutual re- 
spect in the management of foreign 
policy.”’ 

Secretary Rusk, who helped 


launch the Americana project, re- 
called his satisfaction in showing 
American and foreign visitors the 
handsome examples of ‘‘the begin- 
nings of our country,’’ and in watch- 
ing the viewers’ reaction. ‘‘Teen- 
agers, older persons—all were im- 
pressed with the beloved country of 
ours,’’ he said. 

**Each Secretary of State goes to 
some trouble to save some problems 
for his successor,’’ Mr. Rusk said 
with a smile. ‘*When I turned the De- 
partment over to Secretary Rogers, | 
told him here are seven decisions you 
must make in 24 hours. He said, 
‘Don’t you want your job back?’ The 
roots of some of those problems go 
back to Theodore Roosevelt, and 
some to Moses, and even to the act of 
creation of oceans. Cy, we have all 
been through this long before you be- 
came a member of this little trade 
union of Secretaries of State!’’ 


Secretary Rogers, addressing 
the group as ‘‘fellow survivors and 
their wives,’’ described Mr. Conger 
as ‘‘a peripatetic tax shelter.’’ ‘“‘When 
I first came into office,’’ he said, ‘‘I 
gave him a gift for the reception 
rooms and he congratulated me on the 
‘many more opportunities you'll have 
to give.’ 

‘*T said we’d give what we could 
in our lifetime. And he said, ‘Death 
doesn’t relieve you of the necessity of 
giving. Now I have a short-form will 
here—you don’t even need an 
executor. Just leave everything to the 
State Department Americana fund. 
Just call me.’ In fact, he gave me a 
toll-free number for any questions.’’ 
Mr. Rogers also noted that Chief Jus- 
tice Burger wanted to borrow some of 
the Department’s antique furnishings 
for a similar historical project at the 
Supreme Court. ‘‘I never loaned him 
anything for his ‘Son of Clem’ col- 
lection.”’ 


Secretary Kissinger said: ‘‘The 
Americana collection helps to mirror 
our respect for the past, our purposes 
and our hopes.’’ 

Secretary Vance, posing for 
photos with his three predecessors, 
said: ‘‘Of course I seek their advice. I 
need it.’’ Secretary Rusk added: **‘We 
have more advice than he needs.’’ 


— BARNETT B. LESTER 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Opting for war: Is this a function of personality? 
The psyches of 126 Foreign Service officers are explored 


By JosEPH V. MONTVILLE 


Mr. Montville, chief of the Divi- 
sion of Near East Research and 
Analysis, Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research, is also an associate editor 
of the quarterly, Political Psychol- 
ogy. 





ETHEREDGE, Lloyd S. A world of men: the 
private sources of American foreign policy. 
Cambridge, MIT Press, 1978. 156 p. 





N THE DAY this review was 
written, William Greider said in 
the Washington Post: ‘‘I predict that 
someday a lot of our modern social 
scientists are 
going to drown in 
their own banal- 
ity. Some are al- 
ready standing in 
it chin-deep, and 
the wiser ones are 
on tiptoe, mur- 
) muring: Don’t 
» make waves.’’ 
[25 Earlier this year 
Mr. Montville Meg Greenfield 
predicted in the same newspaper that 
we might all someday become victims 
of terminal social scicnce. 

It would be easy to dismiss 
Lloyd Etheredge’s book with the 
same back of the hand because it is 
surely burdened with that statistical- 
methodological self-consciousness 
which has rendered a large segment of 
contemporary political science all but 
meaningless to real-world practition- 
ers of domestic and international 
politics. But this would be a mistake. 

‘‘A World of Men’’ is an impor- 
tant work more for what it represents 
than what it reports. Mr. Etheredge’s 
working hypothesis is that foreign 
policy making is affected significantly, 
and sometimes negatively, by the per- 
sonalities of the policy-makers in the 
career levels at the State Department, 
and of course more so at the elected 
and politically-appointed levels. 

He concludes: ‘‘American wars 
and major errors in foreign policy de- 
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cisions are not behind us but result 
partly from psychological processes 
which maintain a continuing place in 
international relations. War (espe- 
cially against smaller countries) and 
error are more likely as in part a pre- 
dictable consequence of American 
elite composition and the psychology 
of American foreign policy decision 
making.”’ 


The author evaluated the re- 
sponses of 126 career Foreign Service 
officers to a questionnaire from which 
he constructed a personality portrait. 
He then compared his results with 
samples of military officers at the 
National War College and civilian 
specialists at the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget. (Not surprisingly 
the OMB people were least inclined 
toward foreign activism.) Mr. Ethe- 
redge then combined these studies 
with an analysis of 62 major policy 
disagreements, 49 of which involved 
the use of force, among American 
presidents, secretaries of state and 
selected advisers, from 1898 to 1968. 

Some of the key findings were: 

—Frequently, although not al- 
ways, major American diplomatic and 
military decisions (including war) are 
crucially determined by personal 
forces arising from within the deci- 
sion-maker. These forces affect 
judgment systematically and are not 
selectively attuned to the constraints 
of reality. 

— Major beliefs about the Soviet 
Union arise partly from the inspira- 
tion of the decision-maker himself, 
and may often tell more about the 
decision-maker than about the Rus- 
sians. 

— While the personality makeup 
of males who strive for, and are 
selected for, high American office 
makes them ambivalent about the use 
of force, their personality makeup 
also contains ingredients that make 
war more likely. 

—lIt is likely that these results 
hold for other world leaders, not only 
for American presidents and foreign 


policy elites. 


In the personality construct 
drawn from the FSO sample, Mr. 
Etheredge concludes that they are 
well-educated and believe themselves 
to be intellectually independent. They 
have high self-esteem and enjoy 
above-average mental health. They 
see themselves as friendly and, more 
than the average American, assume 
the trustworthiness of others. They 
feel active and personally powerful. 
They like competition. And they are 
ambitious: they want to feel stronger, 
more active and more powerful than 
they do at present. 

It is impossible to note here all 
the author’s conclusions, but one 
stands out. High self-esteem diplo- 
mats oppose the use of force when it 
appears to them clearly unjustified. 
But high self-esteem military officers 
are much more likely to advocate 
military responses. More specifically: 
‘© |. . the typical FSO, when he ad- 
vocates or opposes the use of force, 
will be ambivalent, pulled in oppos- 
ing directions within himself. He will 
experience policy making as complex. 
He will be unsure of himself, and will 
feel that each option is to some degree 
unsatisfactory. He will rarely experi- 
ence a complete and bold self-con- 
fidence or peace of mind. However, 
military officers, with their higher 
ambition, higher competitiveness, 
greater conservatism, and high self- 
esteem interacting with their profes- 
sional expertise, will more self- 
confidently recommend hard-line 
policies.”’ 


One might well ask: so what’s 
new? Is Mr. Etheredge telling us 
anything we did not already know? 
Do we need regression analysis to 
confirm the obvious? To his credit, 
this author notes that a diplomatic 
historian who read his results was 
bemused by social scientists ‘‘hacking 
their way through open doors.’’ Cer- 
tainly, to diplomats, politicians, 
novelists and psychoanalysts the 
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quantitative evaluation of random 
samples of surface data as a substitute 
for complicated problems said to be 
too difficult to grasp could be seen 
basically as the avoidance of the 
problems if not an, at least uncon- 
scious, cop-out. 

That is why *‘A World of Men’’ 
may be more interesting for what it 
represents—a work of transition to- 
ward the greater and more welcome 
use of the political psychology of in- 
dividuals and groups in depth. In 
fact, Mr. Etheredge has made strong 
progress in this direction in his im- 
pressive study in the quarterly Politi- 
cal Psychology (spring 1979) of 
‘*Hardball Politics’*—the phenome- 
non of ‘‘tough, ambitious, shrewdly 
calculating men (who) vie for power 
and status behind a veneer of civili- 
zation and idealistic concern.’’ This 
will interest veteran watchers of Con- 
gress, the White House and even the 
Department of State. 


The point is that personality 
problems, or disorders or aberrations, 
often account for bad decisions that 
harm the public interest. And the 
public is ill-equipped to protect itself. 
As Mr. Etheredge notes: ‘‘Americans 
drawn to Teddy Roosevelt’s trust- 
busting also made possible Big Stick 
foreign policy. People were drawn to 
Woodrow Wilson’s heroic idealism 
and Mexico was invaded. They voted 
for the New Frontier and got the Bay 
of Pigs. They voted for the Great So- 
ciety and got an escalation of the 
Vietnam War. And the pattern exists 
more dramatically for other nations: 
Hitler promised his people a thou- 
sand-year Reich, Napoleon promised 
his an empire. Both failed and also 
left millions dead.’’ 

The author would like to see that 
political leaders and the public realize 
that personality problems in leaders or 
would-be leaders are recognized— 
that knowledge of them be a key ele- 
ment in the decision to recruit such 
leaders. He would like to see in- 
creased self-knowledge on the part of 
leaders—elected and appointed—as 
part of a responsible professionalism. 
It would take courage to confront the 
fact that such personality problems 
exist, he contends, but it would at 
least begin to approach the courage of 
the soldiers whom leaders now ask to 
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face death on the battlefield. 


We owe a debt to Lloyd Ethe- 
redge and the growing community of 
political psychologists in Govern- 
ment, academia and the professions 


TEHRAN—Political officer Michael 
Metrinko, \eft, receives award for valor 
from charge L. Bruce Laingen for ‘‘out- 
standing performance and bravery . . 
in support of U.S. interests and citizens, 
December 1978 to February 1979.’ 
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who have identified the potential 
problems of personality and 
decision-making. 

One hopes they may soon come 
up with concrete proposals to deal 
with it. @ 


KARACHI—Consul general Robert W. 
Moore presents meritorious service in- 
crease to Azra Qureshi, chief librarian, 
ICA American Center, left, and a com- 
mission as Foreign Service officer to 
Elizabeth Bowen. 





FOREIGN SERVICE FAMILIES 


‘Personal suggestion’: 
Pay senior wives 


Financial remuneration for senior 
wives was among several benefits 
proposed as ‘‘personal suggestions’’ 
by Janet Lloyd, director of the De- 

partment’s Family 
Liaison Office, in 
an appearance 
September 11 on 
Capitol Hill. Mrs. 
Lloyd made her 
proposals while 
testifying at 
hearings in the 
House on the 
projected new 
Foreign Service 
Act. Her ideas were offered for future 
consideration by members of Con- 
gress, with no recommendation that 
they be incorporated now in the 
legislation. 
‘‘As I am sure you are aware,”’ 
Lloyd said, “‘the spouses who 


Ms. Lloyd 


Mrs. 


accept the traditional representational 


role get precious little thanks or rec- 
ognition for their work. Especially the 
senior-level wives may put in a tre- 
mendous amount of work, which re- 
dounds to the benefit of the United 
States. In would be a small, but sym- 
bolic gesture to repay them for at 
least their out-of-pocket expenses, if 
not for their time, on those occasions 


when they entertain to further the 
interests of the United States.’ 

Mrs. Lloyd continued: ‘‘I believe 
the time is rapidly approaching when 
we should entertain the notion of a 
salary or some other compensation for 
those senior wives whose manage- 
ment and representational services are 
considered important to the success of 
Government goals. 

‘‘We need travel allowances for 
the children of divorced or separated 
parents so that the children may visit 
the employee parent who may not 
have custody. The rising divorce rate 
is a reality for the Foreign Service, as 
well as for the nation, and it is unfair 
to penalize the Foreign Service child 
by preventing him from visiting one 
of his parents because of distance and 
travel costs. 

‘*T would like to see the provi- 
sion of a survivor annuity to all cur- 
rent surviving former spouses of de- 
ceased members of the Foreign Serv- 
ice, provided that the former spouse 
has been married and in the Foreign 
Service for 10 years and has spent six 
of those 10 years overseas. 

‘*T am also anxious to rectify two 
problems which relate to health insur- 
ance. Regulation currently excludes 
dependent parents or parents-in-law 
of a Department employee from re- 
ceiving health benefits even while 
overseas. On the other hand, these 


same dependents are eligible for other 
allowances such as travel. We would 
like to see the regulations expanded to 
include dependent parents and 
parents-in-law while they are over- 
seas. 

**! would also like to see some 
provision made for continued health 
coverage for divorced Foreign Service 
wives calculated on community based 
rates. Currently, the inability to pay 
for health insurance is of enormous 
concern to this group of women.’’ 

Mrs. Lloyd concluded: ‘‘In re- 
cent years the Foreign Service family, 
even more than the American family 
in general, has been deeply affected 
by the changing roles and aspirations 
of women, by new and harsher eco- 
nomic realities and other changes in 
our society, which have undermined 
its authority and severely tested its 
strength. The modern, highly edu- 
cated American family, in which both 
husband and wife work and share in 
the responsibilities of the home and 
parenthood, does not easily fit into 
the traditional world of diplomacy.’’ @ 


BANGKOK— Members of the Family 
Liaison Steering Committee are, from 
left, Family Liaison Office coordinator 
Karen Witt, Dorothy Anderson, Mary 
Lulfs, Susan Lenderking, Sherry 
Flenoury and Dagnija Scheer. 
















By GALEN Fox 


In this article Mr. Fox, now an 
international affairs fellow at the 
Council on Foreign Relations, looks 
back on his term as Open Forum 
chairman. 


S I BEGAN my chairmanship a 
year ago, | knew that the very 
people who have something useful to 
say on foreign policy issues fre- 
quently lack the time to sort out and 
communicate their thoughts to others. 
One way around the time squeeze, | 
felt, was to share the effort by bring- 
ing several people together to work on 
a specific topic. I therefore made the 
working group the focus of Open 
Forum activity. 

Meeting at lunchtime on days 
when there were no forum general 
sessions, the working groups man- 
aged to involve scores of people with 
Open Forum on a sustained basis. We 
used working groups to help select 
speakers and to form the core of the 
subsequent discussion with them, to 
discuss how to approach or resolve a 
policy issue, and to draft articles and 
papers. 

I approached the establishment of 
working groups with certain princi- 
ples in mind. I wanted the groups 
collectively to cover a range of top- 
ics, each of which needed specific 
policy attention. | wanted someone on 
my steering committee who could 
either lead the group or advise me on 
its direction. | assumed that, with a 
good topic and sound advice, we 
might attract enough people to intitial 
group meetings to find that smaller 
‘‘critical mass’’ of interested workers 
who would make the group go. Fi- 
nally, | wanted to keep the whole 
working group structure flexible, re- 
minding myself to look for different 
ways to handle different groups. 


The working group format has 
produced results. I believe it is im- 
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SECRETARY’S OPEN FORUM 


‘Working groups’ help to mobilize expertise in Department 


Panels run gamut from USSR to ‘professional concerns’ 





































































Mr. Fox with humorist Art Buchwald, 
left, who was one of the Open Forum 
guest speakers. 


portant to continue having the groups 
study a specific policy question, then 
disband or reform around a different 
issue. Open Forum is a vehicle for 
sending different ideas forward, and 
working groups that deal with a spe- 
cific issue are part of that process. 
Working groups that become standing 
committees may not fit well into the 
loose, ad hoc structure Open Forum 
has had. 

Our working groups covered 
policy issues that concern those serv- 
ing in most geographical and func- 
tional bureaus, and in AID, ICA and 
the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency. The groups drew a mix of 
members from inside and outside the 
issue’s home bureau or agency. Their 





output was as diverse as their mem- 
bership: 

USSR—Under the direction of 
Darryl Johnson, with advice from 
Curt Kamman, this group assembled 
several articles for the fall 1978 issue 
of our publication, OPEN FoRuM, 
making an exceptional contribution to 
this special issue. Its emphasis was 
the Soviet Union (only three pieces in 
the entire journal did not concern the 
USSR). Members of the group later 
participated in meetings and lunches 
with speakers who discussed 
Soviet-related topics. 

DEVELOPMENT STRATEGIES — 
With considerable help from Mike 
Hager, and advice from Keys Mac- 
Manus, this group, too, put together a 
special section — on development 
strategies — for the winter OPEN 
ForuM. The group subsequently met 
at the time the Lathram Report came 
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out, to discuss how that study’s find- 
ings would affect AID. 

U.S. COMPETITIVENESS — This 
group, operating with assistance from 
Erland Heginbotham and Dave Dun- 
ford, provided a focal point for the 
attention Open Forum’s regular pro- 
gram gave to declining U.S. competi- 
tiveness abroad, especially in relation 
to East Asia. Several speakers ad- 
dressed this topic at Open Forum ses- 
sions over the year. Members of the 
group also helped with the special 
section on U.S. competitiveness that 
will run in the forthcoming fall OPEN 
ForuM. The group considered a joint 
paper on what to do about the prob- 
lem, but concluded such a paper 
would repeat work already done 
elsewhere. 

ARMS CONTROL—More than any 
other, the members of this group were 
concerned about the gap between its 
own information and that available to 
policy-makers. They did not feel 
qualified to write a paper on SALT or 
other arms control issues, though they 
encouraged group adviser Peter Wil- 
son to do so. The group wanted to 
hear presentations on arms control 
topics, which led to several Open 
Forum programs on SALT. 

AFRICA—With advice from Lan- 
non Walker, and especially effective 
leadership from John Vincent, the 
Africa working group met throughout 
the year seeking to formulate a com- 
mon position on U.S. policy toward 
South Africa. Given the diversity of 
views expressed at earlier sessions, 
the group reached a remarkable de- 
gree of consensus. It plans to discuss 
with senior U.S. policy-makers deal- 
ing with Africa recommendations 
calling for an end to active U.S. in- 
volvement with South Africa. In ad- 
dition to working out its consensus 
view, the group sponsored general 
Open Forum meetings on South Af- 
rica and participated in several Afri- 
can bureau programs on the same 
subject. 

CONSULAR CONCERNS—Large 
and well-organized under John 
Hotchner, this group is writing a 
major paper on integrating consular 
concerns and U.S. foreign policy. 
Like the Africa group, the consular 
group hopes to take its recommenda- 
tions into a meeting with a Depart- 
ment principal. 
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PRESS AND CONGRESS—This 
group was the only one with no sub- 
stantive focus. The group, however, 
had developed ideas for using the re- 
sources of the Carnegie Endowment’s 
Face-to-Face Program to bring 
foreign affairs personnel together with 
the press and with congressional 
staffers. Working with Don Bandler, 
who headed Face-to-Face, Open 
Forum sponsored two breakfast 
meetings between the press and State 
personnel, focused on topics not yet 
in the headlines: one in February on 
Nigeria and one in June on East Asian 
trade competition. The format worked 
well, and should continue. 

UNDOCUMENTED ALIENS—The 
formation and operation of this 
working group established a model 
for subsequent groups. We first or- 
ganized a debate on illegal aliens and, 
as the debate proceeded, invited 
people to sign up for the working 
group. We then scheduled a second 
session with a single, more neutral, 
speaker, and again invited people to 
join the working group. Shortly af- 
terward, we brought together all those 
who had signed up for an initial, 
spirited working group discussion. 
One of the participants, Eileen 
Heaphy, then volunteered to be 
working group chairman. She has 
since convened the group several 
times, passed out a study that repre- 
sents the Government’s current 
thinking on undocumented aliens, and 
has brought in a series of informed 
guests to meet with the group. Having 
made major strides toward under- 
standing the problem, the group is 
now turning to possible policy rec- 
ommendations. The difficult drafting 
stage still lies ahead, but this group 
has moved through its study phase 
very well. 

PROFESSIONAL CONCERNS—More 
than any other, this working group 
took on a life of its own, having 
formed just before management re- 
leased the preliminary draft of its 
proposal to restructure the personnel 
system. The group sought to persuade 
management the proposal was un- 
necessary. In its effort to do so, it 
produced a series of papers and ques- 
tions, many the product of 1979-80 
Open Forum chairman Paul 
Molineaux. The working group in- 
volvement with the proposal helped 


remind people that Open Forum exists 
to convey controversial ideas, but that 
while individuals, including those in 
working groups, take stands on is- 
sues, Open Forum does not. 


Altogether, the working groups 
produced major papers on two topics, 
with papers covering two more topics 
on the way. Groups also provided the 
material for four successive OPEN 
FoRUM special sections. There was a 
social side to the groups as well. 
People came together in a non- 
hierarchial situation to work on 
foreign policy topics that interested 
them, and met others with the same 
goal. A spirit of goodwill charac- 
terized most working group efforts. 
Contrary to what one might expect, 
many returned repeatedly to this vol- 
untary activity. People enjoyed the 
experience, and this as much as any- 
thing should help the working group 
format continue in the future. 


Forum establishes 2 
new working groups 


The Secretary’s Open Forum is 
establishing two more working 
groups—on eastern Europe and the 
Palestinian question—reports Paul 
Molineaux, the Forum’s new chair- 
man. 

The eastern European group will 
delve into the problems expected to 
follow the passing of aging leaders in 
the Soviet Union and its satellites. 
The group is headed by Forum vice 
chairman Michael Lemmon, Office of 
International Security Policy, Bureau 
of Politico-Military Affairs. Members 
of the foreign affairs community who 
wish to join may contact him in Room 
7430, ext. 24930. 

The working group on the Pales- 
tinian question will discuss the Mid- 
dle East problem, particularly its re- 
lationship with the human rights 
policies of the United States. Mr. 
Molineaux, who is serving as head of 
this panel, may be reached in Room 
7419, ext. 28790. 

Several working groups will 
continue to study key policy issues in 
other areas. Among the most active in 
recent months, were groups dealing 
with professional concerns, consular 
concerns, undocumented aliens and 
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GUATEMALA—Anmbassador Frank V. 
Ortiz Jr., wearing a travel-beaten top 
hat, chats with the Guatemalan chief of 
protocol and Mrs. Ortiz at a reception 
following his presentation of credentials. 


Southern Africa. 

The group working on profes- 
sional concerns prepared a series of 
papers focusing on the proposed 
Foreign Service Act and the role of 
the Foreign Service. Some of these 
papers were published in the Spring- 
Summer issue of the journal, OPEN 
ForuM. The group is continuing its 
work in cooperation with the Ameri- 
can Foreign Service Association. H. 
Kenneth Hill, Office of Management 
Operations, is chairman of the group. 
He is in Room 7427, ext. 21684. 

The working group on southern 
Africa is studying the question: What 
should U.S. policy be toward the 
‘‘intractable problems’’ in southern 
Africa? A forthcoming issue of the 
OPEN Forum focusing on Africa will 
include a paper by the group dealing 
with the fundamental premises of 
American policy. The chairman is 
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John Vincent, Bureau of African Af- 
fairs, Room 3509, ext. 24271. 


4 named to Forum’s 
editorial board 


Four new members have been 
named to the OPEN Forum editorial 
board. They are Michael Lemmon, 
Politico-Military Affairs; Ray Snider, 
Policy Planning Staff; Mary Ann Pet- 
rine, Foreign Affairs Document and 
Reference Center; and Larry W. 
Roeder Jr., Bureau of International 
Organization Affairs. They will join 
the current board of the journal: Carol 
Becker, Library; George Dragnich, 
Bureau of Intelligence and Research; 
George Griffin, now at the Foreign 
Service Institute; Cameron Hume, 
Bureau of African Affairs; Thomas 
Miller, U.S. consulate, Chiang Mai, 
Thailand; Michael Schneider, ICA; 
and Sanford Watzman, NEWSLETTER. 

In another action, the Open 
Forum board lined up several speak- 
ers for the fall lecture series. Sched- 
uled to address the Forum were Gil- 
bert Padilla, United Farm Workers, 
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October 3; Ambassador Anthony 
Quainton, State’s director for com- 
batting terrorism, October 10; James 
Zogby, Palestinian Human Rights 
Campaign, October 17; and Richard 
Celeste, director of the Peace Corps, 
November 28. 

Forum officials pointed out that 
the Department recently reaffirmed its 
commitment to the principle of dis- 
sent, and has revised regulations gov- 
erning it. These regulations were out- 
lined in an airgram to all posts on 
August 16. Regulations reviewing the 
Department’s policy on dissent, and 
the use of the Dissent Channel, also 
are being revised in amendments to 
the Foreign Affairs Manual 
(FAM)— Volume 2, Section 101; 
Volume 5, Section 212.30; and Vol- 
ume 11, Section 243. 


Blachly’ s 
October quiz: 
Proper names 


(Answers on Page 48) 


By FRED BLACHLY 


A carriage called a ‘‘victoria’’ 
was named after the English queen 
who fancied that means of getting 
around. The unit of electricity 
called a ‘‘watt’’ was named for 
James Watt. The word ‘‘sadism’’ 
comes to us from the Marquis de 
Sade. Our language is full of this 
progress from Proper Name to 
common word. Listed below are 11 
other examples. Can you give the 
proper name from which these 
words were derived? At 10 points 
per word, a perfect score would 
be 110. 

How close can you come? 

. boycott. 
. braille. 
. bowie knife. 
. peach melba or melba 


. teddy bear. 

. frankfurter. 

. grog. 

. bourbon (as in whiskey). 
. bloomer. 

10. roentgen. 

11. quisling. 





GRIEVANCE ACTIONS 


The articles in this section are 
summaries of Foreign Service Griev- 
ance Board decisions, in cases 
brought by employees of State, AlD 
and the International Communication 
Agency. The board, in issuing the 
summaries, has taken care to protect 
the identity of grievants. For exam- 
ple, the employing agency and over- 
seas posts are not identified except 
where sense demands it. Also, only 
the masculine pronoun is used. The 
numbers are sequential, assigned to 
each case as it was received by the 
board. 


Employee bats .333 
on 3 grievances 


301 —The grievant raised three 
questions about the 
agency’s administration of differential 
pay and its policy governing annual 
pay limitations. The grievant’s first 
claim was that post differential allow- 
ance was due him from the date his 
family, not he, returned to post from 
home leave, as he had remained in 
Washington on a TDY [temporary 
duty] assignment. He had had to 
shorten his home leave and postpone 
his return to post in order to accept 
the Washington assignment, and his 
family had had to return to post in 
order that the children could begin 
school. The grievant argued that had 
he interrupted his TDY in order to es- 
cort his family to post, regulations 
would have obliged the agency to 
commence differential allowance 
from that return date. In effect, then, 
because he remained in Washington at 
the agency’s convenience, and saved 
the Government the cost of his 
round-trip fare, he had unfairly had to 
sacrifice his differential pay. This 
loss was also unfair, he charged, be- 
cause his family experienced the pri- 
vations of a hardship post, and their 
situation is also intended to be offset 
by differential pay. 

The agency argued that it had 
complied with regulations in making 
its determination, citing Section 
531.2, as follows: ‘‘The post differ- 
ential to an employee whose differ- 
ential was terminated during a period 
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of absence shall commence as of the 
date of his return to his differential 
post.’’ The only exceptions provided 
to this rule are if a family member 
over 21 years of age remains at post, 
or if the travel away from post was 
necessitated by a detail assignment. 
The agency noted that the grievant’s 
purpose of travel had been home 
leave, not TDY, and that no members 
of his family had remained at post at 
the time of his departure. 

The board agreed that the griev- 
ant had suffered a financial depriva- 
tion by virtue of his willingness to 
serve TDY at the agency’s conveni- 
ence. Though the board found the 
situation regrettable, it did not find 
that the agency had violated any reg- 
ulations. Therefore it made no award 
on this count. 

The second issue the grievant 
raised concerned Section 552 of the 
Standardized Regulations, which 
states, in essence, that an employee’s 
annual pay (including salary and post 
differential) may not exceed an 
amount which is $100 less than the 
yearly salary authorized for the head 
officer at post. The agency calculated 
the grievant’s annual pay ceiling 
based on his biweekly pay rate. The 
grievant contended that this was an 
arbitrary application of the provision, 
as it did not take into account the 
grievant’s loss of pay differential 
during his leave time. In effect then, 
he argued, due to misguided agency 
administrative practices, he had lost 
almost % of the pay differential due 
him. 

The agency argued that it had 
converted the annual pay ceiling to a 
biweekly pay rate in accordance with 
guidelines set forth by the Comp- 
troller General. The agency claimed 
that this method was derivative from 
the statutory method for converting an 
annual rate of basic pay to a basic 
biweekly rate. 

The board found that the 
agency’s failure to take into account 
fluctuations in the grievant’s pay rate 
resulted in the grievant’s unfair loss 
of income. The board held that the 
agency’s method of computing griev- 
ant’s pay did not give full effect to 


post differential regulations. Fur- 
thermore, it found that the agency 
practice of converting compensation 
other than basic pay from an annual to 
a biweekly rate was not proper unless 
there were an attempt to adjust this 
rate at the end of the year. The board 
found that the grievant was entitled to 
his full post differential pay, as this 
did not bring his annual pay in excess 
of the $100-less-per-year rule. 

The grievant’s third allegation 
was that it was improper, in general, 
for the agency to place a limitation on 
an employee’s base income predicated 
on the annual pay of another em- 
ployee, namely the head officer at 
post. The grievant’s objection was 
illustrated by a hypothetical example 
in which the arrival at post of a 
**junior chief of mission’’ could mean 
the reduction in pay of an officer al- 
ready at post. 

The board declined to comment 
on a hypothetical situation. The 
grievant’s loss of pay in this case had 
not been due to a situation of this 
type. 


Board rules against 
employee on 4 counts 


320. grievant charged the 
agency with harassment, 
abusive language directed at him by 
his supervisors, denial of compensa- 
tion for earned overtime and denial 
and mishandling of performance 
evaluation reports. As relief, he re- 
quested two retroactive promotions, a 
Meritorious Honor Award, credit for 
26 hours’ overtime, and official entry 
in his performance file of an interim 
evaluation report. 

The board found no evidence of 
harassment. Many of the problems the 
grievant faced had been recognized at 
post and timely corrected. The super- 
visor who had insulted the grievant in 
a heated discussion apologized at the 
time, and again at the hearing. 

Questions about overtime pay 
were generated by a series of errors 
subsequently corrected in the griev- 
ant’s pay record. The board did not 
find the grievant entitled to 26 hours’ 
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claimed compensatory time. 

In regard to the alleged mishan- 
dling of an interim OER that was pre- 
pared but not forwarded to a junior 
officer promotion board, the board 
found that the agency had been rea- 
sonable in its decision to stay the re- 
port, as the grievant had meanwhile 
been nominated for promotion and 
thus removed from probationary 
status. The board also did not find 
merit in the grievant’s charge that 
OERs [officer evaluation reports] 
were unfairly denied him. All periods 
of his service were correctly covered 
by evaluation reports. 

In conclusion, the board found 
no merit in the four charges made 
against the agency and denied the 
grievance. 


Case turns on 1975 
amendment to law 


—The grievant charged that 
DST inc agency had acted un- 
lawfully when it did not comply with 
an ‘‘interim grievance board’’ rec- 
ommendation that the grievant be re- 
troactively promoted to FSR-2. In 
that decision, the board had found 
that the grievant would have been 
promoted but for an ‘‘unwarranted 
personnel action’’ on the agency’s 
part. The issue in the current griev- 
ance is whether the agency head, in 
rejecting the recommendation, had 
violated applicable law, namely Sec- 
tion 692 (14) of the Foreign Service 
Act, which reads in pertinent part: 
‘*A recommendation of the Board 
may be rejected in part or in toto if 
the action recommended would be 
contrary to law, would adversely af- 
fect the foreign policy or security of 
the United States, or would substan- 
tially impair the efficiency of the 
Service. If the decision rejects the 
recommendation in part or in toto, the 
decision shall state specifically any 
and all reasons for such action.”’ 

The agency argued that the board 
lacked jurisdiction on the basis of 
Section 693 (a), which provides that a 
grievant may not file a grievance if he 
has formerly received a final decision 
on the merits of the case. The board 
found, however, that this grievance 
constituted a new claim as defined in 
Section 692 (1)(B): any act within the 
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agency’s control which violates an 
applicable law and affects, therefore, 
the grievant’s career status. 

The agency claimed that the pro- 
visions limiting the scope of its dis- 
cretion to reject board recommenda- 
tions were not yet applicable at the 
time the agency made its final deci- 
sion not to comply with the recom- 
mendation concerned here. Specif- 
ically, it contended that the 1975 
amendment to the Foreign Service 
Act did not become effective until the 
date the regulations were promul- 
gated, 14 days after the agency ad- 
ministrator made his final decision. 
The agency maintained that it had 
been within its legal rights to act on 
the original grievance strictly in ac- 
cordance with agency regulations. 

The board found that the 1975 
amendment was effective as of the 
date of its passage, prior to the pro- 
mulgation of the regulations. The 
finding, therefore, is that the law was 
in effect while the original grievance 
was still pending, that is, after the 
board issued its decision and before 
the agency made its final determina- 
tion not to comply. It ordered that the 
grievant be retroactively promoted. 


Husband-wife team is 
split; U.S. must pay 


SO Siscin grievant was a 
Foreign Service Reserve 
Limited Class 5 officer (FSRL-5) 
abroad at the time that his spouse, 
also an agency employee, was trans- 
ferred to Washington. The grievant 
contended that when he tried to also 
obtain a transfer to Washington, or a 
TDY or training assignment there, the 
agency informed him that his only 
options were to complete his tour of 
duty abroad or resign. He chose to re- 
sign and accompany his spouse, but 
subsequently, after reentering the 
service as FSRR-5, grieved the dis- 
ruption to his career. He claimed that 
the agency had failed to comply with 
its obligations as set forth in a joint 
State/AID/USIA message (CA-3745) 
which states in pertinent part: ‘‘The 
foreign affairs agencies will make 
every effort to assign both husband 
and wife to the same post . . . If such 
assignments are not feasible the hus- 
band and wife may be assigned posi- 
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tions at different posts, or one or the 
other of the couple will be granted 
leave without pay for the duration of 
one full tour of duty. The couple will 
be consulted on the alternatives.’’ 
Because of the agency failure to con- 
sult him on any but two claimed un- 
satisfactory alternatives, the grievant 
requested that his current FSRL-5 
status be backdated to the date that he 
reentered the service as an FSRR-S, 
and that his present rank be converted 
to FSR-4. 

The agency conceded that it may 
not have strictly adhered to the 
guidelines set forth in CA-3745. It 
argued, however, that it had been 
within its discretionary rights in lim- 
iting the grievant’s options. Fur- 
thermore, it had since compensated 
the grievant for any possible unfair- 
ness by converting him to FSRL 
status. 


The board found no evidence that 
the grievant had been consulted on 
career alternatives in accordance with 
the explicit provisions of CA-3745. It 
determined that as a result of this de- 
ficiency the grievant had spent several 
years in non-career status as an FSRR 
instead of retaining the status that 
would have been his had the error not 
occurred. The board therefore di- 
rected that the grievant’s current ap- 
pointment as an FSRL be backdated 
to the day of his reappointment in the 
Service. Because the grievant had 
been barred from competing for pro- 
motion as an FSRL and because of his 
excellent performance record, the 
board also recommended that he be 
promoted to FSRL-4, effective im- 
mediately. It did not rule on the 
grievant’s conversion to FSR status, 
as that is contingent upon a negotiated 
agreement between the agency and 
the union. 


Reemployment rights: 
grievant loses case 


—The grievant alleged that 
347 he had been arbitrarily and 
illegally denied reemployment rights 
with the Civil Service after his trans- 
fer to the Foreign Service. Although 
he had been compelled to leave the 
Civil Service on account of a 
reduction-in-force (RIF) action, he 
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argued that there should have been no 
break in service in that the formal re- 
quirements for the transfer (including 
post concurrence in the assignment 
and appropriate medical clearance), 
had been completed before the date 
his RIF notice took effect. The fact 
that his transfer actually took effect 
one day after his separation, he com- 
plained, was due to the agency’s un- 
fair delay in revalidating his security 
clearance. Further, the grievant 
maintained that the agency had in fact 
granted reemployment to other Civil 
Service employees in situations simi- 
lar to his own. 

The agency maintained that be- 
cause the grievant entered the Foreign 
Service after he was involuntarily 
separated from his Civil Service posi- 
tion, the agency was prevented by 
regulation (Chapter 352 of the Federal 
Personnel Manual) from granting him 
reemployment rights. It maintained 
that the RIF action was accomplished 
prior to the transfer in accordance 
with agency policy. The agency con- 
ceded, however, that certain Civil 
Service personnel had been trans- 
ferred to the Foreign Service at two 
geographic bureaus before their RIF 
notices had run their course—and 
thus maintained reemployment rights 
with the Civil Service branch of the 
agency. The agency viewed these ir- 
regularities as improper and requiring 
correction. Nonetheless, the agency 
held that they did not justify another 
impermissible action in the grievant’s 
case. 

The board concluded that even 
though some employees received the 
benefits of an improper application of 
regulations and policy, there was no 
legal basis for according reemploy- 
ment rights to the grievant. 


Labor officer given 
more time in class 


349 —The grievant charged that 
falsely prejudicial and er- 


roneous comments in his performance 
file accounted for his failure to be 
promoted over a 12-year period. He 
also charged that the agency had 
treated him unfairly by allowing him 
to serve 12 years in positions clas- 
sified two grades higher than his per- 
sonal rank. 
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Many of the offending comments 
in the grievant’s file referred to his 
and his wife’s ethnic backgrounds, 
and to his trade union background. 
Especially protested was a rating offi- 
cer’s statement in an officer evalua- 
tion report (OER) which stated that 
the agency had no longer a need for 
specialists from the U.S. labor 
movement to fill attache positions. 
Most of these comments, since de- 
leted from the file by the agency, 
were considered inadmissible by the 
grievant. He also did not feel that 
their removal had been sufficient 
remedy for the damage done to his 
career. He noted that, although he had 
been promoted subsequent to the 
emendations, he would need another 
promotion in order not to be 
selected-out for time-in-class in two 
years. Therefore, he requested as re- 
lief retroactive and current promo- 
tions. 

The agency held that the reason 
for the grievant’s poor promotion rec- 
ord was his consistently weak drafting 
ability, noted by successive rating of- 
ficers. The agency also pointed out 
that all of the grievant’s experience 
had been in the narrow labor field, 
whereas selection board precepts 
stressed versatility as an important 
criterion for promotion. Further, the 
agency attributed the grievant’s pro- 
motion after 12 years not to his 
‘“‘cleansed’’ file, but rather to new 
promotion procedures which stressed 
time-in-class seniority. 

The agency denied the grievant’s 
contention that any comments in his 
file were ‘‘inadmissible’’ at the time 
they were made. It noted that, until 
1971, appraisal reports were designed 
to elicit comments about the personal 
qualities of an officer and his family. 
Subsequent selection boards had been 
instructed to ignore these comments 
and, in any case, the agency sub- 
mitted that these comments had not 
been derogatory in intent or effect. 
Finally, the agency justified the 
grievant’s 12 years in a position 
above his rank by asserting that its 
policy of ‘‘rank-in-person’’ rather 
than ‘‘rank-in-position’’ is a generous 
one which allows an officer an op- 
portunity to demonstrate a capacity to 
perform at higher levels and thereby 
improve his chances for promotion. 

The board did not find that the 


majority of the protested comments 
had been inadmissible or falsely pre- 
judicial, nor of significance great 
enough to have affected his promotion 
prospects. The board was persuaded 
that weakness in drafting could well 
have accounted for the grievant’s rel- 
atively slow promotion rate. 


The board found, however, that 
the passage in the performance evalu- 
ation about the lack of need for labor 
attaches from the U.S. labor move- 
ment was falsely prejudicial. It also 
found that 12 years is a very long 
time to consistently assign an officer 
to higher-rated positions without a 
promotion. 

The board felt that the grievant 
had suffered some disadvantage to his 
career but did not find that, but for 
these injuries, he would have been 
promoted. For this reason, the board 
did not recommend promotion but did 
order that in the event the grievant 
was not promoted to Class 2 within 
the allowable time limits, he should 
be given an additional two years in 
class. 


Employee is awarded 
3 months’ per diem 


—The grievant alleged that 
359... agency had wrongfully 
denied him per diem pay while he was 
on temporary duty assignment in 
Washington, awaiting transfer to 
another post. His previous post had 
been closed and it was the responsi- 
bility of the grievant’s Washington 
office to reassign personnel overseas. 
In July, the grievant’s office sent a 
‘‘nomination for assignment’’ to the 
agency’s personnel office, also re- 
questing a 45-day extension of his 
TDY, which had expired the end of 
June. The personnel office sent a 
‘‘nomination cable’’ to the post for 
clearance but did not respond to the 
TDY request. All necessary clear- 
ances for the grievant’s transfer were 
complete by mid-September. At this 
time the grievant’s office again sub- 
mitted a request for TDY authoriza- 
tion and, again, it was denied. 

The agency maintained that the 
reason the TDY was never authorized 
was because Washington was the 
grievant’s duty station, not a tempor- 
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ary assignment. It argued that, ac- 
cording to agency regulations, ‘‘per 
diem is payable only when an em- 
ployee is away from the employee’s 
permanent duty station. . .”’ 

The board found no evidence to 
indicate that Washington was ever 
considered a permanent duty station 
by either the personnel office or the 
grievant’s office during the period 
while the grievant was awaiting 
transfer. Therefore, the board ordered 
that the grievant be paid per diem 
from July through September. 


Ambassador expels 
him; board concurs 


ae Bau grievant contended 
that he had been denied due 
process when he was ordered out of 
Country X by the ambassador. He 
claimed that he had never been in- 
formed of the exact charges against 
him or given an opportunity to defend 
himself. He grieved the letter of rep- 
rimand that was subsequently put in 
his file, claiming that it was based on 
erroneous allegations about his per- 
sonal conduct in Country X, and also 
based on falsely prejudicial material 
in his security file. He complained 
that he had been denied access to the 
agency’s ‘‘adverse action file’’ on 
him, and that he had not been allowed 
to discuss the letter of reprimand with 
agency officials. He complained too 
that he and a colleague who was also 
expelled from Country X had been 
treated unequally in that the other 
person had since been rehired in 
Country X. 

The agency maintained that it 
had done everything in its power to 
convince the government of Country 
X that the grievant should be allowed 
to continue his work there.-The am- 
bassador acted expeditiously in re- 
sponse to a police report from the 
Ministry of Interior in which charges 
were leveled against the grievant and 
the other person. The foreign office 
had informed the embassy that these 
men had behaved disreputably and 
would be asked to leave the country 
within 48 hours as personae non 
gratae. The ambassador succeeded in 
postponing the departure two days, 
and gained permission to have the two 
men removed by order of the U.S. 
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Government rather than by that of 
Country X. They did not succeed in 
getting the charges dropped. 

The agency maintained that the 
letter of reprimand was based solely 
on the grievant’s conduct in Country 
X and that it had had proper authority 
and justifiable grounds for its is- 
suance. It denied that it was under 
any obligation to show the grievant 
the material on which the reprimand 
was based, as the letter itself gave full 
reasons for the agency action. In the 
agency’s view, there was no require- 
ment that the grievant be granted an 
interview to discuss the reprimand. 

The agency noted that the other 
person had been a contract employee 
whose contract had been terminated 
after the Country X incident. The 
agency had not acted on his behalf 
when he secured reemployment in 
Country X. 

The board found no merit in the 
grievant’s claims. It found no evi- 
dence that the grievant had been de- 
nied due process in his expulsion 
from Country X. The charges against 
him were substantiated by testimony 
and, in view of the charges, the board 
found that the ambassador and the 
agency staff had done all they could 
to withdraw or modify the expulsion 
orders. The board found the letter of 
reprimand accurate and warranted and 
not based on information outside the 
realm of the incident. 


Entry at Class 8 
corrected to 7 


—The grievant argued that 
378 the Board of Examiners had 
misapplied regulations and failed to 
credit him properly for experience he 
brought with him into the Service. He 
contended that, whereas he came in as 
a Class 8 officer, his prior experience 
met the criteria, in effect at the time, 
for a Class 7 appointment. The board 
issued an interim decision in which it 
ordered the agency to ascertain if the 
grievant had qualified for a higher- 
level appointment. The agency com- 
plied and informed the board that ac- 
tion to correct the grievant’s entry to 
Class 7 was warranted. 

The grievant also contended that, 
had he been initially appointed as an 
FSO-7, he would have been promoted 
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to Class 6 at the time when he was, in 
fact, promoted to Class 7. He argued 
this on the basis of his claimed ex- 
cellent performance record. The 
agency disagreed, however, and ar- 
gued that since pre-threshold promo- 
tions at this time were competitively 
based, there was no way of knowing 
how the selection board might have 
ranked the grievant. Instead, the 
agency argued, the grievant would 
have been considered and approved 
for promotion a little over a year 
later, when the selection board was 
operating under the new precepts of 
the Career Candidate Program, which 
provided for administrative promo- 
tions to Class 6 for satisfactory per- 
formance. 

The board recommended the 
grievant’s entry level be corrected to 
Class 7. It did not conclude, however, 
that it could reasonably extrapolate 
the grievant’s competitiveness among 
Class 7 officers from his competitive- 
ness among his Class 8 peers. There- 
fore, it recommended that his promo- 
tion be made retroactive to the later 
date proposed by the agency. To pre- 
clude prospective disadvantage before 
commissioning and tenure boards, the 
board also ordered that, if the griev- 
ant were not granted tenure within his 
allotted time, he be allowed an addi- 
tional review by those boards. 


He ‘narrowly’ missed 
promotion? Says who? 


—The grievant claimed that 
384 circumstances at post, spe- 
cifically the ambassador’s alleged in- 
competence, placed an unfair burden 
on him which resulted in an OER that 
unfairly prejudiced his promoticnal 
opportunities. Although this OER had 
since been removed from his file by 
the agency, the grievant held that it 
had been responsible for his narrowly 
missing a selection board recommen- 
dation for promotion. 

The agency held that the griev- 
ance concerned the judgment of a 
selection board and was therefore out- 
side the grievance board’s jurisdic- 
tion. On the merits, the agency agreed 
that the OER was inaccurate but not 
that it had prejudiced the grievant’s 
promotional chances. Moreover, it 
did not find that the statistics con- 
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firmed the grievant’s contention that 
he had only narrowly missed being 
promoted. 


The board asserted jurisdiction 
over the grievance on the basis that it 
was a complaint about ‘‘alleged inac- 
curacy, error, or falsely prejudicial 
material in the grievant’s official per- 
sonnel file.”’ It did not find, however, 
that the OER in question had damaged 
the grievant’s opportunities for pro- 
motion or that he had narrowly 
missed a promotion. Therefore, there 
was no merit found in this grievance. 


Firing, board, agrees, 
was ‘political’ 


—The grievant contended 
38S ia the termination of his 
time-limited appointment violated law 
and agency regulations. He submitted 
that the decision to dismiss him was 
predicated upon a list of 10 names, 
his own included, of supposed politi- 
cal appointees of the previous admin- 
istration. He denied that his had been 
a political appointment and further 
alleged that, even if it had been, this 
was not legitimate grounds for termi- 
nation. Regulations restrict termina- 
tions of time-limited appointments to 
the time when such an appointment 
expires, the program expires, there is 
no longer a need for the Reserve offi- 
cer’s services, or he fails to perform 
his duties satisfactorily (3 FAM 713). 
The grievant denied the agency’s 
charge that his performance had been 
unsatisfactory, noting that this charge 
was seemingly developed only after 
the termination notice had been 
grieved. 

The agency claimed that the 
grievant was dismissed for less-than- 
satisfactory performance. It allegedly 
had not made this explicit initially out 
of consideration for the grievant. The 
agency pointed out that the 10 listed 
employees were ranked among them- 
selves in order of relative worth to the 
agency, and the grievant’s name was 
last. None of the other nine appoint- 
ments were terminated. 


The board found no evidence that 
the grievant’s performance would 
have been found wanting but for the 
fact that he was perceived as a politi- 
cal appointee and, therefore, politi- 
cally vulnerable. Although it is true 
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that he was ranked last on the list, the 
evidence suggested that, under the 
circumstances of a normal evaluation 
or in comparison with a larger family 
of peers, the grievant’s performance 
would have been found satisfactory. 
The board found that it was a viola- 
tion of regulations and possibly of 
law to judge one employee, who is 
believed to be politically connected, 
by different standards than hold for 
other employees. Therefore, the 
board ordered the grievant’s 
reinstatement with back pay. 


Grievant loses case 
based on late OER 


367i grievant complained 
that, but for the late sub- 
mission of an interim officer evalua- 
tion report (OER) (a consequence of 
faulty communications between post 
and agency headquarters), he would 
have been recommended for promo- 
tion by a junior officer selection 
board (JOSB). Instead he had to wait 
a year and a half until the convening 
of the next JOSB, at which time he 
was recommended and duly pro- 
moted. The OER in question arrived 
at the agency two days before the 
JOSB adjourned. The grievant argued 
that, even if the JOSB had had a 
chance to see the OER, it could not 
possibly have had time to thought- 
fully and justly consider the grievant 
for promotion. 

The agency argued that the fact 
that the grievant received a ‘‘de- 
ferred’’ rating rather than a ‘‘non- 
rate’’ from the JOSB was evidence 
that he had been considered for pro- 
motion. 

The board queried the members 
of the JOSB and received responses 
from all six members. Five of them 
noted that there had been many late- 
arriving reports and that there had 
been a deliberate effort made to in- 
sure the equitable consideration of all 
officers, including those whose OERs 
were submitted during the last days. 
One member remembered the griev- 
ant’s name among those considered. 
On the basis of these replies, the 
board concluded that in all likelihood 
the JOSB had received and reviewed 
the grievant’s OER. The board de- 
cided the grievance was not meritori- 
ous. 


Worldwide service is 
his Achilles’ heel 


393 —The grievant charged that 
the agency had failed to 


comply with regulations when it ter- 
minated his time-limited appointment 
without converting him to career 
status. According to agency regula- 
tions, there are six criteria for conver- 
sion, and the grievant submitted that 
he met all requirements. He main- 
tained that there was a continuing 
need for experts in his field and that 
the agency had not made an honest 
effort to place him. He also main- 
tained that there were very few posts 
in the world where he could not serve 
for medical considerations, and, fi- 
nally, he denied that a few ‘‘unflat- 
tering’? comments in his performance 
file meant an inability to function 
overseas. 

The agency contended that: (1) 
no ongoing assignment could be 
found for the grievant and therefore it 
was not obligated to convert him to 
career status; (2) he had only limited 
medical clearance when full-duty 
medical clearance is a criterion for 
conversion, to be waived only at the 
personnel director’s discretion; and 
(3) he had not demonstrated a capac- 
ity to function in an overseas envi- 
ronment in that he had an ongoing 
difficulty getting along with people, 
as revealed in his performance file. 
The agency also argued that the board 
lacked jurisdiction over this case be- 
cause it dealt with the termination of 
a time-limited appointment. 


The board found it had jurisdic- 
tion because the grievance concerned 
an alleged failure on the agency’s part 
to carry out its obligations under reg- 
ulations. The board, in considering 
each of the criteria, found that the 
agency had not met its obligation on 
two counts. It had not determined if 
there was a ‘‘continuing require- 
ment’’ for the grievant’s service as 
evidenced by ‘‘possession of skills 

. total education and experience 
...°’ The board found that the 
agency’s policy of equating ‘‘re- 
quirement’’ with an ‘‘ongoing as- 
signment’’ was invalid. The board 
also did not find evidence to substan- 
tiate the agency’s claim that the 
grievant did not have the capacity to 
function in an overseas environment. 
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However, because of the fact that the 
grievant could not demonstrate a 
‘*continued availability for worldwide 
service’’ and because that require- 
ment was not waived, the board found 
the grievant unable to meet one con- 
version criterion, and therefore the 
grievance was denied. 


Selection-out action 
is upheld by board 


—The grievant protested his 
407 impending selection out for 
time in class, claiming that two 
falsely prejudicial officer evaluation 
reports (OERs) were responsible for 
his failure to be promoted. In regard 
to the first OER, the grievant charged 
that his rating officer had not dis- 
cussed with him his goals and objec- 
tives for the rated period at the begin- 
ning of that period, in accordance 
with newly-issued instructions. The 
agency argued that this was a techni- 
cal error that had not disadvantaged 
the grievant, as his continuous goals 
had been analyzed in detail the pre- 
vious rating period. The grievant also 
charged that the reviewing officer had 
‘*directed’’ the rating officer to make 
negative changes in his drafted com- 
ments, this in violation of FAM Sec- 
tion 517.2(b). The agency submitted 
that, nonetheless, as the rating officer 
had testified before the board, he had 
written a ‘‘complete, honest and fair 
report.’’ The grievant also charged 
that the reviewing officer’s criticisms 
were not based on real knowledge of 
his performance and objected to his 
‘*concurrence’’ with the rating offi- 
cer’s supposed ‘‘reservations about 
(grievant’s) potential as a top-flight 
(agency) professional officer’? when, 
in fact, the rating officer had written 
no such thing. The agency maintained 
that the reviewing officer was qual- 
ified to appraise the grievant’s per- 
formance and had done so candidly 
and fairly. He had confirmed the rat- 
ing officer’s assessment of the griev- 
ant as an officer ‘‘about at the median 
level of performance.”’ 

In regard to the second OER, the 
grievant contended that he had been 
unfairly faulted for lack of initiative 
and drive. He complained that the 
projects for which he was responsible 
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were fraught with difficulties ac- 
knowledged at post and that, in addi- 
tion, he was overworked with petty 
assignments. The agency countered 
that the grievant had not put sufficient 
effort into surmounting difficulties, 
nor in improving his drafting ability, 
a shortcoming consistently pointed 
out to him. 

The board found no sufficient 
basis for ordering the protested OERs 
removed from the grievant’s file. 
Though it noted some infractions of 
rules and regulations, such as the lack 
of written work goals or the sugges- 
tions offered the rating officer by the 
reviewing officers, it did not find that 
these had hampered the grievant’s 
performance or misled the selection 
boards. Therefore, it denied the 
grievance. 


Low blow by computer 
hands him decision 
—Because of an acknowl- 
409 edged administrative error 
on the part of the agency, the grievant 


asked that his promotion be made 
retroactive to the date a specialist 
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board convened, rather than the date 
one month later when it reconvened to 
consider him for promotion. The 
grievant, though he met the criteria 
for competition for promotion, was 
not considered by the original board 
because of an error in a computer 
printout. The agency could not cor- 
rect the error retroactively because it 
is not authorized to do so. Having 
duly ascertained that the grievant 
would have been promoted by the 
original specialist board, the Griev- 
ance Board ordered the grievant’s re- 
troactive promotion. 


Get your silver dollars 


Two sales of 978,134 Carson 
City silver dollars—last of the Gov- 
ernment’s holdings of the historic 
coins—will be held early next year, 
the General Services Administration 
has announced. Prices of the 90% 
silver coins will be determined by 
future market conditions and an- 
nounced prior to each sale. Those in- 
terested should send a postcard to 
Carson City Silver Dollars, San Fran- 
cisco, 94170, or call Steve Guiheen, 
(703) 557-0300. @ 
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‘*To begin with I’m 49 and still a GS-9.”’ 


(Reprinted with permission from the Federal Times) 
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LIVING THE 
LATIN WAY: 
LA PAZ 


Perched at an altitude of some 
12,500 feet in the Bolivian Andes, La 
Paz—the world’s highest capital 
city—offers experiences unique in the 
Foreign Service: from skiing and 
climbing lofty peaks at the edge of the 
city to visiting Indian villages on the 
altiplano. These photos are part of a 
NEWSLETTER Series featuring over- 
seas posts. 


Ambassador Paul H. Boeker performs 
ritual in which he ‘‘takes possession’’ of 
the new embassy grounds. Bolivian cus- 
tom holds that the new owner of a prop- 
erty must roll on the ground before it can 
be recognized as his. 


Snow-capped Mount Illimani towers 
above La Paz from a distance of some 60 
miles. Lack of pollution in Bolivian sky 
makes the 21,000-foot peak appear closer 
than it is. 


Kelly Mead, daughter of Marine Sgt. 
Steve Mead, searches for eggs at the am- 
bassador’s residence. 
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Embassy staff members come up for air 
after a day in a mine at 15,000 feet. 
From left are a mining company em- 
ployee; Bruce Porter, minerals attache; 
Bob Snyder, David Greenlee and Walt 
D’ Andrade of the Political Section; En- 
rique Perez, desk officer from State; 
another company employee; and Fer- 
nando Urquidi, embassy national em- 
ployee. 
<=, 


cary 


Softballers (they were the ’78 champions 
in a 14-team Bolivian amateur league) 
are, kneeling, from left, Ambassador 
Paul H. Boeker; John Heide, Military 
Assistance Group; Gunnery Sgt. Kenneth 
Joy; Dennis Sheehan, principal, Ameri- 


can Cooperative School; Ralph Johnson, 
Political Section. Standing: Peter De- 
Shazo, ICA; Chuck Simons, Military As- 
sistance Group; Marine Sgt. John Nor- 
ris; and Don Kessler, American Institute 
for Free Labor Development. 





Embassy children line up for egg toss in 
front of the residence. 


Ambassador Paul H. Boeker walks off 

with his prize—an ocelot—given to him 

by school children of the City of Fundraising game at the American 

Tacwina, Rear Che Ar gemany NeeeT. School brought in some $2,000 for the li- 
brary. 





‘“‘The Irpavi River Valley Boys.’’ This 
quintet, made up of embassy employees, 
performs at various post functions. They 
take their name from the river that 
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EMBASSY LA PAZ 
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passes through La Paz. Kneeling, from 
left, are Peter DeShazo, cultural affairs 
officer; Craig Chretien, embassy officer; 
Sgt. Andrew Fuller, defense attache’s 


Kim Reed, wife of AID’s Charles Reed, 
and Ralph and Ann Johnson of State at 
the Community Book Fair in the resi- 
dence garden. 


Mrs. Margaret Boeker, wife of the am- 
bassador, receives a gift—a miniature 
tortora reed boat—from villagers at Ajl- 
lata Grande, a Lake Titicaca community. 


office. Standing: Louis Falino, ICA, di- 
rector, Binational Center; and Jay 
Toohey, APO postmaster. @ 





Ask 
Doctor 
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This column by Eben H. 
Dustin, M.D., chief of the De- 
partment’s Office of Medical 
Services, appears monthly in the 
NEWSLETTER. Whether you are 
serving overseas or at home, you 
are encouraged to get your ques- 
tions answered on these pages. 
Write to the editor, or to Dr. Dus- 
tin directly. In either case, your 
privacy will be respected; your 
post will not be identified. 


Q. 


After the brouhaha several years ago 
about flu shots, what do you think 
about them this year? Should I get 
them when the embassy health unit 
puts out the notice saying they’re 
available? 


A. 


On the recommendations of the U.S. 
Public Health Service, we are making 
flu vaccine available to employees 
and dependents, both at home and 
abroad. The vaccine is indicated for 
individuals with chronic health 
problems—such as heart disease, 
diabetes, kidney disease, chronic lung 
diseases (bronchitis, emphysema, 
asthma, etc.), chronic severe anemia, 
—and for persons with certain malig- 
nancies, or who are receiving 
chemotherapy for cancer or other 
conditions. Vaccination is also rec- 
ommended for older persons, par- 
ticularly those over 65. All of these 
groups include people whom we re- 
gard as ‘‘high risk.’’ That is, an in- 
fluenza infection could be severely 
debilitating for them, and could cause 
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complications of serious proportions, 
or death. This year’s vaccine differs 
from last year’s only in the substitu- 
tion of ‘‘A/Brazil/78’’ for ‘‘A/ 
USSR/77.’’ Because of the 


similarities between these two strains, 


some posts might offer last year’s 
vaccine if it is still on hand and has 
not expired. This is perfectly accept- 
able. As in other years, people who 
are allergic to eggs should absolutely 
not receive flu shots! Even though the 
risk of Guillain-Barre syndrome is 
extremely low (this was the side ef- 
fect which caused the brouhaha to 
which you allude), people receiving 
the flu shots should, nevertheless, be 
aware of the possibility, and should 
balance this risk against the risk of 
influenza and its potential complica- 
tions. If you’re not sure, discuss this 
with your doctor, who knows your 
medical history. And, of course, | 
must emphasize that pregnant women 
who wish to receive this vaccine 
should be carefully evaluated by their 
doctors. 


Q. 


My father and older brother have ul- 
cers, and I’m worried I might get 
them, too. Are ulcers inherited? 


A. 


I can assure you that fussing and 
stewing about whether you may or 
may not get ulcers certainly won’t 
help in preventing them! In fact, the 
medical profession thinks there is a 
definite correlation between anxiety 
or stress and ulcer disease. A review 
of many studies which attempt to 
prove a hereditary background, or the 
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possibility of a genetic tendency to- 
ward developing ulcers, turns up no 
conclusion which confirms an inher- 
ited tendency. Some studies imply 
‘*yes’’; others seem to say: ‘‘Abso- 
lutely not.’’ So, until all the scientific 
evidence is in, I am unable to say 
there is a definite genetic predisposi- 
tion to ulcer disease. In the mean- 
time, relax and enjoy life, your work 
and your present post. 


Q. 


I recently received my medical clear- 
ance sheet, and at the same time I 
was told to have another test-a spe- 
cial blood test. What’s going on? 


A. 


In order to speed up the clearance 
process, a person will be cleared for a 
specific post even though he or she 
still might need to have a minor test 
(a vision test, a blood count, a 
urinalysis) repeated for completeness. 


Q. 


I got a fungus infection in my groin 
while overseas. When I returned to 
the United States I was told the De- 
partment medical program would not 
pay for treatment, even though I de- 
veloped the problem overseas. Why 
not? 


A. 


Outpatient care and related expenses 
are not covered by the Department’s 
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AFRICA 
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medical program whether you are 
overseas or in the United States (ref 3 
FAM 686.5. 2a). So, in general, out- 
patient expenses for the treatment of 
your dermatology condition would be 
out-of-pocket, although you should 
put in a claim to your private insur- 
ance carrier once the deductible is 
met. 


EUROPE 


My wife has to see her doctor every 
six months because of a breast 
cancer scare. He’s told her that she’s 
“thigh risk.’’ I’m trying to be calm, 
but frankly I am terrified. Just what 
kind of a risk is this? Statistical or 
for real? 


A. 


First of all, knowing who is at risk to 
develop breast cancer is important in 
terms of prevention and treatment. 
About one woman in 14 will develop 
the disease sometime during her 
lifetime, but some women are more 
likely to develop it than others. A 
woman is considered at high risk if 
she is over 50 years old, her mother 
or sister has had breast cancer, or she 
has had cancer in one breast. Other 
factors may increase a woman’s risk 
to breast cancer, but scientists are not 
yet sure how important they are. A 
woman may be at higher risk if she 
has never had a child, or if she had a 
child after 30 years of age, or if she is 
overweight or eats a lot of animal 
fats. Continual breast problems, such 
as lumpy breasts, may also indicate 
high risk, but no one is sure yet to 
what degree. Remember that the most 
important risk factors are those in the 
three groups listed above. These 
women should be especially alert to 
changes in their breasts. It would 
seem that your wife falls into one of 
these categories, and therefore is 
being closely observed by her doctor. 
A supportive, helpful response on 
your part is essential to assist your 
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wife with her own understanding of 
her medical stituation, and with any 
anxieties she might have. 


Q. 


Our teenage son has a mild case of 
acne and is under a doctor’s care. 
I’ve tried to get him to avoid certain 
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foods, but he says the doctor doesn’t 


believe in special diets. What do you 
think about that recommendation? 


A. 


One of the most common misconcep- 
tions about acne is that it is caused by 
eating certain foods. I’m sorry to say 
that the advice to avoid specific foods 
comes not only from well-meaning 
friends and relatives but often from 
physicians. But acne has nothing to 
do with foods, and prescribing special 
diets of a restrictive nature is un- 
necessary and unrewarding. Abstain- 
ing from foods such as chocolate, 
pork, seafood, nuts and fatty or fried 
foods is not helpful. I'd agree with 
your son’s doctor, who I gather, is 
placing emphasis on accepted treat- 
ments such as cleansing procedures 
and the use of topical and oral medi- 
cations. 


Alcohol Awareness Program 


Teenage drinking 
and driving 


We live in a mobile society, and 
teen-agers are in and out of cars all 
the time. Once they have a driver’s 
license, the automobile becomes for 
them a means of establishing identity 
and ‘‘maturity.”’ The car is a status 
symbol, rather than primarily a mode 
of transportation as adults see it. 

As youngsters grow, they some- 
times express themselves in more ag- 
gressive and impulsive ways. The 
automobile frees them from the re- 
straints of the home; it offers greater 
mobility, less supervision, peer 
acceptance—and opportunities for 
dating they never had before. But the 
car also constitutes a serious 
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danger—even more so when mixed 
with alcoholic drinks. 

Many adolescents find the gen- 
eral acceptance of alcohol by society 
confusing and hypocritical especially 
since it is more or less forbidden to 
them, either by law or by parental re- 
striction or both. Even so, alcohol is 
not difficult for teen-agers to come 
by. In contrast with adult use of al- 
cohol for social or relaxational pur- 
poses, teen-agers often use it to find 
out how it affects them—or because 
‘*there’s nothing better to do.’’ This 
experimentation with and regular use 
of alcohol is starting at earlier and 
earlier ages, promising an even dead- 
lier picture for the future. 


What can be done? 


It is clear that methods which 
have been used to reduce drinking and 
driving among teen-agers haven't 
worked very well. Horror stories of 
accidents, accompanied by pictures of 
crumpled cars and bloody, dismem- 
bered bodies seem to turn adolescents 
off, each one feeling ‘‘it won’t hap- 
pen to me.”’ Restrictions by parents 
on the use of cars or choice of friends 
have limited effect, since your son or 
daughter is pretty much on his own 
when the car leaves the driveway. 

There are some things that par- 
ents who care can do, however, if 
they are willing to work at under- 
standing the teen-ager’s point of 
view, and to look at themselves a bit 
more objectively. 


The adolescent’s point of view 


Not all parents and teen-agers 
have smooth relationships with each 
other. In fact, adolescence is a time 
of conflict for both children and par- 
ents. 

For adolescents, it is a time for 
trying out behaviors usually reserved 
for adults. By doing so, they learn 
what these behaviors are like and be- 
come able to choose those which de- 
fine their own place in life. They ex- 
periment with different life styles, 
choices of friends, relationships with 
the opposite sex, and with values 
often quite different from their par- 
ents. Their need for experimentation 
is so strong that restrictions placed on 
them by parents are viewed as a lack 
of trust in them. They may feel so 
even when they know inside that 
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some of their actions are wrong or 
dangerous. The result sometimes 
shows itself in rebellious, hostile be- 
havior. 

Teen-agers also complain that at 
certain times they are expected to be- 
have as adults in discharging respon- 
sibilities, yet at other times to remain 
dependent children when restricted 
from activities their parents think they 
are not ready for. 


The adults’ point of view 


Parents on the other hand are 
torn between the desire to protect and 
control, as they did when their teen- 
agers were children, and recognition 
that some of the controls must be re- 
laxed as their children mature. 

When the teen-ager begins to 
drive, for example, it is a rare parent 
who does not fear a call telling him 
his child has been in an accident. Just 
the same, parents usually don’t pre- 
vent their children from driving cars. 
At the same time, wise parents en- 
gage their sons and daughters in dis- 
cussions about driving, including val- 
ues associated with the use of al- 
cohol, especially in relationship to 
driving. 


Communication is the key 


What it comes down to, then, is 
that a good part of the answer lies in 
communicating. Parents have to talk 
to their children and vice versa. 
About everything: sex, hitchhiking, 
shoplifting, drugs, driving habits and 
drinking. The earlier the better. But 
even if your son or daughter is well 
into the teens, it is not too late to 
start. Especially on topics that involve 
life and health, like drinking and 
driving. 

No one should believe it is easy 
for people to communicate, particu- 
larly adults and teen-agers. But be- 
cause it is so difficult to talk about 
Sensitive topics, this article offers 
some facts about drinking and driving 
and a few suggestions based on three 
premises: 

1. Parents have both a legal and 
moral responsibility as well as a de- 
Sire to protect the lives of their chil- 
dren. 

2. As found in the nationwide 
survey of teen-agers conducted for the 
National Highway Traffic Safety Ad- 
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ministration, teen-agers expect and 
want their parents to talk about driv- 
ing and drinking with them. 

3. Each situation, each adoles- 
cent and each set of parents is differ- 
ent, so no set of rules fits every case. 
Parents must use judgment in decid- 
ing which approach will be most ef- 
fective with their own children. 


Some facts 


Having some hard facts about 
drinking and driving may be helpful 
in talking with your teenager. Just 
reading the following information to- 
gether may well help in getting over 
any initial awkwardness. 

In the nationwide survey it was 
found that 50% of all youngsters aged 
15-19 said they had been in one or 
more situations in the past month 
where alcohol was present. What 
about these teen-agers? Forty percent 
were girls, so they are not much less 
involved with alcohol than boys. 
Twenty-five percent of those sur- 
veyed were 15 or younger. These 
teenagers were just as likely to do 
well in school, and to take part in 
out-of-school activities, as those who 
didn’t find themselves in situations 
where alcohol was present. Three out 
of five admitted to having been drunk 
one or more times in the past month. 
The group who had been in situations 
where alcohol was involved said it 
occurred in a variety of places, most 
frequently at a friend’s home. Drink- 
ing also was said to take place at 
parks, beaches or other outdoor 
places; bars or restaurants; school 
functions; or drive-in movies. Much 
of it even occurred in the teen-agers’ 
own homes. 


This article will be concluded in 
the November issue. If you have a 
problem at home, or think you 
MIGHT have a problem, please call 
the administrator of the Alcohol 
Awareness Program at (202) 632- 
1843 or 632-8804. @ 


Ocean affairs committee 
to meet in November 


The Fisheries and Marine Sci- 
ence and Technology Sections of the 
Ocean Affairs Advisory Committee 
will meet at 9:15 a.m. November 16 


in Room 1205. Officers responsible 
for fisheries and marine science and 
technology affairs in the Department 
will discuss key issues and problems. 
The public will be admitted and given 
the opportunity to participate. H 


Answers to quiz 


(See Page 48) 


1. Charles E. Boycott was an 
English land agent in Ireland who 
was ostracized for refusing to re- 
duce rents. 

2. Louis Braille was a teacher 
of the blind who devised the dotted 
means of communication named 
after him. 

3. James Bowie, a hero of the 
Texas revolution, died at the 
Alamo. Legend credits him with 
the invention of the knife called by 
his name. 

4. Nellie Melba, an Australian 
soprano, gave her name to the 
peach and the toast. 

5. Theodore Roosevelt spared 
the life of a baby bear. After a 
cartoonist depicted this event, a 
toy manufacturer got into the act 
and named the plush bear 
**Teddy.’’ The rest is history. 

6. Frankfurt am Main, Ger- 
many, is the source of the name for 
this kind of sausage. 

7. ‘‘Grog’’ was the nickname 
of an English admiral—Edward 
Vernon—who was responsible for 
diluting the sailors’ rum with 
water. 

8. Bourbon County, Ky., was 
the origin of the name of the bev- 
erage derived from a mash of corn, 
malt and rye, aged in new charred 
oak containers. 

9. Our old friend Amelia 
Bloomer devised the ladies’ gar- 
ment which bears her name. 

10. The international unit of 
X-radiation was named after 
Wilhelm Roéntgen, a German 
physicist. 

11. To Vidkun Quisling, a 
Norwegian politician who col- 
laborated with the Nazis in World 
War II, goes the doubtful honor of 
having a new word for ‘‘traitor’’ 
named after him. 
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New historical work is 
released by State 


The Department has released 
‘*Foreign Relations of the United 
States, 1952-1954, Volume III, 
United Nations Affairs.’’ The Foreign 
Relations series has been published 
continuously since 1861 as the offi- 
cial record of U.S. foreign policy. 
The current volume is the first of 16 
for the 1952-1954 triennium. 

Numbering 1,581 pages, it pres- 
ents high-level documentation (nearly 
all of which is newly-declassified) on 
the policies of the United States in the 
UN on major issues such as the 
Chinese representation question, 
preparations for the UN Charter Re- 
view Conference, the initiatives of the 
United States to bring about the ad- 
mission of Japan-U.S.-United King- 
dom discussions regarding the bases 
of their UN policy, and the 1953 
change in the draft covenants on 
human rights. 

Papers presented in the volume 
were selected principally from the 
files of the Department, the U.S. mis- 
sion at the UN, and other U.S. Gov- 
ernment agencies. This volume, like 
other forthcoming volumes in the 
triennium for 1952-1954, includes a 
detailed biographical list of persons 
appearing in the volume and a de- 
scriptive list of documentary sources 
used in preparing the volume. 

It was prepared by the Office of 
the Historian, Bureau of Public Af- 
fairs. Listed as Department of State 
Publication 8957, this volume may be 
obtained for $19. Checks or money 
orders should be made out to the 
Superintendent of Documents and 
sent to the U.S. Government Book 
Store, Department of State, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20520. 


Handbook looks at 
training payoff 
Have you ever gone to training 
that has little relation to your job? 
Training that cannot be used on the 
job is wasted. It’s also frustrating for 
the trainee. 
You, the trainee, can do some- 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Program 


Schedule of courses at Foreign Service Institute 











Administrative training 
Administrative Operations 

General Services Training 
Personnel Laboratory 

Budget and Financial Management 


Nov. Dec. Jan. Length of course 
12 _— 7 2 weeks 
26 — —  4weeks 
— 10 — 2 weeks 


7,28 6 weeks 





Consular training 


ConGen Rosslyn Basic Consular Course 
Immigration Law and Visa Operations 
Nationality Law and Consular Procedures 
Special Consular Services 
Advanced Consular Course 
Professional Seminar for 

Consular Employees 


Continuous enrollment 

Correspondence course 
Correspondence course 
Correspondence course 


24 days 
9 months 
9 months 


# 3 weeks 


12 months 





Political training 

Foreign Affairs Interdepartmental Seminar 
Multilateral Diplomacy 

Political-Military Affairs 

Seminar on Terrorism 

Human Rights 





Economic and commercial training 

Foreign Service Economic/Commercial 
Studies 

Workshop on International Business/ 
Commercial Activities 





Executive development 
Executive Performance Seminar 
(off-site) 





Foreign Service officer orientation 
Officer Orientation 





Orientation 

Foreign Service Secretarial Training 
Departmental Clerical Orientation 
Departmental Officer Orientation 
Foreign Service Orientation 





Communication skills 

Basic Writing Skills 

Speech and Oral Communication 
Telephone Techniques Workshop 


Clerical skills 
Basic Office Skills and Techniques 
Word Processing Techniques 


OCR Telegram Preparation 
Dictation and Transcription Workshop 
Human Relations and Secretarial Office 


Weekly, as applicants 


As applicants warrant 


26 ct oe 3 weeks 
— — 7 2 weeks 
— — 28 1 week 
_— 0 — 1 week 
5, 26 Site 7,21 1 day 
26 _ — $3days 
— — 7 26 weeks 
— — é 3 weeks 
4 —_ 20 5 days 
13 — 3 5 weeks, 3 days 
19 — — 5 days 
12 — 7 5 days 
— 3 — 2days 
— — 21 5 days 
6 — — 4 weeks 
= — 7 10 weeks 


warrant 





Procedures 12 
Art of Machine Transcription Workshop 16 
Beginning Stenography — 
Intermediate Stenography — 
Courses for professional managers 
The Art of Dictation Workshop 16 

6 


Effective Oral Communication for Managers 


114 3 hours 


t 20 hours 





35 hours 

4 hours 
— 15 60 hours 
— = 20 hours 
7 18 3 hours 
— 15 60 hours 
— 15 60 hours 
7 18 3 hours 
— —_— 24 hours 






—(Continued on next page) 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


—(Continued from preceding page) 


Program 


Workshop for Foreign Service families 
Workshop for Foreign Service Families 
Community Skills 

Re-Entry 


Dec. Jan. Length of course 


14 2 weeks 
ao 1 week 
— 1day 


Area studies and language training 





Area studies 
Africa, Sub Sahara 
Western Europe 
People’s Republic of China 
East Asia 

Eastern Europe and USSR 
Latin America 

Near East and North Africa 
South Asia 

Southeast Asia 


Western European languages 
French 

German 

Portuguese 

Spanish 


thing about it. Ask your instructors 
whether the training they give is use- 
ful back on the job. If they don’t 
know, urge them to find out about a 
handbook called **Assessing Changes 
in Job Behavior Due to Training: A 
Guide to the Participant Action Plan 
Approach.’’ It describes a way they 
can determine the effects of training 
on job performance. Information on 
the handbook is contained in the Of- 
fice of Personnel Management’s 
‘‘October Consolidated Rider Bulle- 
tin,’’ which is sent to personnel of- 
fices. 


142nd Foreign Service 
class is sworn in 


Twenty-five members of the 
142nd class of the Foreign Service 
completed their orientation studies at 
the Foreign Service Institute on Sep- 
tember 21. Eighteen are beginning 
their careers in the Department as 
administrative officers, three as 
economic/commercial officers, two as 
consular officers, and two as political 
officers. Ten members of the class are 
women. 

The officers, whose average age 
is 29, come from 19 states and the 
District of Columbia. New York leads 
with 4; Michigan is second with 2. 
The class holds 37 college degrees. 
One member, Patricia L. McArdle, is 
a former Peace Corps volunteer; Mar- 
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2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 


20 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
17 20 weeks 


tin W. Smith III, another member, is 
a former VISTA volunteer; two are 
former Marine officers; one is a naval 
lieutenant; two are attorneys; one has 
been a Fulbright scholar and research 
analyst with AID in Pakistan; one 
served as an intern with AID and the 
International Labor Organization in 
Geneva. 

In the adjoining photo, left to 
right, front row, are Carolyn S. Spil- 


LIBRARY SERVICES 
LOCATION: Room 3239 New State 
COLLECTION: 750,000 volumes, 1,100 
periodical titles 
SERVICES: 

—Loan of books, periodicals, and 
government documents 

—Locating and borrowing items from 
other libraries 

—Assistance in finding information 
(legal, statistical, historical, biographi- 
cal, etc.) 

—<Automated retrieval of information 
relating to foreign affairs 

—Daily newspapers (back issues on 
microfilm) 


lane, Manuel Acosta, Camille E. 
Sailer, Patricia L. McArdle, Freder- 
ick J. Vogel, Martin W. Smith III, 
Assistant Secretary George Vest, 
Thomas S. Windmuller, Karl E. 
Bohlmann, William A. Eaton, J. 
Bradley Swanson, Robert B. Houston 
III. Back row, left to right: Richard 
N. Kilpatrick, coordinator; Clyde L. 
Jardine Jr., James T. Heg, Elizabeth 
P. Barr, Alexander T. Kirkpatrick, 
Mary Jo Wills, Jeanne E. Topka, 
Barbara Ann LaBrie, Sarah S. Pitts, 
Emily Hodges, William M. Blaine 
Ill, Debra D. Henke, William M. 
Strawn, Scott D. Bellard, Stephen G. 
Wesche, Eric D. Tunis, deputy coor- 
dinator. @ 
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American 


diplomacy 
yy 


By JAN K. HERMAN 
OCTOBER 1779 


ONCE AGAIN A COLONY 


On the 3rd, John Paul Jones, commanding the 
British prize ‘‘Serapis,’” and with 700 men cramming 
the crippled ship, sails into the Dutch harbor known as 
the Texel. His appearance in neutral Holland brings 
both admiration and embarrassment. Everywhere he 
goes, the adoring Dutch crowds do him honor. Their 
feelings about Great Britain are quite evident. On the 
18th, the London Chronicle portrays Jones as he ap- 
peared before one audience in Amsterdam: ‘‘He was 
dressed in the American uniform, with a Scotch bonnet 
edged with gold; is of middling stature, stern counte- 
nance and swarthy complexion.’’ 

The British see the new American hero as a simple 
pirate and demand his extradition and the return of their 
ship and its crew. Although the Dutch finally agree in 
principle to expel him from the Texel, they are slow to 
keep their word. A British squadron lurks just outside 
the harbor intent on nabbing ‘‘Jones the Pirate.”’ 

At Philadelphia, in the final days of September, the 
Congress wrangled over the appointment of a peace 
commissioner to deal with the hoped-for negotiations 
with Britain. Choosing a commissioner to negotiate with 
Spain for aid was just as thorny. The Arthur Lee-Silas 
Deane controversy once again reared its ugly head. 

After much bitter debate and several indecisive 
ballots, the delegates elected John Adams as peace 
commissioner and John Jay as minister plenipotentiary 
to Spain. Jay then resigned as president of the Congress. 

On the first of the new month, delegate John Fell 
moves for a formal declaration of thanks for Jay’s past 
services. The motion passes, but not without another 
chaotic floor fight. 

Jay predicts that the success of his Spanish mission 
will be marginal. He writes General Washington: 
‘‘Among the objects of my mission are some which, 
however just, will not be easily attained, and therefore 
its success will be precarious and probably partial.”’ 

Nevertheless, he prepares for a speedy departure. 
Mrs. Jay will accompany him, as will Gerard, the 
French ambassador, who is returning to France for rea- 
sons of health. The party also includes Mrs. Jay’s 
brother, Brockholst Livingston, who will serve as Jay’s 
private secretary, and William Carmichael of Maryland, 
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the new secretary to the legation. 

On the 17th, Captain Seth Harding, master of the 
36-gun Continental frigate ‘‘Confederacy,’’ receives or- 
ders to transport the Jay-Gerard party to Europe. Jay is 
then to proceed to Madrid by way of Paris. 

The ‘‘Confederacy’’ embarks from Chester, below 
Philadelphia, on the 26th. As the vessel heads out of 
Delaware Bay into the Atlantic, it is buffeted by high 
winds and towering swells. The passengers and many 
members of the crew are ‘‘seized with that most dis- 
agreeable sickness peculiar to our Situation,’’ as Mrs. 
Jay writes. Captain Harding suffers equally, and re- 
mains in his cabin much of the time. 

Further south, outside Savannah, Admiral d’Es- 
taing’s troops prepare for an amphibious assault on the 
city. Unfortunately, the element of surprise has long 
since disappeared; the fleet has been sitting in place for 
nearly a month as negotiations for Savannah’s surrender 
drag on. D’Estaing, like many of his contemporaries, 
plays the gentleman better than the warrior. He has 


(One of a series) 


granted British General Prevost time to query his com- 
manders on how best to turn over the city without loss 
of face. Prevost has no intention of giving up anything. 
He uses the time to reinforce his defenses. 

The Frenchman eventually realizes that he has been 
taken for a fool, and orders a frontal assault on the 
British lines. He presses the attack without sufficient 
coordination or planning. The results are catastrophic. 
The allies suffer 800 casualties out of a total force of 
5,000. The dashing Polish cavalryman, Casimir Pulaski, 
is dead, felled by a British cannonball. D’Estaing him- 
self suffers a slight shrapnel wound. According to an 
eyewitness writing for the loyalist Rivington’s Gazette, 
‘*The enemy’s loss was astonishing. I never saw such a 
dreadful scene, as several hundreds lay dead in a space 
of a few yards, and the cries of many hundreds wounded 
was still more distressing to a feeling mind.’’ 

The French naval commander has had enough. He 
loads the survivors aboard the waiting fleet and sails for 
the Caribbean, once again having displayed his total 
lack of military competence. 

After his departure, Prevost takes the opportunity 
to crush almost all remaining pockets of rebel strength. 
For all practical purposes, Georgia is once more a 
British colony. @ 





EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 


Hispanic-Americans in the diplomatic service 


‘| wish no emolument whatever,’ said one of the first 


By Homer L. CALKIN 


Dr. Calkin, now retired, is a 
former chief of the Research and Ref- 
erence Division in the Department’ s 
Historical Office. He is currently 
serving as a consultant. Dr. Calkin 
prepared this article as part of State’s 
observance of Hispanic-American 
Week, September 10-16. 


ANCHEZ, Espada, Pacheco, 

Triay, Viosca—these are but a 

few of the Hispanic-Americans who 

served in the American foreign ser- 

vice during the 

nineteenth cen- 

tury. The De- 

partment ap- 

pointed them and 

others to consular 

. and diplomatic 

S posts in Spain, 

Mexico, Cuba, 

© Colombia, and 

other Spanish- 

speaking countries 

for the most part. This was not always 

the case, however, since a Hispanic- 

American might occasionally be 

found at a U.S. consulate in Trinidad, 
Martinique or other country. 

Joseph M. Espada was born in 
New Orleans of Spanish parents. He 
later moved to New York, where he 
became wealthy. On March 22, 1820, 
he wrote President James Monroe that 
he expected ‘‘to reside at Campeachy 
[sic] [Yucatan, Mexico] for several 
years. There is no commercial agent 
there.”’ 

‘**Should you deem it expedient 
to appoint me to that situation [com- 
mercial agent in Campeachy],’’ he 
wrote Monroe, “‘you will confer an 
essential favor. I wish the place from 
the pride I feel in being an American 
citizen. I wish for no emolument 
whatever, the rank is all my ambition 
and rely upon it I shall never be 
wanting in activity or in funds to an- 
swer the call which my distressed 
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American friends might need.’’ On 
the same day, March 22, Mr. Espada 
wrote Secretary of State John Quincy 
Adams that he had an ambition to 
hold ‘‘a commission under a govern- 
ment whose Laws I am proud to 
obey.’’ Monroe wrote a note to some- 
one that cannot now be identified: ‘‘If 
no objection occurs to Mr. Adams to 
the proposed appointment, let it be 
made—J.M.’’ Mr. Espada was ap- 
pointed as U.S. agent for commerce 
and seamen at Campeachy, on May 4, 
1820. Research that has been done at 
this time for a study of minorities in 
the Department of State indicates that 
Joseph M. Espada may thus have 
been the first Hispanic-American in 
the Department or its foreign service. 

Mr. Espada resigned the position 
January 25, 1821, but resumed it in 
April 1822. In October 1823 he was 
in Washington, where he had traveled 
to obtain an appointment as consul in- 
stead of commercial agent. Mr. Es- 
pada was seeking this change not for 
additional salary ‘‘but for the purpose 
of increasing my standing and secu- 
rity . . . as necessary to the support of 
the Character and dignity of our Gov- 
ernment .. .’’ With this change he 
would be on the same footing as the 
U.S. consuls in Tampico and Vera 
Cruz. The Department did not accept 
his arguments, and Mr. Espada con- 
tinued as commercial agent until 
1827, his last despatch being written 
January 15, 1827. 


It may have been two decades 
after Mr. Espada’s appointment in 
1820 before a second Hispanic- 
American was appointed to the con- 
sular service. President Martin Van 
Buren appointed Ramon Leon San- 
chez as U.S. consul at Cartagena, 
New Granada (now Colombia), on 
July 23, 1840. In October 1844 Presi- 
dent John Tyler removed Mr. Sanchez 
on the grounds that he was not an 
American citizen and appointed 
Samuel H. Kneass of Philadelphia as 


his successor. According to J.M. 
Hernandez, uncle of Mr. Sanchez, the 
ground for removing Mr. Sanchez 
was ‘‘that he was considered a 
Spaniard.”’ 

Within a few months a number of 
people began to request the reap- 
pointment of Mr. Sanchez. Senator 
James Sample of South Carolina sent 
President James Polk in March 1845 a 
translation of resolutions by American 
citizens in Cartagena which had ap- 
peared in the ‘‘Summario de la 
Provencia de Cartagena.’ They noted 
that Mr. Sanchez had ‘‘faithfully and 
ably discharged his duties without re- 
compense ...’’ They deplored his 
removal by the Government, since 
**no act of Mr. Sanchez deserves this 
event.’’ William M. Blackford, U.S. 
charge d’affaires in New Granada 
from 1842 to 1844, wrote Secretary 
of State James Buchanan on April 1, 
1845, that it ‘“‘would be difficult to 
find his [Sanchez’s] superior, & I be- 
lieve there are few men, in the em- 
ployment of the government abroad, 
who represent it in a more creditable 
manner.’’ Mr. Blackford considered 
Cartagena to be a city of “‘great pros- 
pective importance,’’ where the inter- 
ests of the United States ‘‘could not 
be intrusted to more competent 
hands.’’ He, therefore, felt he would 
be derelict in his duty ‘‘were I not re- 
spectfully, but earnestly, to urge upon 
the Department the reinstatment of 
Mr. Sanchez in the consulate—a 
measure of justice which . . . would 
be highly acceptable to the Govern- 
ment of New Granada.’’ It would be 
‘*hailed with pleasure by all our citi- 
zens engaged in commerce with that 
Republic.’”’ 


George M. Totten, an engineer 
and contractor in Cartagena, threw 
more light on the appointment of 
Samuel Kneass. Mr. Totten had con- 
tracted with the Province of Car- 
tagena to construct a canal, the Canal 
of Dique, between the city of Car- 
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tagena and the interior. He had con- 
tracts with others, one of whom was 
Mr. Kneass, to perform certain as- 
pects of the work. Then Mr. Kneass, 
unknown to Mr. Totten, who favored 
Mr. Sanchez for the position of con- 
sul, went to Washington and obtained 
the appointment before leaving the 
United States. By May 1845 his con- 
tract work on the canal would be 
finished, and he would leave for the 
United States. The consular position 
would then be vacant. 

Mr. Totten wrote Secretary 
Buchanan that Mr. Sanchez was ‘‘the 
only American born residing here 
who would be suitable for this of- 
fice.’’ He had given ‘‘universal 
satisfaction to his countrymen, [and] 
to the government here. .. .”’ Mr. 
Totten concluded ‘‘that the office 
could not be confided to better hands, 
either as regards the gentlemanly 
character of Mr. S. or his conduct as 
a public officer.’’ Others who sup- 
ported the reappointment of Mr. San- 
chez included a large number of New 
York City merchants and David Hale, 
editor of the Journal of Commerce. 


In the course of this corre- 
spondence, the question of the 
citizenship of Mr. Sanchez was 
clarified. He was born in St. Augus- 
tine, Fla:, about 1810, while it was 
still a Spanish possession. Mr. San- 
chez acquired American citizenship 
with the transfer of Florida to the 
United States in 1819. Article 6 of the 
Adams-Onis Treaty provided that in- 
habitants of the territories being ceded 
by Spain would be ‘‘admitted to the 
enjoyment of all the privileges, rights 
and immunities of the Citizens of the 
United States.’’ 

President Polk reinstated Mr. 
Sanchez as consul in Cartagena in 
June 1845. Mr. Sanchez continued as 
consul until August 1858, when he 
tendered his resignation. After 20 
years, his health had become ‘‘much 
impaired, owing chiefly to the ener- 
vating influence of the climate.’’ It 
was imperative for him to seek a more 
congenial climate, which he hoped to 
find in Matanzas, Cuba. 

During an earlier leave of ab- 
sence, Ramon Sanchez had appointed 
his oldest son, Joseph Darrell San- 
chez, to attend to the duties at the 
consulate under the title of vice con- 
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sul. When the elder Sanchez left his 
post, following resignation, the son 
became acting vice consul and served 
from September 10, 1858, until 
January 9, 1859, when he left Car- 
tagena on business. The practice of a 
son, brother or other relative of a 
consular officer serving in an acting 
capacity or as an assistant was not un- 
common in the 19th century. 


There was a limited number of 
applications for consular positions 
from Hispanic-Americans prior to the 
Civil War. One was that of Florentio 
Huertes of St. Augustine, Fla. In 
1854 Henry A. Ford has been ap- 
pointed as commercial agent at Ga- 
boon (now Gabon) on the west coast 
of Africa, although he did not accept 
it. When news of his death in 1858 
reached Mr. Heurtes, he applied to 
Secretary of State Lewis Cass in 1860 
for the position. 

At the same time Mr. Huertes 
proposed moving the consulate from 
Gaboon to Fernando Po. He noted 
that the climate of the former was 
‘‘exceedingly fatal to Europeans 
[meaning Americans of European an- 
cestry]’’; Gaboon was not a commer- 
cial center; communications with 
Europe and America were ‘‘very pre- 
carious’’; and there was an ‘‘almost 
entire desertion’’ of the areas on the 
west coast as residences for Euro- 
peans. On the other hand Fernando Po 
was ‘‘comparatively healthy and de- 
cidedly less hurtful to foreign con- 
stitutions’’ than any other locality on 
that part of the African coast. Nine 
navigable rivers emptied into the Gulf 
of Guinea around Fernando Po, 
bringing products from friendly tribes 
to this commercial emporium. Trade 
between Fernando Po and Liverpool 
was active, and there were communi- 
cations with the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese, as well as the English and 
French, possessions along the west 
coast of Africa. Mr. Huertes even 
submitted a map so that the Depart- 
ment would have a clear understand- 
ing of the area about which he was 
writing. His arguments were to no 
avail, however. The Department did 
not establish a post at Fernando Po as 
he had suggested, and Henry May of 
Connecticut became consul at Gaboon 
after two others had declined the post. 


James Viosca of California, 
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like Mr. Sanchez, had one of the 
longer careers for an Hispanic- 
American during the 19th century. He 
was appointed vice consul at La Paz, 
Mexico, on July 27, 1877. On July 
18, 1882, he became consul, and 
continued at the post until he died on 
June 30, 1895. 

James Viosca Jr. had served with 
his father as vice consul from Sep- 
tember 15, 1885, to December 25, 
1888, and again from June 1, 1891, 
until his father’s death. His elevation 
to consul in 1895 was urged by 
Goodall, Perkins & Co., general 
agents of the Pacific Coast Steamship 
Co. of San Francisco, and by the 
mayor and other municipal officials, 
merchants, and several citizens of La 
Paz. He was not promoted, and five 
years later officials of the Progreso 
Mining Co. of San Francisco made a 
similar effort. 

As consul he would have 
‘*greater influence with the territorial 
or municipal authorities . . . and the 
citizens of Baja California would also 
feel gratified that the representative 
from this Country to that was pro- 
moted to higher diplomatic rank.’’ 
Again, all efforts failed, and James 
Viosca Jr. continued as vice consul 
until his resignation on February 12, 
1906. Thus, father and son served a 
combined total of 36 years at one 
post. 


From the appointment of Mr. 
Espada in 1820 until the administra- 
tion of President U.S. Grant, there 
appears to have been few applicants 
and fewer appointments of 
Hispanic-Americans to the American 
foreign service. Initial research indi- 
cates that there was an increase in the 
number of officeseekers as the voting 
population increased. At the same 
time there was an increase in appli- 
cants with an Hispanic heritage from 
President Grant to President McKin- 
ley. By the end of the century there 
were at least 36 seekers of positions 
in the foreign service during each 
four-year administration. Of these, 
there was probably an average of five 
or six who were appointed. 

As this increase occurred, 
Hispanic-Americans began to be con- 
sidered for more important posts. 
Romualdo Pacheco of California be- 
came the first Hispanic-American 
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chief of mission. On December 11, 
1890, President Benjamin Harrison 
commissioned him minister plen- 
ipotentiary to the Central American 
states—Costa Rica, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Honduras and Nicaragua. 
He was recommissioned to Guatemala 
and Honduras on February 28, 1891. 
Mr. Pacheco continued until he pre- 
sented his recall on June 12, 1893, 
following the election of President 
Grover Cleveland. Prior to being ap- 
pointed, Mr. Pacheco had held many 
offices. He had been a member of the 
California State Assembly, state sen- 
ator for several terms, county judge in 
San Luis Obispo County, state trea- 
surer, lieutenant governor, governor 
and a member of Congress for three 
terms. 


Patronage controlled most ap- 
pointments to the consular and dip- 
lomatic services during the 19th and 
early 20th centuries. There were fre- 
quent references in letters of recom- 
mendation to a person’s political af- 
filiation and role in the party. For in- 
stance, in April 1894, H.L. Mitchell, 
governor of Florida, and other state 
officials recommended Alfredo T. 
Triay, ‘‘a staunch and active Demo- 
crat,’’ for U.S. consul at Baracoa, 
Cuba. Mr. Triay was of Spanish des- 
cent, educated in Florida, married, 
and 36 years of age. His supporters 
felt he was ‘‘in every respect well 
fitted and qualified’’ for the position. 
Obviously the Cleveland administra- 
tion thought so, too. He was ap- 
pointed to Baracoa on June 8, 1894, 
and served until April 15, 1898. 

J. Yorba of California, applying 
for a consular post in Mexico, 
stressed that he had been an active 
member of the Democratic party 
‘ever since I had the prerogative of 
voting.’’ His family, ‘‘consisting of 
nephews and brothers, have been al- 
ways faithful to the party and have 
done all that could honorably be done 
to promote its success.”’ 

Senator Stephen M. White and 
three members of the U.S. House of 
Representatives from California wrote 
President Cleveland five days after 
his inauguration. They pointed out 
that the Harrison administration had 
filled several posts with Californians. 
Since California had voted in favor of 
Cleveland’s election, that state should 
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certainly be given as much considera- 
tion in appointments as had been the 
case under the Republicans. Mr. 
White and the others pointed out that 
relations between California and 
Mexice were ‘‘especially intimate.’’ 
They continued: ‘“‘It is unnecessary 
probably to suggest that large num- 
bers of the Spanish race reside within 
the boundaries of California; and that 
many of them enjoy the privilege of 
citizenship.”” The same conditions 
would apply to Chile. The congres- 
sional delegation emphasized that 
California could furnish men for the 
diplomatic and consular services 
‘‘who by reasons of their peculiarly 
favorable location are more than ordi- 
narily qualified’’ to represent the 
United States. 


Two Hispanic-Americans from 
California—J. Yorba and R.F. de 
Valle—applied for positions as con- 
sul in Mexico City or El Paso del 
Norte and minister to Mexico, re- 
spectively. Both gave Senator White 
as a reference, but there is no evi- 
dence that he wrote either the Presi- 
dent or the Secretary of State on their 
behalf. 

In January 1896 Mr. White did 
recommend Ignacio Sepulveda, for- 
merly of Los Angeles, as secretary of 
the U.S. legation in Mexico City. Mr. 
Sepulveda had been a judge in 
California, first of the state district 
court and then as a superior judge, for 
about 16 years. In 1884 or 1885 he 
had gone to Mexico at the request of 
Wells-Fargo & Co. He was familiar 
with the Spanish language and the 
customs and practices of the Mexican 
people and had a practical knowledge 
of Mexican jurisprudence. Matt Ran- 
som, U.S. minister to Mexico, sup- 
ported the appointment of Mr. 
Sepulveda, who was named secretary 
of the legation in July 1896. 

With the change of parties in 
1897, representatives of several min- 
ing, oil and manufacturing companies 
with interests in Mexico requested the 
continuation of Mr. Sepulveda in his 
post. One wrote that ‘‘it would be 
considered no small calamity and 
serious regret among all parties here 
{in Mexico], whether American or 
Mexican, if he should not be con- 
tinued by the new Minister in this po- 
sition.’’ President McKinley and 


Powell Clayton, the new minister to 
Mexico, accepted these requests and 
continued Mr. Sepulveda as secre- 
tary. 


Some applicants had other mo- 
tives than performing only the duties 
of a consular officer. In January 1893 
Dr. John Guiteras, professor of 
pathology at the University of 
Pennsylvania, requested appointment 
as U.S. consul at Matanzas, Cuba. He 
desired to obtain some civil appoint- 
ment which would enable him to live 
in Matanzas and ‘‘devote there all of 
his time and energies, exclusive of 
those used in the discharge of his 
public duties, in a prolonged study of 
the nature, cause, mode of prevention 
and cure of yellow fever.’’ Mr. 
Guiteras was highly skilled as a diag- 
nostician, pathologist, and bac- 
teriologist. He was born and raised in 
Cuba; was well and favorably known 
in Matanzas; and had an excellent 
knowledge of the Spanish language. 

On March 11, 1893, former Sec- 
retary of State T.F. Bayard forwarded 
Mr. Guiteras’ papers to President 
Cleveland with ‘‘an expression of my 
[Bayard’s] belief that the appointment 
would combine Consular and Scien- 
tific service to the Country.’’ Mr. 
Bayard further noted: ‘‘His duties as 
Commercial Agent could be well 
performed, and yet enable him to 
gather and convey valuable informa- 
tion to protect this country against 
Yellow Fever.’”’ 

A month later—April 10—Mr. 
Guiteras withdrew his application. 
‘‘The political agitation going on in 
that Island [Cuba] makes it very prob- 
able that my appointment would not 
receive the exequatur from the 
Spanish Government,”’ he explained. 


Spanish refusal of an American 
appointment in the 1890s was a defi- 
nite possibility. On February 5, 1897, 
the Department appointed Rafael 
Madrigal of Maryland as consular 
agent at Sancti Spiritus, Cuba. In July 
Hennis Taylor, U.S. minister to 
Spain, returned Mr. Madrigal’s cer- 
tificate of appointment because rec- 
ognition had been refused in Madrid. 
The results proved to be better for 
Mr. Madrigal. On October 11, 1897, 
the President appointed him as U.S. 
consul at Cartagena, Colombia, where 
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he served until February 23, 1900. 


The Washington Evening Star 
reported shortly after John Sherman 
became secretary of state in 1897 that 
applications for consular positions 
came to the Department by the 
thousands. ‘‘These . . . pour in every 
day; but they do not pour through Mr. 
Sherman’s office, else he would never 
know what the inside of a novel 
looked like.’’ A separate branch of 
the State Department—‘‘that it is a 
very big branch goes without 
saying’’—handled this business. 

If an application was received by 
President McKinley, his private sec- 
retary would acknowledge the letter. 
The applicant would be informed that, 
**in accordance with his [McKinley’s] 
instructions concerning all such mat- 
ters [it] has been brought to the atten- 
tion of the Secretary of State.”’ 


Following the election of 
McKinley, former Minister Ro- 
mualdo Pacheco was among the 36 
or so Hispanic-Americans applying to 
the Department. He first asked 
McKinley for the position as minister 
to Brazil but changed this a short time 
later to Mexico. Many Californians 
supported Mr. Pacheco in his efforts. 
One group in a petition to Mr. 
McKinley stressed that ‘‘no one 
worked more zealously during the late 
campaign, for ‘SOUND MONEY’ 
and ‘McKINLEY & HOBART’.”’ 
They added: ‘‘Not alone California, 
but the entire Pacific Coast, would 
rejoice if Romualdo Pacheco were 
honored by you, in recognition of his 
services.” 

Not only Republicans supported 
him. Democratic Senator White asked 
Mr. Pacheco to permit his name to be 
used as successor to Matt W. Ransom 
of North Carolina in Mexico. ‘‘I 
know that there is no one in the 
country,’’ Mr. White wrote, ‘‘as 
thoroughly fitted as are you for the 
assumption of the duties of that posi- 
tion. .. . You have become familiar 

. with the people and officials of 
Mexico, and while thoroughly pre- 
serving your American identity, you 
are, nevertheless, most fortunately 
equipped for social and diplomatic 
contact with our southern 
neighbors.’’ However, the efforts of 
Mr. White and others were unsuc- 
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cessful. Mr. McKinley appointed an 
Arkansas Republican to Mexico. 


After the Spanish-American 
War, Hispanics were seeking posi- 
tions in Puerto Rico, Cuba, the 
Philippines, or with the peace com- 
mission. For instance, Felix Baca of 
Chicago applied in August 1898 to 
Secretary of State William R. Day for 
a position as interpreter or translator 
with the peace commission. In a note 
to John Bassett Moore, assistant sec- 
retary of state, Alvey A. Adee, sec- 
ond assistant secretary, wrote: ‘“‘We 
certainly dont [sic] want a Spanish- 
American or Cuban-American.” 

From the time of Mr. Pacheco’s 
recall in 1893, there was not another 
Hispanic-American chief of mission 
for 20 years. In 1913 William E. 
Gonzales of South Carolina was 
named minister to Cuba, followed by 
an appointment to Peru in 1919. Since 
then 18 others have become chiefs of 
mission. Only four have been career 
Foreign Service officers. Most have 
been appointed to Spanish-speaking 
countries in Central and South 
America. Horacio Rivero Jr. of 
California became the first Hispanic 
to be named to a Europedn country 
when he was appointed ambassador to 
Spain in 1972. 


Leon Baqueiro Poullada, a na- 
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tive of New Mexico, was the first 
career officer to be appointed as a 
chief of mission. He entered the 
Foreign Service as a FSO-5 on June 
19, 1948. Among other assignments, 
he served in Colombo and Kabul and 
as deputy director of the Office of 
South Asian Affairs. President Ken- 
nedy named him ambassador to Togo 
in 1961, the first Hispanic-American 
to serve in this capacity in an African 
country. 

Mari-Luci Jaramillo of Al- 
buquerque, N.M., was sworn in on 
September 26, 1977, as ambassador 
to Honduras. She was born in New 
Mexico and received B.A. and M.A. 
degrees from New Mexico Highlands 
University, and a Ph.D. degree from 
the University of New Mexico. Ms. 
Jaramillo has been engaged in educa- 
tional programs in New Mexico for a 
number of years prior to her appoint- 
ment. With her appointment to Hon- 
duras, she was not only the first 
Hispanic-American woman to become 
ambassador but also the first U.S 
woman ambassador to one of the 
American republics. In addition to 
Ms. Jaramillo, there are four other 
Hispanic-Americans serving as am- 
bassadors. Three of the Hispanic- 
American ambassadors are career 
Foreign Service officers: Raymond E. 
Gonzalez in Ecuador, Diego C. Asen- 
cio in Colombia, and Frank V. Ortiz 
in Guatemala. Raul H. Castro in 
Argentina is a non-career diplomat. 
He previously served as ambassador 
to El Salvador, 1964-68, and to 
Bolivia, 1968-69. 


From these small beginnings 
the number of Hispanic-Americans in 
the Department increased to 205 by 
December 31, 1978. When further re- 
search on minority history is com- 
plete, it will be possible to determine 
to a greater extent the number of 
Hispanic-Americans who have been 
in the Department, and what the con- 
tributions of these persons have been 
to American foreign relations. @ 


The Susan B. Anthony dollar 


“We've had eagles on our coins 
and live buffaloes, but we’ve never had 
a live woman ... We've got her 
now.” —Patricia Schroeder (D-Colo.) 





Guide to 
Personnel 
Counseling 


The table at right lists the current 
career counselors for all personnel. 


Employees are encouraged to 
communicate with the appropriate 
counseling officer for advice and 
guidance in matters relating to career 
development, training, assignments 
and personnel actions. We suggest 
that you detach the table and save it 
for reference. Updated information 
will be published regularly in the 
NEWSLETTER. 


Civil Service and other personnel 
who are not subject to worldwide 
assignment are served by the Office 
of Civil Service Career Development 
and Assignments (PER/CCA), room 
2421, ext. 20485. The table shows 
your individual counselor. 


Foreign Service personnel who are 
subject to worldwide assignment are 
served by the Office of Foreign 
Service Career Development and 
Assignments (PER/FCA), room 2328, 
ext. 28312. The table shows your 
individual counselor. 
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For domestic personnel .. . 


In all 


grades... in these offices ... 


S (and all areas 
serviced out of 
S/S-EX), S/IG, PM, 
IBWC, IJC, IBC, 
ARA 


CA, L, EB, AF 


M/DGP, M/FSI, 
S/CPR, OES, NEA 


A, A/O complex 
(O/ISO, O/OPR, 
O/FADRC), INR, 
M/MED, EUR, 
A/OC, A/ALS, A/OS 


A/BF, EA, PA, A/FBO, 
SY, lO 


For worldwide personnel 


in classes... with function or 
FSO/R/RU FSS assignment in... 


1&2 NEA, S (D, E, P, C), 
S/IG, Executive 
Seminar 


EUR, CA, M, A, PM 
(+T), ACDA, OES, 
Details 


AF, EA, INR, PA, HA, 

ARA, !O, EB 
(Commerce), S/P, 
H, INM, DIR 
(includes IPA) 


Administrative 
Consular 
Econ/Commercial 
Political (inc. Labor) 


Administrative 

Consular 

Econ/Commercial 
(A-N) 

Econ/Commercial 
(O-Z) 

Political (inc. Labor) 


Administrative 
Consular 


Econ/Commercial 
Political 


6 4 Administrative 


Consular 


Econ/Commercial 
Political 

5-8 Chief, Jr. Officers 
Administrative 
Consular 
Econ/Commercial 
Political 
Secretaries 
Secretaries 
Secretaries 


C&R Personnel 
C&R Personnel 
C&R Personnel 


Room 
Your counseloris... no. 


William R. Whitworth 2421 


Ruth J. Hayden 
Annette Hales 


Joseph McGuire 


In the interim these areas will be cov- 
ered by the four counselors listed above. 


Room 
Your counseloris... no. 


George R. Andrews 2809 


James D. Moffett 


Robert H. Wenzel 


Lowell C. Kilday 


2820 

2332A 
2417A 
2417A 


2820 
2332A 
2417A 


23438 
23332 
29764 
29776 


23438 
23332 
29764 


Mary A. Ryan 
Robert D. Emmons 
William E. Rau 
Walter J. Silva 


Mary A. Ryan 
Robert D. Emmons 
William E. Rau 


Edward M. Sacchet 2417A 29764 


2417A 
2820 


29776 
23439 


Stephen M. Block 


Johnny Young 
Phyllis Villegoureix 
Ritaud 


Edward M. Sacchet 
Richard C. 
Castrodale 


Johnny Young 

Phyilis Villegoureix 
Ritaud 

Edward M. Sacchet 

Richard C. 
Castrodale 


Michael L. Durkee 
Richard E. Masters 
Patricia A. Langford 
Morris N. Hughes 
Morris N. Hughes 
Ellen V. Watson 
Jeanne B. Witte 

L. Dawn Loberg 


Kenneth A. Loff 
Sandra E. Siverson 
Victor J. Maffett 


2332A 
2417A 


23333 
29764 


2417A 
2820 


29776 
23439 


2332A 
2417A 


23333 
29764 


2417A 


2429A 
2429A 
2429A 
2429A 
2429A 
2336 
2336 
2336 


2820 
2820 
2820 


29776 


27691 
27693 
27693 
27692 
27692 
29526 
29494 
29527 


28136 
28137 
28137 
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PERSONNEL: Foreign Service 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Ades, Richard R., La Paz 

Ankeney, John D., Manila 

Bardon, Marcel, UNESCO-Paris 

Cambell, Charles M., Guatemala 

Chapin, William Arthur., Bureau of Ad- 
ministration, Office of Classification and 
Declassification 

Cimarolli, Linda L., Manila 

Cipriano Jr., Joseph J., Office of Secu- 
rity, Technical Services Division 

Clarke, Richard Alan, Politico-Military 
Affairs, Systems Analysis 

Clemens, Ora M., Bureau of Personnel, 
Office of Management 

Cotter, Catherine Anne, Office of Legal 
Adviser 

Coubrough, Betty J., Georgetown 

Eisenmayer, M. Doris, Singapore 

Emond, Richard Bernard, Ouagadougou 

Endsley, Jerry E., Buenos Aires 

Ericksen, Karen Lynn, Montreal 

Falkner, Val R., Managua 

Fallon, Richard Henry, Office of Legal 
Adviser 

Fichte, Janice Lee Jacobs, Merida 

Flesher, Maria Teresa, Asuncion 

Gonzalez, Jean L., Bureau of Personnel, 
Office of Management 

Goodman, Patricia A., Lome 

Granger, Susan Elsie, Kaduna 
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RANGOON—Second secretary Thomas 
C. Lauer, left, receives a 10-year 
length-of-service award, and third 
secretary/vice consul Steve Joe Balach 
Jr., right, receives his commission as a 
Foreign Service Reserve officer, from 
Ambassador Maurice D. Beam, center. 
(Photo by Maung Maung Tin) 


Greene, Richard, Buenos Aires 

Hachey, Robert G., Damascus 

Hanser, Kathleen M., Montreal 

Harris, Thomas, Office of Inspector Gen- 
eral 

Hodges, Eann T., Buenos Aires 

Hopson, Reginald E., Bureau of Person- 
nel, Office of Management 

Jurvis, Lorin A., Bureau of Administra- 
tion, Office of Budget and Finance 

Kelly, Eva L., Buenos Aires 

Kennell, Lonnie L., Athens 

Kurtzer, Daniel Charles, Cairo 

Lautz, John C., Caracas 

Ledbetter, Michael Brett, Bureau of Per- 
sonnel, Office of Management 

Lief, Elliot R., Junior Officer Corps 

Loken, Kristin K., San Salvador 

Loney, Scott R., Junior Officer Corps 

Martin, Mary Catherine, Panama 

McDonald, Richard Henry, Niamey 


; 
ie 
‘ 
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McCray, Jimmie L., U.S. Mission in 
Geneva 

Meyer, Carol Lee, Office of Inspector 
General 

Miller, Robert K., Office of Coordinator 
for Refugee Affairs 

Million, Paul R., Paris 

Mishler, Jane Elizabeth, San Salvador 

Morin, Erick G., Office of Communica- 
tions, Programs and Engineering Divi- 
sion 

Muller, George F., Office of Under Sec- 
retary for Security Assistance, Science 
and Technology 

Ochoa, Cristina C., Bureau of Personnel, 
Office of Management 

Patterson, Gregory A., Bureau of Per- 
sonnel, Office of Management 

Payer, Janet L., Lima 

Peachium, Sybil D., Bureau of Personnel, 
Office of Management 

Propps, Herbert F., Bureau of Adminis- 
tration, Classification and Declassifica- 
tion Center 

Roberts, Gloria Ann, Paris 

Robertson, Karl |., Abu Dhabi 

Rush, Barney S., Office of Under Secre- 
tary for Economic Affairs 

Sabbagh, Isa K., Jidda 

Shepherd, Robert E., U.S. Mission in 
Geneva 

Shields, Luise L., Office of Senior Ad- 
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viser to the Secretary 

Skinner, Darrell F., Ndjamena 

Smith, Rebecca J., Johannesburg 

Stearman, William Lloyd, Bureau of Ad- 
ministration, Classification and Declas- 
sification Center 

Stewart, Carol A., Bujumbura 

Stewart, Teresa Faye, Kigali 

Vonn, Roger, Monrovia 

Watson, Marjorie E., Oslo 

Williams, Marie Grimes, Kingston 

Wiznitzer, Caroline, Office of Security, 
Command Center 

Wood, Carol-Anne D., Kuwait 

Woodman, Nancy J., Santo Domingo 

Yanagida, Joy A., Office of Legal Adviser 

Yeutter, David M., Dacca 


TRANSFERS 


Adams, Martin Phillip, Kabul to Bureau 
of Intelligence and Research, Current 
Intelligence Staff 

Adler, Vernon E., Bureau of Personnel to 
Warsaw 

Alberti Jr., Francesco J., Gaborone to 
Politico-Military Affairs 

Allen, Daniel E., Caracas to Brussels 

Alisbury, Thomas C., Berlin to Panama 

Alvarez, Alvesa, European Affairs to Bar- 
celona 

Alvarez, Mirta, Santo Domingo to U.S. 
Mission to Organization of American 
States 

Anderson, Charles A., Hong Kong to To- 
ronto 

Anderson, Frank R., Beirut to Near East- 
ern and South Asian Affairs 

Anderson, Gary E., European Affairs to 
Lisbon 

Anderson, Glenn Alfred, Frankfurt to 
Bangkok 

Anderson, Michael G., Foreign Service 
Institute to Warsaw 

Anderson, Sidney D., Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency to Cairo 

Andrews, George R., Guatemala to 
Foreign Service Institute 

Andrews, Nicholas G., Intelligence and 
Research to Warsaw 

Arredondo, Anthony, Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Zagreb 

Arthurs, Robert E., Office of Security, 
San Francisco Field Office to Medellin 

Atchley, John K., Special Domestic As- 
signment Program to Mexico 

Barbis, George M., Athens to Office of 
Coordinator of Refugee Affairs 

Barkley, Richard C., Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Oslo 

Barrera, Manuel, Osaka-Kobe to Foreign 
Service Institute 

Barrett, John W., Bamako to Jakarta 

Baudoin, Laury A., Beijing to East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs 

Baum, Harold C.M., Kingston to Madrid 

Bazala, Sylvia J., Foreign Service Insti- 
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tute to Belgrade 

Behnke, Paul E., Dakar to African Affairs 

Bellamy, William M., Naples to Opera- 
tions Center 

Bennett, Paul J., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute to Chiang Mai 

Bentley, Robert B., Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Prague 

Bernhardt, John F., Manila to Office of 
Communications 

Binns, Jack R., London to San Jose 

Bishop Jr., James K., Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs to Niamey 

Bishop, Henry David, Office of Security, 
Washington Field Office to Tel Aviv 

Bittle, Dorothy J., Tehran to The Hague 

Bleske, August J., Islamabad to Bureau 
of Administration 

Blood, Brian J., Buenos Aires to Milan 

Biucker, Robert O., Libya to Berlin 

Boles, Charles K., Kabul to Bogota 

Booth, Suzanne D., Ndjamena to African 
Affairs 

Boucher, Charles A., Rangoon to Office 
of Communications 

Bova, Michele M., Office of Human 
Rights to Cairo 

Bowen IV, John W., Bukavu to Bureau of 
Economic and Business Affairs, Textile 
Division 

Bowyer, David G., Bogota to Office of 
Security, Washington Field Office 

Bradley, Patricia L., Kaduna to Panama 

Bradley, Paul F., La Paz to Lagos 

Bradley, Richard H., Dhahran to Cairo 

Bramson, Brian H., Inter-American Af- 
fairs to Panama 

Brockhagen, Bruce Gregory, Foreign 
Service Institute to Khartoum 

Brown, Donald L., Tokyo to Bureau of 
Administration 

Bruns, Judson L., Junior Officer Corps to 
Oslo 

Budow, Lawrence, Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Moscow 

Buflo, J. Leonard, New Zealand to Van- 
couver 

Bullington, James R., Foreign Service 
Institute to Ndjamena 

Bumgardner, George D., Bangkok to 
Geneva 

Bunton, Gerald P., Muscat to Near East- 
ern and South Asian Affairs 

Burgess, Christopher T., India to Office 
of Communications 

Burgess, Harold Tony A., Taichung to 
Beijing 

Burkart, James E., Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs to Kathmandu 

Burke, J. Grant, Hamilton to Intelligence 
and Research, Regional Economic Divi- 
sion 

Bustamante, Anna M., Havana to 
Montreal 

Butcher, Larry Gene, Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Bureau of Personnel 

Cahill, Harry A., Foreign Service Institute 


to Colombo 

Cain, Roger M., Athens to Office of 
Communications 

Callahan, James Philip, Junior Officer 
Corps to Maracaibo 

Carver, Margaret A., Abidjan to Rabat 

Casey, Thomas M., France to Kampala 

Cave, George W., Jidda to Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs 

Cecil, Joseph A., Office of Communica- 
tions, Programs and Engineering Divi- 
sion to Accra 

Chapman, William K., London to Brasilia 

Chesky, Jr., Edward J., East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs to Jakarta 

Chiocco, Ralph D., San Salvador to 
Stockholm 

Christenson, Richard A., East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs, Japan, to Tokyo 

Clarke, Lenard R., London to European 
Affairs 

Cochran, Douglas McCord, Human 
Rights and Humanitarian Affairs to Mad- 
ras 

Cochran, Herbert A., East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs, Japan, to Osaka-Kobe 

Cohen, Charles Irvin, Rabat to Intelli- 
gence and Research, Nuclear and Sci- 
entific Division 

Coleman, Richard G., Rangoon to Singa- 
pore 

Collias, Mary M., Bangkok to African Af- 
fairs 

Collins, Mary C., Tokyo to Jidda 

Collins, Robert D., Palermo to Foreign 
Service Institute 

Combs, Wayne S., Athens to Office of 
Communications 

Connelly, Claude P., Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs to Algiers 

Connors, Michael V., Manila to Politico- 
Military Affairs 

Conyngham, Carole B., Bombay to Eco- 
nomic and Business Affairs 

Cook, Frederick R., International Organi- 
zation Affairs to Vienna 

Cook, Marvin C., Office of Security, 
Technical Services Division, to Athens 

Cooper, Ferrell L., Lebanon to Abidjan 

Cope, Nancy Jane, Colombia to Palermo 

Cox, David W., Surinam to Inter-American 
Affairs 

Crain, Sharon E., Switzerland to Tel Aviv 

Crandall, Karen D., Guayaquil to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Craven, Robert L., Bureau of Personnel 
to Santiago 

Crigler, Trusten Frank, Kigali to Bogota 

Crist, Janet Lorraine, Foreign Service 
Institute to Quito 

Culbert, William E., Geneva to Interna- 
tional Organization Affairs 

Cummings, Thomas E., Australia to 
Palermo 

Cziok, Sharon Kay, Geneva to Office of 
Legal Adviser 
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Damschroder, Lamont S., Georgetown to 
Bangkok 

Dannerhoj, Eric E., Office of International 
Conferences to Casablanca 

Daris, Charlies L., Rabat to Near East and 
South Asian Affairs 

Darlington, Christopher N., Madras to 
Near East and South Asian Affairs 

Davison, Mark Gregory, Tel Aviv to In- 
ternational Organization Affairs 

Dawson, Theodore A., Brazil to Accra 

De Wilde, Jan, Foreign Service Institute 
to Tokyo 

Degroat, Clarice E., Bombay to Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs 

DeThomas, Joseph Michael, Tehran to 
Bonn 

Devine Jr., William J., Panama to Inter- 
American Affairs 

DeWitt, John W., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute to Rio de Janeiro 

Dexter, John B., Rio de Janeiro to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Di Meglio, Genevieve T., Rome to 
Caracas 

Dickson, Donna Kay, Iran to Milan 

DIFillipo, Donna, Abu Dhabi to Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs 

Djerejian, Edward P., Garmisch to Mos- 


cow 

Douglass, William W., Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs to New Delhi 

Drescher, Conrad M., Paris to Jerusalem 

Dumaine, Robert T., Foreign Service In- 


stitute to Helsinki 

Dunbar, Richard C., Brisbane to Con- 
sular Affairs 

Dunkerley, Craig G., Yokohama to 
Fukuoka 

Dunlap, George S., Munich to Cairo 

Edensword, Jon G., Nice to Office of In- 
spector General 

Edwards, Naomi Sue, Taipei to Caracas 

Ellington, Herman, Ecuador to Hong 
Kong 

Englehart, Charles T., San’a to Cairo 

Epstein, George H., Suva to Beijing 

Farber, James P., Durban to African Af- 
fairs 

Feeney, John M., African Affairs to Port 
Louis 

Fergin, Gregory G., Junior Officer Rota- 
tion Program-Dacca to Pretoria 

Ferrer Jr., James, Lisbon to Economic 
and Business Affairs, Office of Aviation 

Finan, Charles E., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute to Mexico 

Finnegan Jr., William F., Inter-American 
Affairs to Panama 

Fitzpatrick, Thomas J., Mexico to 
Caracas 

Flanagan, Brian B., Canberra to Office of 
Security, Foreign Operations 

Fleming, Elizabeth, Athens to Santiago 

Fletcher, James B., Vientiane to Port- 
au-Prince 

Flynn, Mary Anne, Brussels to Inter- 
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agency Task Force on Law of the Sea 

Ford, Janet M., Nigeria to Djibouti 

Fordyce, Kimberlee Dawn, Foreign 
Service Institute to Lagos 

Foulger, Thomas Frank, Caracas to 
Bonn 

Fourier, George P., Visa Office to War- 
saw 

French, Kenneth A., Office of Communi- 
cations, Programs and Engineering Di- 
vision to Accra 

Frowick, Robert H., Czechoslovakia to 
Rome 

Fuhrer, John W., Office of Inspector 
General to Buenos Aires 

Galer Ryan, Anne Maria, Bureau of Intel- 
ligence and Research to Yokohama 

Gallogly, Stephen J., Germany to Eco- 
nomic and Business Affairs 

Gamble, Roger R., Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Quito 

Garry, Sherry, Kaduna to Bureau of Per- 
sonnel 

Garza, Oliver P., Santo Domingo to Eco- 
nomic and Business Affairs 

Geis Ill, Stephen Michael, Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute to Belgrade 

Gentry, Doyle E., Jakarta to Geneva 

George, Robert C., Berlin to Praia 

Gerlach, Bryce McGregor, Monrovia to 
Brasilia 

Gerth, Thomas Humphrey, Foreign 
Service Institute to Florence 

Gibson, William F., Kuwait to Office of 
Security, Foreign Operations 

Glassman, Jon D., Havana to Mexico 

Golacinski,Alan B., Morocco to Tehran 

Graham, Barbara Lee, Quito to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Grianer Jr., Jessie J., Hong Kong to Of- 
fice of Communications 

Grant, Lee R., Office of Security, Techni- 
cal Services Division, to Nairobi 

Gray, Bruce N., Hong Kong to Beijing 

Green, George B., Office of Communica- 
tions, Programs and Engineering Divi- 
sion to Bonn 

Greenwood Jr., C. Lawrence, Philippines 
to Dakar 

Greenwood, Barbara S., Foreign Service 
Institute to Dakar 

Gregory Jr., John M., Seoul to East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs 

Gribbin Ill, Robert E., Central African 
Affairs to Kigali 

Grierson, John R., Tehran to Near East- 
ern and South Asian Affairs 

Griffin ll, Ralph D., Guatemala to Foreign 
Service Institute 

Griffin, Robert C., Monrovia to Medical 
Services 

Grimes, John O., Brussels to Tunis 

Grossman, Lawrence Marshal, Reyk- 
javik to Brussels 

Grossman, Marc I., Islamabad to Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs 

Groth, Manfred, Bern to European Affairs 
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Gundersen, Jon, Foreign Service Insti- 
tute to Moscow 

Habib, Michael J., Bonn to Northern 
European Affairs 

Hable, Warren L., Monrovia to Office of 
Communications 

Hackworth, Amy E., Munich to Foreign 
Service Career Development and As- 
signments 

Hall, Walter V., ICA to Vienna 

Hall, Winifred T., ICA to Port of Spain 

Halsted, David Crane, Oceans and Inter- 
national Environmental and Scientific 
Affairs to Kampala 

Hamerschiag, Robert W., Geneva to Of- 
fice of International Conferences 

Hampton, John R., Office of the Budget 
to Caracas 

Hansford, Lorayne A., Manila to East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs 

Harbaugh, Larry M., Geneva to Office of 
Communications 

Harnish Ill, Reno Leon, Nigeria to Saipan 

Harr, David C., Mandalay to Rangoon 

Harrington, Donald B., Foreign Service 
Institute to Bonn 

Harris, F. Allen, Buenos Aires to SALT 
Working Group 

Hart, Howard P., Tehran to Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs 

Hartmann, Roger J., Diplomatic Pouch 
and Courier Operations to Ponta Del- 
gada 

Hartnett Jr., Lawrence A., Mexico to 
Nicosia 

Hazzard, Caroli Lynn, Montreal to Fort- 
de-France 

Heidel, Lewis J., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute to Abidjan 

Heimgartner, Maryann L., Trinidad- 
Tobago to Office of Inspector General 

Heritage, George Franklin, Kabul to Of- 
fice of Security, Investigations Division 

Herrick, Veronica G., Pretoria to Maputo 

Hilford, Lucia V., Colombia to Paris 

Hill, Gordon E., Bureau of Public Affairs, 
Office of Public Programs, to London 

Hiller Jr., Lemoine E., Sweden to Office 
of Communications 

Hoak, Paul J., Hungary to Monrovia 

Hoffenberg, Marvin J., Brazil to Colombo 

Hofmann, Frank Arthur, Ecuador to 
Inter-American Affairs 

Hogan, Michael J., Hermosillo to Manila 

Holmes Jr., James L., Office of Com- 
munications to Jerusalem 

Holt, Gordon E., Foreign Service Career 
Development and Assignments to 
Manila 

Holtz, Nancy Jo, Addis Ababa to Lisbon 

Horrell, Jewell Deila, Georgetown to 
Quito 

Houston Jr., Robert B., Foreign Service 
Institute to Moscow 

Hughes Jr., Morris N., Brussels to 
Foreign Service Career Development 
and Assignments 
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Huhtala, Marie T., Chiang Mai to Sec- 
retariat Staff 

Hungerford, David A., Rangoon to 
Jakarta 

Hurley, Kenneth L., Lilongwe to Accra 

Hyland Jr., John J., Warsaw to Bureau of 
Administration 

Indahl, Berne M., Bonn to Frankfurt 

Jacks, Karen R., Alexandria to Bonn 

Jacobs, Mark L., lvory Coast to Brussels 

Jacobs, Robert Leonard, Bangkok to 
Human Rights and Humanitarian Affairs 

Jacobs, Stephen H., Office of Security, 
Washington Field Office to Rome 

Jaeger, George W., Office of Inspector 
General to Quebec 

Jazynka, Alfred L., Manila to Monrovia 

Jazynka, Mary, Manila to Monrovia 

Jenkins, Mary A., Tokyo to Near Eastern 
and Pacific Affairs 

Johnson, Donald C., Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Moscow 

Johnson, Michael E., Office of Com- 
munications to Rangoon 

Johnson, Sandor A., Bangui to Foreign 
Service Career Development and As- 
signments 

Johnson, Thomas N., Abidjan to Office of 
Finance 

Johnston, James J., Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Quito 

Jones, A. Elizabeth, Amman to Baghdad 

Jones, Janice L., Hamilton to Brasilia 

Jones, Peter Edward, Buenos Aires to 
Inter-American Affairs 


Judy, Chesley H., Jordan to Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs 

Kable Ill, Charles H., Athens to European 
Affairs 

Kaiser, Herbert, Foreign Service Institute 
to Bucharest 

Kaulfers, Terrance F., Athens to Office of 
Communications 

Kearns, Kevin Lawrence, Frankfurt to 
Bonn 

Keller, Kenneth C., Ottawa to Bogota 

Kelley, James P., Mexico to Bonn 

Kellogg, Theodore E., New Delhi to Cairo 

Kennedy Jr., Moorhead C., Beirut to 
Near East and South Asian Affairs 

Keough, William T., Vancouver to Euro- 
pean Affairs 

Keyser, Donald Willis, Beijing to Tokyo 

Kilgore, Gerald J., Bangkok to Ankara 

Kim, Patricia A., Thailand to Marseilles 

Kline, Paul Conley, Ponta Delgada to 
Guatemala 

Klotzbach, Lester W., Frankfurt to 
Foreign Buildings Office 

Knight, George E., Tegucigalpa to Wel- 
lington 

Kolker, Jimmy J., Mozambique to African 
Affairs 

Kornbium, John C., NATO and Atlantic 
Political Military Affairs to Berlin 

Kott, Robert J., Foreign Service Institute 
to Yaounde 

Kramar, Elizabeth A., Lisbon to Warsaw 

Kratzer, Carl G., London to Office of 
Communications 


Krieger Jr., George J., Inter-American 
Affairs to Ottawa 

La Turner, Lewis F., Cameroon to Wel- 
lington 

Lambert, David A., Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Yaounde 

Lampert, Harvey, Foreign Service Insti- 
tute to Ankara 

Lande, Peter W., Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs to Ottawa 

Landry, Maria D. E., Tegucigalpa to 
Jakarta 

Lane, Gordon H., Bangkok to Bern 

Larsen, Paul B., Foreign Service Institute 
to Sao Paulo 

Lassiter, James H., 
Bucharest 

Latrash, Frederick, Inter-American Af- 
fairs to Brasilia 

Le Zotte, M. Diane, Tunis to Montreal 

Leggio, Anthony, Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs to Florence 

Leonnig, Douglas Bayard, Junior Officer 
Corps to Bujumbura 

Lester, Jerry W., France to Jidda 

Lewandowski, David R., Liberia to Dakar 

Libera, James Robert, Mexico to The 
Hague 

Lijek, Mark Joseph, Junior Officer Corps 
to Tehran 

Lindahl, Emil G., East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs to Ottawa 

Lindsey, Lynette C., Fort-de-France to 
Brussels 

Lipscomb, Suzanne, Inter-American Af- 
fairs to Brasilia 

Loff, Kenneth A., Guatemala to Foreign 
Service Career Development and As- 
signments 

Loftin, Danny M., Geneva to Bamako 

Lohman, Lee R., Bern to The Hague 

Long, Paul Dean, Rio de Janeiro to 
Vienna 

Lovett Jr., Carl E., Diplomatic Pouch and 
Courier Operations to Frankfurt 

Lowrie, Arthur L., Rome to Brussels- 
Economic Community 

Lutkus, Anthony J., Tokyo to Office of 
Communications 

Macleod, Carol J., Foreign Service 


Brussels to 


BREMEN, West Germany—At awards 
ceremony are, from left: Christel 
Wagner, economic/commercial analyst, 
Superior Performance Award for cotton 
reporting; James D. Bindenagel, com- 
mercial officer; Beate Wuestinger, visa 
assistant, 20-year length-of-service 
award; Pieter C.G. Berben, economic 
specialist, Superior Performance Award 
for tobacco reporting; Joyce L. O’Keefe, 
consular officer; consul general /rving I. 
Schiffman; Hans Werner Knueppel, 
driver, 10-year, and Hildegard Land- 
wehr, secretary/assistant, 30-year 
length-of-service award. 
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Career Development and Assignments 
to Tokyo 

Maestrone, Frank E., Kuwait to Near East 
and South Asian Affairs 

Maggard, Peggy M., Inter-American Af- 
fairs to Guatemala 

Martens, Robert J., Stockho'm to Euro- 
pean Affairs 

Marx, James M., European Affairs to 
Bonn 

Marx, Richard L., Diplomatic Pouch and 
Courier Operations to Bangkok 

Massey, James D., La Paz to Panama 

Masterson, Richard B., Denmark to Office 
of Communications 

Mathias, Glenn E., Dakar to Office of 
Medical Services 

Matlock Jr., Jack F., Intergovernmental 
Assignment to Foreign Service Institute 

Matson, Roy Raymond, United Kingdom 
to Vienna 

Matthews, Ruth S., Mexico to Ponta Del- 
gada 

Maxim, Robert M., Office of Human Rights 
to Lilongwe 

May, Virginia V., Office of Security, 
Foreign Operations, to Bureau of Ad- 
ministration, Office of Security 

McGhee, Janet M., Europe to Prague 

McAndrew, J. Thomas, Sinai Support 
Mission to Canberra 

McCahill Jr., William C., Taichung to Bei- 
cing 


McCall lil, Robert E., Addis Ababa to 
Khartoum 


McCarthy, Robert P., Costa Rica to Quito 

McCavitt, John J., Jidda to Tripoli 

McClung, Donald C., Athens to Amman 

McCulloch, Gerald, Calcutta to Foreign 
Service Institute 

McFarland, Stephen George, Venezuela 
to Quito 

McGhee, Joseph R., Foreign Service In- 
Stitute to Prague 

McHale, Judith M., Athens to Visa Office 

McKee, Nancy A., Mexico to Nairobi 

McKenzie, Susan E., Brazil to Inter- 
American Affairs 

McKeown, Mary Ann, Tehran to Paris 

McLaughlin, Joseph D., Mexico to 
Bridgetown 

Meister, Jean E., Sofia to Prague 

Menold Jr., William F., Bonn to Office of 
UN Political Affairs 

Merritt, Mary G., Kabul to Panama 

Michel Jr., Theodore J., Tripoli to Bombay 

Miles, Richard M., Moscow to Eastern 
European Affairs 

Miller, Dean R., Jidda to Bureau of Ad- 
ministration 

Miller, Dorothy J., Jakarta to Foreign 
Service Career Development and As- 
signments 

Miller, Helen G., Jidda to Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs 

Miller, James Brent, Foreign Service In- 
Stitute to Beijing 
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Miller, Paul T., Jakarta to East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 

Miller, Richard T., Milan to International 
Organization Affairs, International Eco- 
nomic Policy Staff 

Mills, John L., Office of Inspector General 
to Panama 

Milton, Richard H., Department of Trans- 
portation to Bangkok 

Monjo, John C., Philippine Affairs to Seoul 

Monroe, Gerald Joseph, Canadian Affairs 
to Bern 

Montana, Thomas, Panama to Bucharest 

Moore, John H., Halifax to Sydney 

Moorefield, Kenneth P., Inter-American 
Affairs to Caracas 

Morefield, Richard H., Bogota to Tehran 

Morfino, James, Venezuela to New Delhi 

Morley, Robert B., Caracas to Inter- 
American Affairs, Office of Policy Plan- 
ning, Public and Congressional Affairs 

Morris, Franklin H., Manila to Office of 
Communications 

Morrissey, Peter B., Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Jakarta 

Morrow, George H., Guatemala to Office 
of Communications 

Morrow, Martha McLogan, Kuala Lumpur 
to Rangoon 

Moss Jr., Val, Panama to Quito 

Muehlike Jr., John G.H., Taiwan to East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs 

Muollo, Thomas, Rio De Janeiro to Office 
of Communications 

Murphy, Edward G., Department of Army 
to Grievance Staff 

Murphy, Patrick N., Italy to Istanbul 

Murray, James J., United Kingdom to 
Jidda 

Myrick, James F., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute to Panama 

Naas, Charles Willis, Tehran to Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs 

Nall, David Alan, Lubumbashi to Bureau of 
Public Affairs, Press Office 

Napolielilo, Steven G., Zanzibar to 
Mbabane 

Neilson, Thomas S., Jidda to Near East 
and South Asian Affairs 

Nelson, Robert K., Tehran to Hermosillo 

Nesbit, Leroy P., Istanbul to Toronto 

Nettles, George Clay, Rome to Ankara 

Neuser, David C., London to Dhahran 

Nider, Ralph Lawrence, Foreign Service 
Institute to Hong Kong 

Norris Jr., Chester E., Bureau for Interna- 
tional Organization Affairs, Development 
and Humanitarian Programs, to Jidda 

Norris, Albert P., Geneva to Office of 
Communications 

North, William B., Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs to Cairo 

Novak, Robert K., Kinshasa to Cairo 

Nugnes, Paul R., Costa Rica to Nairobi 

Nyfeler, Edward K., Greece to Office of 
Communications 

O’Keefe, Martha Ellen, Kuwait to Santo 
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Domingo 

O’Neili, Mary A., Hong Kong to Jidda 

Olmon, E. Parks, Brussels to Office of Op- 
erations, Transportation Branch 

Olsen, Thomas L., Manila to Office of 
Communications 

Olson, Michael D., New Delhi to Office of 
Communications 

Olson, Russell E., Port Moresby to Office 
of Inspector General 

Ordal, Steven Rolf, Caracas to Lima 

Overby, Carlton J., Manila to New Delhi 

Overly, James E., Lisbon to Central Afri- 
can Affairs 

Pabst, David A., Fukuoka to Politico- 
Military Affairs 

Palazzolo, Vita A., Havana to Office of In- 
spector General 

Papendick, Dennis R., Commerce De- 
partment to Manila 

Parent, Kenneth W., Manama to African 
Affairs 

Parker, Dolores M., New Delhi to San 
Jose 

Parker, Richard B., Rabat to Faculty Ad- 
viser 

Parker, William D., New Delhi to San Jose 

Partain, Gary D., Quito TO Lima 

Paseman, Floyd L., Rangoon to East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs 

Patterson, Marjorie E., Stockholm to 
Jakarta 

Pavlik, Joan D., Djibouti to African Affairs 

Peck, Robert A., Ankara to European Af- 
fairs 

Pence, Thomas A., Singapore to Frankfurt 

Perina, Rudolf Vilem, Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Moscow 

Perkins, Anthony Carson, Mexico to 
Milan 

Perry, Curtis J., Beijing to Office of Secu- 
rity 

Perry, Kathi Rae, ISO/USS Information 
Systems Office to Foreign Affairs Data 
and Processing Center 

Peters, John G., Hamburg to Belgrade 

Peterson, Donald J., Guatemala to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Petty, Paul R., Vienna to Foreign Service 
Institute 

Piekney, William R., Conakry to African 
Affairs 

Pigg, Richard E., Lagos to The Hague 

Pink, Alyce F., Tokyo to Tel Aviv 

Placke, James A., Canada to Jidda 

Plasse, Roger E., Office of Communica- 
tions to Islamabad 

Pogue, William B., The Hague to Foreign 
Service Institute 

Pohl, Joy L., Switzerland to Niamey 

Polansky Jr., John A., Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Moscow 

Posz, Gary S., Ottawa to New Delhi 

Powers, Elizabeth Ann, Jidda to Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs 

Pozarycki, Thomas V., European Affairs 
to Vienna 
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Prentiss, Donna R., Paris to Tel Aviv 

Preslaski, Mary E., Bangkok to Tripoli 

Price Jr., Eugene D., Ankara to Nicosia 

Pringle Jr., Robert W., Moscow to 
Capetown 

Quinn, Eileen J., Soviet Affairs to Moscow 

Quinn, John J., Somalia to Office of 
Communications 

Radeker, Lawrence M., Dakar to Warsaw 

Rakow, James C.., Israel to San’a 

Ramsey, Douglas K., Taichang to Beijing 

Rankin, Madelyn T., East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs to Beijing 

Ransom, David M., African Affairs to 
Bujumbura 

Redick, Charles W., Tunis to Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs 

Reid, William F., Bogota to Medical Com- 
plement 

Richards, Cary S., La Paz to Office of 
Communications 

Rigamer, Elmore F., Kabul to New Delhi 

Rimas, Algirdas J., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute to Quito 

Roberts, David A., Tunis to Kuala Lumpur 

Roberts, Gary G., Buenos Aires to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Robinson, Charles A., Jakarta to Office of 
Medical Services 

Roesch, Thomas J., Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs to Copenhagen 
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CALCUTTA—At retirement ceremony 
are, from left, administrative officer 
Thomas F . Calhoun; Abdul Bari Khan, 30 
years; Bhagwan Sahu, 29 years; 
Mohammed Ayub, 31 years; Kailash 
Gochayat, 24 years; acting principal offi- 
cer Peter J. Lydon; Jairam Naik, 20 
years; and Nanda Samal, 30 years. 


Rohmann, Johanna W., Athens to Com- 
munications Center 

Rop, Kenneth J., Abidjan to African Affairs 

Rowan, Richard J., Yaounde to Office of 
Security, Secretary's Detail 

Russell, Layton Rose, Guayaquil to 
Tegucigalpa 

Ryan, William W., Athens to Maseru 

Sacksteder, Frederick H., Hermosillo to 
Bureau of Personnel 

Salamie, Mary Ann, Toronto to Ottawa 

Salazar, Robert, Upper Volta to Libreville 

Salisbury, William R., Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Helsinki 

Salley, James P., Rabat to Office of Com- 
munications 

Sampas, James G., NATO to Politico- 
Military Affairs 

Samuels Jr., James, Nairobi to Mogadishu 

Sapp, Kenneth M., Bombay to Tripoli 

Satterfield, Patricia M., Office of Com- 


munications, Programs and Engineering 
Division, to Manila 

Scarlata, Lawrence J., Bonn to Office of 
Communications 

Scarlett, Earle St. Aubin, Junior Officer 
Rotation Program, Yaounde, to Brasilia 

Scensny, Leonard F., Intelligence and 
Research to Jidda 

Schoettle, Peter G., Athens to Central 
European Affairs 

Sears, John W., Argentina to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Seepe, Peggy K., Cairo to Medical Com- 
plement 

Sens, Andrew D., Norway to Tehran 

Shelton, Sally Angela, Inter-American 
Affairs to Bridgetown 

Singer, Norman A., Jerusalem to Visa Of- 
fice 

Sinnott, Christopher V., Alexandria to 
Vienna 

Skodon, Emil M., Bridgetown to Berlin 

Smith Jr., Frederick, Grievance Staff to 
Toronto 

Smith, James Alexander, Foreign Service 
Institute to Nice 

Smith, Raymond F., Moscow to Abidjan 

Smith, Robert P., Accra to Monrovia 

Smith, Wayne S., Inter-American Affairs to 
Havana 

Solomon, Caryn Marie, Foreign Service 
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Career Development and Assignments 
Division to Jerusalem 

Spruell, Robert W., Panama to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Stearns, Monteagle, Abidjan to Faculty 
Adviser 

Stebbing, David H., East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs to Seoul 

Stefanka, Rosemary, Beijing to Prague 

Stein, Harry L., Lima to Foreign Service 
Institute 

Sten, Charles R., Port au Prince to Casa- 
blanca 

Stocker, Carol K., European Affairs to 
Paris 

Stone, Guy A., Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs to Kathmandu 

Story, Daniel E., Rabat to Cairo 

Strand, Robert R., Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency to Brussels 

Strelick, Arthur P., Cairo to Madras 

Suddarth, Roscoe S., Amman to Office of 
Under Secretary for Political Affairs 

Swedberg, Dale J., Lilongwe to Maseru 


OCTOBER 1979 


CONSULAR AFFAIRS—Deputy assist- 
ant secretary Elizabeth J. Harper pre- 
sents budget officer Robert K. Burgess a 
plaque on his retirement after 37 years of 
Government service. 


Sze, Daniel S., Geneva to Nairobi 

Tanner, David Lynn, Ankara to Office of 
Security, Washington Field Office 

Tano, Melvin Masaru, Amsterdam to 
European Affairs 

Tepas, Lois E., Beijing to New Delhi 

Thibault, Paul L., Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs to Karachi 

Thielmann, A. Gregory, Brasilia to 
Politico-Military Affairs 

Thompson, Herbert B., Intergovernmental 
Assignment to Inter-American Affairs 

Tighe, Thomas C., Port au Prince to 
Inter-American Affairs 

Tipton, John B., Bucharest to Special 
Domestic Assignment Program 


PERSONNEL: FOREIGN SERVICE 


Trowbridge, John Russel, Athens to 
European Affairs 

Trujillo, Dora, Italy to Medical Comple- 
ment 

Turk, Lynn Joseph, Poland to Operations 
Center 

Turner, Pauline E., Office of Medical 
Services to Kabul 

Twetten, Thomas A., New Delhi to Amman 

Vaden, Peter B., Haiti to Nice 

Valdez Jr., Manuel, Brussels to Bureau of 
Administration 

Vinson, Fredrick J., Bonn to Islamabad 

Wagner Ill, William P., Casablanca to 
Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs 

Wagner, David Goforth, Foreign Service 
Institute to Moscow 

Wallace Jr., Donald B., Port au Prince to 
Inter-American Affairs 

Wallace, Anthony H., Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Tunis 

Walling, Robert R., Office of Communica- 
tions to Belgrade 

Walsh, Thomas E., Canada to European 
Affairs 

Wardlaw, Frank P., Office of Management 
Operations to Valletta 

Warner, Joseph Lacy, Economic and 
Business Affairs to Dublin 

Waterman, Charlies E., Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs to Jidda 

Watkins, Stephen B., Inter-American Af- 
fairs, Office of Regional Economic Policy 
to Lisbon 

Weintraub, Leon, Bogota to Foreign 
Service Institute 

Weirick, John V., Brasilia to Communica- 
tions Center 

Wejko, Mary C., Bulgaria to Tokyo 

Weich, C. David, Foreign Service Institute 
to Islamabad 

Wendt, E. Allan, Economic and Business 
Affairs to Cairo 

White, Bernard L., Monrovia to Office of 
Communications 

White, Eileen Carrie, Tei Aviv to Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs 

White, Pearlie A., The Hague to Soviet 
Affairs 

Whitney, Peter D., Salvador to Andean 
Affairs 

Wilcox Jr., Philip C., Dacca to Foreign 
Service Institute 

Williams, Gary, Lima to Taichaing 

Williams, James Alan, Bonn to Southern 
European Affairs 

Williams, Michael A., Office of Security, 
Washington Field Office to Kuwait 

Williard, James G., Kinshasa to Cairo 

Willoughby, Nancy L., East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs to Osaka-Kobe 

Wiison, David R., Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs to Casablanca 

Windle, George David, London to New 
Delhi 

Windsor, Robert A., Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Garmisch 
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Wise, Betty Jane, African Affairs to Dji- 
bouti 

Wisner, Arnold K., Geneva to Interna- 
tional Organization Affairs 

Withers, Dorothy S., Zaire to African Af- 
fairs 

Wittbrod, Geraldine J., Ankara to Vienna 

Wofford, Daniel J., Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs to Kabul 

Wolfe, Geoffrey E., Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency to Moscow 

Wood, Robert W., Bangkok to Jakarta 

Wray, Eugenia L., Liberia to Central Afri- 
can Affairs 

Yrizarry, Anthony C., Managua to Port of 
Spain 

Zaelit, Lucille, Canberra to London 

Zettler, Toby T., Sydney to Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute 


RESIGNATIONS 


Bridges, Jerry G., Office of Inspector 
General 

Camitta, Hugh D., European Affairs 

Canner, Stephen J., Office of Under Sec- 
retary for Economic Affairs 

Coppersmith, Samuel G., Port of Spain 

Crowe, Brian G., Bureau of Economic 
and Business Affairs, Office of Monetary 
Affairs 

Douglas, Gilbert, Information Systems 
Office, Systems Design and Program- 
ming Division 

Gabbert, Thomas G., Vienna 

Galovich, Joyce, Panama 

Gamble, Jera D., Medical Services 

Gettins, Elizabeth J., Office of Overseas 
Schools 

Hackett, James T., Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 

Hanson Jr., Charlies M., Inter-American 
Affairs 

Hinen, Dennis E., Australia 

Huang, Kang Shih, Bureau of Personnel, 
Office of Program Coordination 

Johnson, Joyce L., Kingston 

Juhl, Rolf T., Mexico 

Kelley, Mary M., East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs 

Kuykendall, Maria C., Quito 

Lard, Jacqueline H., Quito 

Levine, Leonard Bruce, Economic and 
Business Affairs, Special Trade Ac- 
tivities and Commercial Treaties Divi- 
sion 

Maish, Kristine, Lisbon 

Marten, B. Elizabeth, International Nar- 
cotics Matters 

Patenaude, Richard A., Protocol 

Sandved, Kurt George, Paris 

Shaw, Sylvia Machado, Rio de Janeiro 

Tropper, Peter L., Office of International 
Conferences 

Warner, Marvin L., Bern 

Wilson, Grace E., Paris 

Wisner, Rosemarie A., Geneva 

Wunsch, Gerald A., Amsterdam 
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RETIREMENTS 


Aft, Sarah R., Visa Office 

Bellido, Moises M., European Affairs 

Bergman, Evelyn E., Paris 

Bushnell, Robert J., Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

Crawford Jr., William R., Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs 

Davis, Robert L., Office of Foreign 
Buildings 

Diggins Jr., John R., Toronto 

Dosedlo, Mildred H., Ottawa 

Gross, Bettye J., Office of Communica- 
tions 

Hardy, Blanche E., Office of Security 

Harrington, Madeline W., Office of As- 
sistant Legal Adviser 

Imirie Jr., Scott F., Office of Operations, 
General Services Division 


James, Charlies A., Niamey 
Krupinski, Walter F., Paris 
Marley, Frederick H., Office of Medical 


Services 
Moore, Virgil L., Panama 


Muller, George F., Office of Under Sec- 
retary for Security Assistance 

O’Brien, William P., UNESCO 

O’Connor, Leonard J., European Affairs 

Odell, Catherine M., Office of Interna- 
tional Conferences 

Remole, Robert A., Kinshasa 

Roberts, Joseph L., Executive Se- 
cretariat, Information Management Sec- 
tion 

Scalise, Valentine E., ICA 

Schaefer, Edward W., Intelligence and 
Research, Western Africa Division 

Spear, Jeannette A., Khartoum 

Wills, Warren E., Calgary 


Commissioning and tenure 


One hundred and twenty Foreign Service officers have been qualified by 
the commissioning and tenure board for career tenure. 


Alexander, Gary Roy 
Anderson, Betsy L. 
Anderson, Phyllis S. 
Andre, John H., Il 
Barry, Catherine M. 
Bellamy, William M. 
Bemis, H. Jonathan 
Bleyle, David Lee 
Brand, Julee A. 

Cady, Nancy Helen 
Caufield, John P., Jr. 
Chiron, Stuart Z. 
Chittick, Thomas L. 
Christian, Carolyn S. 
Coleman, Donald B. 
Collinge, Jo Ann H. 
Conyngham, Carole B. 
Crocker, Thomas E. 
Davis, Kenneth B. 
Dean, Margaret M. 
Dennis, Margaret Deforest 
Dent, Lynwood M., Jr. 
Engelken, Stephen C. 
Fantozzi, Daniel T. 
Featherstone, Robert J. 
Fergin, Gregory 
Finrow, Mary C. 
Foulger, Thomas F. 
Gallup, Jeffrey C. 
Grabenstetter, Donald E. 
Grossman, Marc I. 
Harnish, Reno L., Ill 
Hartwick, Douglas 
Hauptmann, Jerzy J. 
Hinton, Michael J. 
Horn, James Edwin 
Huddle, Franklin P., Jr. 
Hurley, Sharon V. 
Jensen, David E. 
Jones, Teresa Chin 


Jones, Richard H. 
Joyce, David C. 
Kearns, Kevin L. 
Kenny, Gregory B. 
Knieps, Karlene G. 
Kolker, Jimmy J. 
Lane, James B., Jr. 
Lannon, George C. 
Lekson, John M. 
Limprecht, Joseph A. 
Linskey, Dennis M. 
Logsdon, Wayne K. 
Lopez, Alphonse 
Lyman, Donald R. 
Marsden, Sandra J. 
Matthews, Francis E. 
Mayhew, Jonathan C. 
McCall, Louis A. 
McGill, Edmond A., Jr. 


McGlinchey, James M. 


McLeese, William V. 
McMillion, Margaret K. 
McMahon, Thomas J. 
Miller, Barbara R. 
Mitchell, Jerry K. 
Monroe, Christine S. 
Moran, John L. 
Morgan, Thomas J. 
Morrow, Martha 
Morse, Leigh A. 
Noble, Stephen Vance 
Nolan, Robert Bernard 
Norris, John, Jr. 
Nottingham, Roger C. 
Nugent, Allen E. 
O'Keefe, Joyce L. 
O'Leary, John 

Overly, James E. 
Paarlberg, Don Jr. 
Paiva, Robert G. 


Parker, Maurice S. 
Patterson, Mildred A. 
Pendergrass, Dewey R. 
Pendleton, Mary Catherine 
Persons, Sterling B. 
Pierson, Don Carlos 
Powell, Keith II 

Price, Eugene D.., Jr. 
Price, Gary V. 

Rabasa, Ange! Miguel 
Randolph, David E. 
Richardson, Joseph P. 
Sackett, Kenneth F. 
Sambaiew, Vladimir P. 
Schoettle, Peter G. 
Shivers, Kenneth 
Sikes, Joseph T. 
Smith, Stephen T. 
Smolik, Robert J. 
Stone, Curtis A. 
Straub, W. David 
Sveda, Russell J. 
Swenson, Roger Grant 
Swigert, James W. 
Thompson, Stephen H. 
Tobin, James E. 
Tyson, Donald R. 
Vershbow, Alexander R. 
Walsh, James P. 
Watkins, Richard G. 
Watt, Linda Ellen 
Webb, James J. 
Williams, Carman C. 
Willis, Mark W. 
Wilson, James M. 
Wilson, Joseph C., IV 
Wood, Richard C. 
Wood, William B. 
Woodring, Patricia A. 
Woody, Ronnie D. @ 
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PROMOTIONS 
GS-14 
Joseph G. Banyas, Bureau of Adminis- 


tration, Office of the Budget; Robert D. 
Clark, Office of Security. 


GS-13 
David E. Ames, Foreign Affairs Data 
Processing Center; Joseph H. McGuire 
Jr., Civil Service Career Development and 
Assignments. 

GG-13 


David R. Rosenberger, International 
Joint Commission. 


GS-12 
Robert W. Boteler, Office of Security; 
Donn L. Kerr, Foreign Service Career 
Development and Assignments; Gay Wil- 
liam Mount, Bureau of Personnel, Office 
of Management. 


GS-11 
Lester M. Van Buren and Joyce A. 


White, Foreign Affairs Document and 
Reference Center. 


Notice to poets who 
want a publisher 


**Civil Service Poetry,’’ an 
anthology published in England 
each April, has been expanded to 
include poems by civil servants in 
the United States and Europe. 
Government employees who would 
like to contribute to the 1980 an- 
thology should send their poems to 
Ernest Meadowcroft, EMMA, 
Arden House, Sunny Point, 
Walton-on-Naze, Essex, England 
C014 8LD, by November 15. 
Poems can be on any topic, but no 
more than 28 lines. 

Include your full name, ad- 
dress, birth date, and confirmation 
that the poetry is your own work. 
Unaccepted work will not be re- 
turned unless accompanied by a 
self-addressed envelope and an in- 
ternational postal response 
voucher. Copies of the current 
issue are available for $1.00 from 
the publisher. 

The NEWSLETTER also wel- 
comes poetry submitted by its 
readers. 
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William E. Colgan, U.S. Mission to the 
UN. 


GS-9 


Carol A. Brown, Office of Deputy Director 
for Research, Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research; Clarence N. Page Jr., Euro- 
pean Affairs; James C. Shelton, Com- 
munications Center. 


GS-8 


Bette J. Carroll, Foreign Service Career 
Development and Assignments; Mildred 
J. Lyles, Bureau of Administration, Office 
of Finance; James T. Payne, Protocol. 


GS-7 


Lana C. Bradley, Office of Security, 
Miami Field Office; Betty J. Dudley, 
Foreign Service Institute; Jill Johnston, 
Economic and Business Affairs. 


GS-6 


Gloria Mae Costin, Passport Office; Bar- 
bara D. Harrell, Office of Budget and Fi- 
nance; Diane J. Howard, Foreign Affairs 
Document and Reference Center; Patricia 
A. Means, Office of Security, Document 
and Information Systems Division; Law- 
rence C. Smith, Foreign Affairs Data 
Processing Center; Olga S. Wiszka, 


- # Diee-mgiae 


BUREAU OF ADMINISTRATION— 
Paul C. Bell, left, chief of the Audio- 
Visual Services Division, receives 30-year 
length-of-service award from Assistant 
Secretary Thomas M. Tracy. (Photo by 
David Humphrey, Visual Services) 


Oceans and International Environmental 
and Scientific Affairs. 


GG-6 


Mary Alane Ambrose, U.S. Mission to the 
UN. 


GS-5 


Kathryn A. Barbour, Office of Overseas 
Schools; Brenda A. Corey, Bureau of 
Administration, Office of Finance; James 
Dixon, Foreign Affairs Data Processing 
Center; Constance L. Haase, Economic 
and Business Affairs; Louise B. Jenkins, 
Passport Office; Ronald E. Osborn, 
Bureau of Administration, Office of Fi- 
nance; David Robert Ostroff, Operations 
Center; Adele E. Samuelson, Passport 
Office; Demetria E. Tolson, Foreign Af- 
fairs Data Processing Center. 


GS-4 
Roslyn R. Foster, Foreign Affairs Data 
Processing Center; Kathleen Ann Healy, 


Office of Security, San Francisco Field 
Office; Cora Joseph, Passport Office; 
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Janice V. Martin, Office of Security, 
Threat Analysis Group; Royce L. McCri- 
mon, Passport Office; Virginia E. O’Neill, 
Passport Office; Terry R. Price, 
Politico-Military Affairs; Jessie M. Robin- 
son, Marilyn M. Sacher, Ethelyon 
Smith, Christina E. Trezevant and An- 
netta B. Young, Passport Office. 


GS-3 


Shelita A. Clark, Bureau of Administra- 
tion, Office of Budget and Finance; 
Eunice Y. Edwards, Bureau of Public Af- 
fairs, Office of the Executive Director; 
Kevin T. Edwards, International Organi- 
zation Affairs, Office of Administrative 
Services; Sheila L. Lewis, Bureau of Ad- 
ministration, Office of the Budget. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Alexander, Linda M., Diplomatic Pouch and 
Courier Operations 

Bonner Ill, Douglas G., Budget and Fi- 
nance, Office of Fina4ce 

Brenneman, Julia K., Budget and Finance, 
Office of Budget 

Brooks, Debra Gayle, Bureau of Personnel, 
Systems and Procedures Branch 

Carrion, Rose Elsa, Foreign Service Insti- 
tute 

Carson, Craig R., Bureau of Public Affairs 

Coy, Rossana, Foreign Service Institute 

Crippin, Pamela D., 

Daneil, Jacquelyn A., Executive Secretariat 

Daniele, Lawrence M., Office of Security, 
Document Information Systems 

Dargan, Sandra F., Allowances Staff 

Dollins, Victoria Ann, Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

Eckholm, Erik P., Policy Planning Staff 

Edwards, Noel Lynn, Passport Office 

Ellis, Tangle B., Medical Services 

Fasce, Silvia Rosa, Foreign Service Insti- 
tute 

Ford, Joyce, S., Diplomatic Pouch and 
Courier Operations 

Garment, Genevieve Leone, Foreign 
Service Institute 

Gil, Iris N., Office of Operations, Supply and 
Transportation Division 

Griffin, Daphne Y., Passport Office 

Haney, Ceresa L., Executive Secretariat 

Hill, Syrinthia R., Executive Secretariat 

Huffman, Sanda M., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute 

lorfino, Theresa M., Passport Office 

Jackson, Jon Howard, Bureau of Person- 
nel, Human Resources Management Divi- 
sion 

Jacobs, Gary, Bureau of Personnel, Office 
of Position and Pay Management 

James, Anthony, Office of Operations, 
General Services Division 

Johnson, Neire Barim, Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

Johnson, Pamela S., Passport Office 

Jones, Christiane Andre, Foreign Service 
Institute 
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Wage board promotion 


Dimple McKinley Walker, For- 
eign Affairs Document and Reference 
Center, has been promoted to WI-13. 


Kamel, Nermine M., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute 

Kapteina, Lois Ann, Passport Office 

Knowles, Steven R., Passport Office 

Koniuszkow, Elizabeth, Languages Serv- 
ices Division 

Marks, Claudia G., Diplomatic Pouch and 
Courier Operations 

Maynor, Fredrick Lee, Passport Office 

Merkle, Melanie L., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute 

Moore, Loretta, Office of Operations, Sup- 
ply and Transportation Division 

Musgrove, Doris Ann, Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs 

Myers, Laura K., Language Services 

Pearce, Wilma E., Office of Foreign Na- 
tional Personnel 

Pelham, Alison L., Budget and Finance, 
Office of Finance 

Powell, Susan Jane, Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

Putnam, Dawn Marie, Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

Ricks, James M., Executive Secretariat 

Rios, Miriam, Office of Operations, Supply 
and Transportation Division 

Rizza, Gregory E., Passport Office 

Sharnoubi, Sanaa, Foreign Service Institute 

Whitmire, Peggy King, Passport Office 

Wissel, Annmarie S., Passport Office 

Wooten, Toni V., Bureau of Personnel 

Zebrowski, Reine F., European Affairs 


REASSIGNMENTS 


Ahearn, Jill Marie, Bureau of Personnel, 
Employee-Management Relations Staff to 
Office of Security, Secretary's Detail 

Barnes, Kevin B., African Affairs to Foreign 
Affairs Data Processing Center 

Carroll, Kevin E., International Organization 
Affairs to Foreign Service Institute 

Christian, Joanne C., Consular Affairs, 
European Services Division to European 
Affairs 

Cooper, Tjuana M., Office of Soviet Union 
Affairs to Office of Security, Domestic Op- 
erations Division 

Hermesman, Geoffrey F., Office of Interna- 
tional Conferences to Foreign Affairs 
Document and Reference Center 

McCaffrey, Diana A., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool to Bureau of Personnel 

McCain, Delois D., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool to International Organization 
Affairs, Office of Multilateral Affairs 

Monroe, Twana M., Visa Office to Medical 
Services 

Rivers, Claybell, Consular Affairs to 
Politico-Military Affairs 

Sale, Victoria L., Office of Security, Wash- 


ington Field Office to Language Services 
Division 

Sanders, Lisa M., Bureau of Personnel, 
Retirement Division to Consular Affairs 

Schmid, Patricia A., Congressional Rela- 
tions to Office of Ambassador-at-large 

Stevens, Patricia Anne, Budget and Fi- 
nance, Office of Finance to East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs 


RESIGNATIONS 


Buck, Katherine J., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute 

Carter, Myra M., Intelligence and Research 

Cooper, Alfred J., East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs 

Diamond, Karen J., East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs 

Dittmeier, Patricia A., Passport Office 

Generalao, Aniceto A., Passport Office 

Goldman, Laura Ann, Visa Office 

Gray, Geralynn M., Passport Office 

Hanson, Heidi Ann, Human Rights and 
Humanitarian Affairs 

Herron, Yolanda H., Passport Office 

Heymann, Renate B., Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

Hill, Gloria J., International Organization 
Affairs 

Ibarra, Melinda Leza, Passport Office 

livanainen, Pirkko M., Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

Kudulis, John J., Passport Office 

Landerghini, Gene M., Office of Opera- 
tions, Employees Services Center 

Leacacos, Velia C., Passport Office 

Leaken, Kathryn D., Budget and Finance, 
Office of Finance 

Marks, Lee Robert, Office of the Legal Ad- 
viser 

Meader, Beth G., Office of the Inspector 
General 

Miller, Ronald G., Budget and Finance, Of- 
fice of Finance 

O’Boyle, Sara J., Passport Office 

Riersgard, Marsha F., Oceans and Interna- 
tional Environmental and Scientific Affairs 

Ruffin, Shirley A., Passport Office 

Smith, Allene M., Foreign Service Career 
Development and Assignments 

Solomon, Sue E., Executive Secretariat 

St. Onge, Shirley R., Western European 
Affairs 

Stuhimuller, Helen M., Passport Office 

Suhadolnik, Michelle, Office of Interna- 
tional Conferences 


RETIREMENTS 


Blackburn, Robert S., Office of Operations, 
Supply and Transportation Division 

Durant, Ophelia W., Foreign Affairs Docu- 
ment and Reference Center, Document 
Analysis Division 

Mason, Bernard C., Diplomatic Pouch and 
Courier Operations 

Robinson, Paul D., Communications Cen- 
ter @ 
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AWARDS FOR LENGTH OF SERVICE* 


*—This is a list of employees as of June 
who have completed the eligibility require- 
ments for receipt of length-of-service awards. 


Ann P. Campbell (25) 
Theodore E. Kellogg (25) 
Dennis H. Alden (20) 


Annette M. Hales (10) 
POLITICO-MILITARY AFFAIRS 


Actual presentation may be at a later date. 
ADMINISTRATION 


Joseph L. Argenzio (35) 
Martha J. Moses (35) 
Gerard O. Forcier (30) 
Sam E. Blase (25) 

Jean E. Caha (25) 
Georgia C. Leeks (25) 
William D. Krimer (20) 
William D. McKee (20) 
Charles L. Pruitt (20) 
Joyce M. Scurlock (20) 
Etta |. Wilkinson (20) 
Robert A. Yamamura (20) 
Juanita D. Adams (10) 
Cecelia P. Andrews (10) 
Zaki A. Aslan (10) 

Bruce Clark (10) 

John Joseph Davis Jr. (10) 
Howard L. Gappa (10) 
Jacqueline A. Jarman (10) 
Thomas P. O’Brien (10) 
Ernestine M. Pierce (10) 
Sandra Curey Smith (10) 
Everett B. Ward (10) 
David W. Williams (10) 


CONSULAR AFFAIRS 


Norbert J. Krieg (25) 
Elwood A. Brown Jr. (20) 
Jannie |. Walters (20) 
Mary L. Jones (10) 
Edward Kaplan (10) 
Jane C. Moran (10) 


EAST ASIAN AND PACIFIC AFFAIRS 


Elizabeth A. Lee (35) 
William Clark Jr. (25) 
Loyce D. Clower (25) 
Richard N. Kilpatrick (25) 
Burton Levin (25) 
Howard F. Smith (25) 
Ronald L. Tewalt (25) 
James E. Schnarrs (20) 
Mary Lu Sheets (20) 
Thomas C. Baur (10) 
Dottie L. Gehan (10) 
James J. McCready Jr. (10) 
Charles B. Smith Jr. (10) 
Richard D. Tatum (10) 


FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE 
Jeffrey Davidow (10) 
Jan De Wilde (10) 
Rochelle P. Dobbins (10) 
NEAR EASTERN AND 
SOUTH ASIAN AFFAIRS 
Ina Jean Kinsey (30) 
James P. Sullivan (30) 
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Joseph A. Murray Jr. (20) 
Kumiko |. Cross (10) 

John Egan McAteer (10) 
Joseph H. Melrose Jr. (10) 


OCEANS AND INTERNATIONAL 
ENVIRONMENTAL AND 
SCIENTIFIC AFFAIRS 
Mary M. Tanes (25) 
Archelaus R. Turrentine (20) 
V. Edward Olson (10) 


PERSONNEL 


Helen E. Brown (30) 
Walter John Silva (30) 


ee 


Leo J. Moser (25) 
Gregory Proctor (10) 


SECRETARY’S OFFICE 


George Winnett Jr. (40) 
Viola B. Dotson (20) 
Nora Downing (10) @ 


BUREAU OF ADMINISTRATION — 
David E. L’Heureux, center, chief of the 
Supply and Transportation Division, 
presents 20-year length-of-service 
awards to Gerald L. John, chief of pro- 
curement (left), and William H. Moran, a 
contracting officer. 
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Secretary’s Office 


The Secretariat Staff has three new line 
officers —MARIE HUHTALA, ROBERT 
FRASURE and MICHAEL KONNER. 
MICHAEL DAVIS, ALLEN KEISWETTER 
and DAVID REUTHER have left the staff. 
EILEEN DONNELLY has left for a temporary 
tour of duty in Tel Aviv for one month. 
DAVID SHINN, deputy coordinator, Office of 
State and Local Governments, addressed the 
Sister Cities international convention, in 
Louisville, August 16, on the role of state and 
local government in international affairs. 


OFFICE OF PROTOCOL 


PRESIDENT CARTER announced on 
September 14 that he intends to nominate 
ABELARDO LOPEZ VALDEZ, - Assistant 
Administrator of the Agency for International 
Development for Latin America and the Carib- 
bean, for the rank of Ambassador while serv 
ing as Chief of Protocol. 

Chief of protocol KIT DOBELLE, WIL- 
LIAM SITTMAN, and LINDA DEWAN ac- 
companied the U.S. presidential delegation to 
the state funeral of LORD MOUNTBATTEN, 
in London, September 4-6. Assistant protocol 
chief KENNETH S. HAYS JR. accompanied 
UN Ambassador ANDREW YOUNG on his 
trade mission to Liberia, Ivory Coast and 
Nigeria. JACQUELINE CRYMES has joined 
the Diplomatic and Consular Liaison Division. 
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PAULINE SPAFFORD, of that division, has 
retired after 16 years in Protocol. CHRISTINE 
HATHAWAY has resigned from the Depart- 
ment to join the White House staff. 


Administration 


EDNA WARD, SHERYL ADAMS and 
JANICE SINGLETON attended the annual In- 
ternational Conference on Public Personnel 
Administration, September 17-21. MARGIE 
L. OZIER has assumed her duties as team 
leader for the Office of Communications and 
Office of Foreign Buildings personnel team. 


ALLOWANCES STAFF 


RICHARD R. MARTIN has been desig- 
nated director of the staff. 


OFFICE OF COMMUNICATIONS 


JAMES C. CLEMONS has retired after 34 
years of continuous Government service. 
STUART E. BRANCH, deputy assistant sec- 
retary for communications, addressed a 
gathering in Mr. Clemons’ honor. 

Communications electronic officers: 
GERALD H. WALKER attended a three-week 
Tempest course for equipment design en- 
gineers, in San Antonio, Tex. STANLEY 
BARANOWSKI JR. and WILLIAM C. BUSH 
JR. completed a two-week maintenance course 


QUITO—First Lady Rosalynn Carter, 
head of U.S. delegation to inauguration 
of Ecuador’s president, and Secretary 
Vance meet with members of Nicaragua’s 
delegation at American embassy resi- 
dence. From left are Nicaraguan Foreign 
Minister Miguel D’Escotto, Mrs. Carter, 
Violeta Chamorro, Mr. Vance, Eden 
Pastora, Christina Chamorro and U.S. 
Ambassador Raymond E. Gonzalez. 


on the KY-70 telephone equipment, in Kansas 
City, Mo. WADE A. TAYLOR and LOUIS F. 
VRANIAK also completed a two-week 
maintenance course on the KY-70, at a nearby 
military installation. JAMES R. PARKER and 
EDWARD L. BENSON JR. completed a five- 
day course in Tempest field testing, in San 
Antonio. ALBERT A. DEBNAR completed a 
five-day maintenance course on GE radio 
equipment, at the GE plant in Florence, S.C. 
EDWARD L. WATSON completed a two- 
week maintenance course on the Stromberg- 
Carlson E-120 telephone system, at the train- 
ing center in Winter Park, Fla. ROBERT 
HISER and Foreign Service national (FSN) 
CARLOS PALENCIA (Guatemala) completed 
a nine-day maintenance course on the ITT 
TE-400A telephone system, at the training 
center in Milan, Tenn. FSFN BARRY TORODE 
(London) completed a five-week maintenance 
course on the WECO Dimension 2000 tele- 
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phone system, at the training center in Dublin, 
oO. 

Communications program officers MAN- 
UEL VALDEZ JR. (Brussels) and ROBERT 
W. ROBINSON (Damascus) have reported for 
duty to the Office of Communications’ Train- 
ing Division, to take up duties as communica- 
tions training instructors. Instructor CARL B. 
MATTHEWS is on the road again for Terminal 
Equipment Replacement Program (TERP) 
training and system activation, for communi- 
cations personnel at Nouakchott and Dakar. 

Recent arrivals in the Communications 
Center are EDWARD NOSCO from Stock- 
holm, LAWRENCE MATERA from San Jose, 
JOANNE ZANGRILLO and JERALD PFAFF 
from Helsinki and ZELMA RUFFIN from 
Zaire. Recent departures were THERESA 
KESTNER, who resigned; WILLIAM 
JOHNSON, who retired; JOANNA ROHMAN, 
who transferred to the Foreign Service Lounge; 
and ALEXANDER KLEINSMITH, who 
transferred to the Training Division. WALTER 
ABBOTT, chief, Traffic Research Staff, has 
returned from extended temporary duty at the 
American embassy in Monrovia. 

Several communications program officers 
have received Office of Communications 
briefings, including WANETA BROWN, 
headed for Kuwait; LARRY ADDINGTON, 
for Sana; and JOEL COLEY, for Colombo. 


OFFICE OF FOREIGN BUILDINGS 


PHILLIP J. WALLS, executive officer, was 
to visit Rio de Janeiro and Mexico City, Sep- 
tember 17-28, to attend the administrative offi- 
cers’ conferences. WILLIAM A. LEVIS, 
western Europe area officer, was to visit Ban- 
gui and N’Djamena, September 22-30, to re- 
view real property matters. JAMES B. KEL- 
LEY, western Europe assistant area officer, 
was to visit Casablanca, Nouakchott, Dakar, 
Bissau, Praia, Lome, Douala, and Yaounde for 
post familiarization and site surveys, and to as- 
sist in records management. LESTER 
KLOTZBACH, Western Hemisphere assistant 
area officer, was to visit Port au Prince, Sep- 
tember 27-October 7, to review real property 
matters at post. WILLIAM L. SLAYTON, 
deputy assistant secretary, was to visit Lon- 
don, Paris, Helsinki, Leningrad, Moscow, 
China, Hong Kong, Manila, and Tokyo, Sep- 
tember 6-29, to discuss real property matters. 


LANGUAGE SERVICES DIVISION 


BILL KRIMER, accompanied a delega- 
tion headed by Senator JOSEPH BIDEN 
(D.-Del.) to Moscow, returning over the Labor 
Day weekend. GALINA TUNIK- 
ROSNIANSKY got involved in interpreting in 
New York, in the Godunov defection case. 
DIMITRI ARENSBURGER and LORALYN 
ANDERSEN-PETRIE are back in Geneva, 
providing language services for the meetings 
of the Standing Consultative Committee, 
which resumed August 24 and are expected to 
continue well into this month. CAROL WOL- 
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NASSAU, Bahamas—Communications 
and records officer James T. Tuten, left, 
receives a 20-year length-of-service 
award from Ambassador William B. 
Schwartz Jr. 


TER and HELEN KAPS traveled to Brussels 
for a customs overseas enforcement training 
course, September 3-14. HARRY OBST ac- 
companied the governor of Baden- 
Weuerttemberg during the latter’s visit to the 
United States, September 9-17. ALEC 
TOUMAYAN interpreted for PRESIDENT 
MOBUTU of Zaire during the latter's Wash- 
ington visit, September 11-12. On September 
12 SOPHIA PORSON began a two-week as- 
signment with the Portuguese defense minister. 
GISELA MARCUSE interpreted for an Army- 
sponsored meeting of NATO senior national 
representatives, September 10-12. The 10th 


BUREAU NOTES 


FOREIGN BUILDING OFFICE—At 
project supervisors conference are, 
from left, back row: Eliseo Vallejo, Is- 
lamabad; J. Bruce Smith, Washington; 
Edgar E. Ballard, Lisbon; Newton H. 
Merricks, Colombo; Victor V. Vesper- 
tino, Moscow; James A. Lovell, Nairobi; 
Thomas M. Farley, Helsinki; Robert T. 
Cox, Buenos Aires; Gregory Pirro, 
Bangkok; J. Reid Herlihy, Rome; 
Thomas C. Coffey, Washington; Roberto 
G. Lora, Manila. Middle row: Fredrick 
N. Gulden, Cairo; Ichiro Mori, Sao 
Paulo; Rudolf Mitchell, Geneva. Front 
row: William W. Gallagher, Washing- 
ton; Elmer C. Lineberry, New Delhi; 
James F. Kaar, Cairo; J. Joseph Daly, 
Ciudad Juarez; James B. Lackey, 
Washington. Not shown: Daniel Sze, 
Nairobi. 
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consultative meeting on the Antarctic got 
under way in Washington, September 17- 
October 5, equipped with two sets of interpret- 
ers, and both a day and a night shift of trans- 
lators working in four languages. NORA M. 
LEJINS, chief of the division, served as lan- 
guage services officer; DONALD BARNES, 
chief, Interpreting Branch, acted as chief in- 
terpreter; TONY SIERRA and JORGE PEREZ 
alternated as supervisors of the day translating 
shift; former division chief THEODORE H. 
LEON was deputy for translation on the night 
shift. Others involved included GALINA 
TUNIK-ROSNIANSKY, CYRIL MUROM- 
CEW, DIMITRY ZARECHNAK, 
STEPHANIE VAN REIGERSBERG, BILL 
KRIMER, ELIZABETH KONIUSZKOW, 
FRANCISCO LANZA, PILAR MOLNAR, 
JACQUELINE POUSSEVIN and PIERRE 
POLLIN. Interpreters traveling to New York 
for bilateral meetings at the UN General As- 
sembly included ANTHONY HERVAS, Mr. 
Toumayan, CORNELIUS IIDA, Mr. Krimer, 
Ms. Porson and Ms. van Reigersberg. 


African Affairs 


PARKER W. BORG, is the new director 
of West African affairs, replacing THOMAS 
W.M. SMITH. SAMUEL THOMSEN, for- 
merly in Nigeria, is principal officer for that 
country. DEBORAH SCHWARTZ has as- 
sumed her duties as political counselor for 
Nigerian affairs. MARGARET McMILLION is 
the new country desk officer for Chad, Niger 
and Upper Volta. Now in charge of Liberia 
and Sierre Leone is ANNA M. LEHEL. JOHN 
KLEKAS has been assigned to the Office of 
Public Affairs. He replaces KATHY SMITH, 
who is in consular training. The Office of 
Central African Affairs deputy director, LEN 
SHURTLEFF, and Yaounde deputy chief of 
mission PETER LORD headed up a combined 
State/AID survey team to Equatorial Guinea, 
August 30-September 3. The team established 
contact with the new government in Malabo, 
and examined emergency assistance needs in 
the wake of the military coup that toppled 
PRESIDENT MACIAS on August 3. Relations 
between the United States and Equatorial 
Guinea have been suspended since 1976. 


Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


Director GEORGE M. SEIGNIOUS II 
spoke on ‘“‘SALT II and National Security”’ 
in a September 22 speech in Lake Placid, 
N.Y., at the 65th annual meeting of the As- 
sociated Industries of New York State. On 
September 20, in Carlisle Barracks, Pa., Mr. 
Seignious delivered a lecture on SALT II to 
the Army War College’s class of 1980. Dep- 
uty director SPURGEON M. KENNY JR. was 
the principal speaker, September 27, at a 
forum on SALT II in Decatur, Ga., sponsored 
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by the Junior League of DeKalb County. As- 
sistant director BARRY M. BLECHMAN was 
the luncheon speaker at the Foreign Service 
Club, as part of briefings here September 18, 
for a class of the Army War College. On 
September 27 Dr. Blechman spoke on SALT 
in Saginaw, Mich., in a program sponsored 
by the Saginaw Valley Press Club. Assistant 
director CHARLES N. VAN DOREN was 
among the 150 participants in an executive 
conference on international nuclear com- 
merce, September 11, in New Orleans, under 
the sponsorship of the American Nuclear So- 
ciety. 

MICHAEL M. KREPON has been named 
chief of the Defense Program Impact Divi- 
sion, in the agency’s Weapons Evaluation and 
Control Bureau. Mr. Krepon is a graduate of 
Franklin and Marshall College and holds a 
master’s from the Johns Hopkins University 
School of Advanced International Studies. He 
was co-director of the Student Advisory 
Committee on International Affairs; project 
director with the Carnegie Endowment for 


International Peace; military and foreign af- 
fairs assistant to Rep. FLOYD HICKS, and 
served in a similar capacity with Rep. NOR- 
MAN DICKS (D.-Wash.). 

The second meeting of the preparatory 
committee charged with completing arrange- 
ments for the 1980 conference to review the 
Non-Proliferation Treaty met in Geneva, Au- 
gust 20-31. Mr. Van Doren was the U.S. 
representative. He was granted the rank of 
ambassador by the President for these meet- 
ings. Alternate U.S. representative was 
CHARLES C. FLOWERREE of the agency’s 
Multilateral Affairs Bureau. Other agency 


participants were WILLIAM MOFFITT, 
FRANK BUCHHOLZ and KATHERINE 
GLAZER. The U.S.-Soviet Consultative 
Commission, which monitors the SALT 
treaty, opened its latest session August 21 in 
Geneva, with Ambassador ROBERT W. 
BUCHHEIM heading the U.S. delegation. 
Other agency participants were FRANK P. 
DeSIMONE, Commander THOMAS J. 
BARNETT, LORRAINE A. KOSTELNICK 
and ALICE M. TANOWSKI. DONALD 
HUNTER is working on budget and computer 
matters in the agency’s Office of Administra- 
tion, on loan from the Department’s Office of 
Management Operations, where for the past 


KHARTOUM, Sudan—Dr. Abdul 
Rehman Abu Zayd, center, expresses his 
appreciation to charge Richard W. 
Bogosian, left, and public affairs officer 
Stuart Halpine for a $5,000 grant his 
university received for a fisheries re- 
search building. 


two years he was a management analyst. A 
graduate of Rutgers University, Mr. Hunter 
has a master’s in business administration 
from George Washington University. Colonel 
MORRIS WARNER has been assigned to the 
agency by the Air Force for duty with the 
Arms Transfer Division. A graduate of the 
U.S. Military Academy, he holds a master’s 
from George Washington University. He is a 
graduate of the Air Command and Staff Col- 
lege and the Air War College. A pilot of both 
fighter and transport aircraft, he served as 
chief of staff of the Military Assistance 
Group in Iran in his last assignment. Lieuten- 
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ant Colonel CURTIS REIBER has been as- 
signed to the agency by the Army for duty as 
a Middle East specialist. A graduate of 
Elizabethtown College and the Command and 
Staff College, he holds a master’s from Cen- 
tral Michigan University. An intelligence of- 
ficer for a number of years, he has served in 
Vietnam and Iran. He came to the agency 
from an assignment in Saudi Arabia. Lieuten- 
ant Colonel IRVIN SCHUETZE has been de- 
tailed to the agency following completion of 
the course at the Armed Force Staff College, 
for duty as an operations research analyst. A 
graduate of St. Mary’s University, he holds a 
master’s in operations research from the Uni- 
versity of Texas. A veteran of service in 
Vietnam, he was executive officer of a Hawk 
battalion in Germany prior to his assignment 
to the staff college. 

WILLIAM F. GRAVES, chief, Defense 
Program Impact Division, has retired from 
Government service after eight years with the 
agency. He joined the agency as an active 
duty Army colonel in 1971, subsequently re- 
tired from the military and became an agency 
career employee in 1974. He received a 
Superior Honor Award for improving the de- 
fense impact analyses the agency prepares for 
the White House and Congress. Commander 
DONALD E. LINDQUIST has left the agency 
after five years in the Office of Operations for 
an assignment at the Defense Communica- 
tions Engineering Center in Reston, Va. 
BARBARA SCHRAGE has left the agency 
after a year with the Multilateral Affairs 
Bureau. She will be deputy director of the 
Department’s Office of Nuclear Technology 
and Safeguards. 


Consular Affairs 


Assistant Secretary BARBARA M. WAT- 
SON chaired regional consular conferences in 
Nairobi, September 10-13, and in Dakar, 
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September 17-20. STEPHEN DOBREN- 
CHUK, director of the Citizens Emergency 
Center, DAVID BLOCH of the Executive Of- 
fice; and MILDRED HALL of the Post Liaison 
Division, Visa Office, also participated in the 
African regional conferences. 

RUTH McLENDON has assumed her 
duties as deputy assistant secretary for over- 
seas citizens services. She replaces ALAN 
GISE, who has been named counselor of em- 
bassy for consular affairs and consul general in 
London. 

At the invitation of Ambassador WIL- 
LIAM E. SCHAUFELE, a consular assistance 
team visited the embassy in Warsaw, as well as 
our consulates in Krakow and Poznan, Poland, 
August 27-September 6. The team was com- 
posed of STANLEY CARPENTER, formerly 
of the Inspector General’s Office; PETER K. 
MURPHY, special assistant; JOSEPH E. 
OLENIK, Visa Office, and an architect and 
management consultant. Mr. Carpenter and 
Mr. Murphy also consulted on consular affairs 
at the embassy in Paris, and Mr. Olenik at the 
embassy in Dublin, Ireland. MERLE ARP, 
Executive Office, visited the embassy in 
Kingston, Jamaica, August 6-12, to review 
consular operations at that post. A consular as- 
sistance team consisting of JEROME OGDEN 
and SUE PATTERSON of the Visa Office, and 
BROOKE HOLMES of the Executive Office, 
visited the embassy in Bangkok, August 8-18. 
The team worked closely with consul general 
RICHARD MILTON and his staff on the or- 
ganization, procedures and staffing required to 
process the growing number of Vietnamese 
immigrants now departing Vietnam under the 
agreement reached in May 1979 between the 
Vietnamese government and the UN High 
Commissioner for Refugees. The bureau ex- 
pects to be able to send consular officers into 
Ho Chi Minh Ville, Vietnam, soon, under UN 
auspices, to process immigrant visa applicants 
directly out of Vietnam. This will avoid having 
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OVERSEAS CITIZENS SERVICES—At 
the duty officer award ceremony are, 
from left, deputy assistant secretary 
Alan A. Gise, Micaela A. Cella, Susie J. 
Tucker, Robert J. Boylan, Assistant Sec- 
retary Barbara M. Watson, Stephen A. 
Dobrenchuk, Joyce Gunn, Roy G. Davis 
and Richard D. Belt. 


to process applicants as they transit Bangkok. 

PAUL DONALDSON, JOHN ADAMS of 
the Visa Office, and CARMEN DiPLACIDO 
of Citizens Consular Services, departed Sep- 
tember 17 to launch a series of nationwide re- 
gional workshops on consular services for the 
staffs of congressional district offices. The 
first segment of the conferences took place in 
Chicago. Detroit, Boston and New York. The 
agents-in-charge of the passport agencies in 
those cities—ELMO POOLE, GEORGIA 
ROGERS, JOHN FLYNN and JOSEPH CAL- 
LAHAN, respectively—also took part. DAN 
GAMBER, Executive Office, departed the 
bureau August 24 to begin language training 
for his next assignment, Prague. PATRICIA 
CARTER, JUDITH LYMAN, BETTY 
MITCHELL and ELIZABETH EDWARDS, all 
of the Personnel Branch, attended the Interna- 
tional Personnel Management Association 
conference in Toronto, September 16-20. JIM 
WARD, deputy director, Citizens Emergency 
Center, traveled to Rome the first week of 
September to participate in a workshop spon- 
sored by the Foreign Service Institute. He lec- 
tured to over 20 Foreign Service nationals from 
western Europe on services to American citi- 
zens abroad. ROBERT DRY, Office of Citi- 
zens Consular Services, was presented a 
Meritorious Honor Award by Ms. Watson for 
implementing the Sovereign Immunities Act, 
and for maintaining outstanding judicial and 
notarial services to the American public abroad 
and to Governmental agencies. 
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The Evaluation and Standards Division, 
Office of Passport Services, completed three 
fraud training seminars during September. 
FRANK HEADLEY and NANCY MEYER 
trained Immigration and Naturalization Service 
investigators at the seminar in Chicago; 
NANCY MEYER and WAYNE KALAS taught 
passport agency personnel and local law en- 
forcement agencies at a briefing in Miami; and 
FRANK HEADLEY briefed Immigration and 
Naturalization Service training officers in 
Glencoe, Ga. Beginning October 1, the 
passport agencies in San Francisco and Wash- 
ington will begin flexitime for its employees 
on a trial basis. On that date also, Miami 
Passport Agency personnel will begin using the 
compressed work week system (four 10-hour 
days per week). Though employee hours will 
change, the hours the agencies are open to the 
public will not change. JEROME OGDEN, 
chief, Post Liaison Division, Visa Office, was 
presented a Superior Honor Award and cash 
performance award by Ms. Watson, August 
28. The award was in recognition of his con- 
tribution to the fulfillment of U.S. Government 
interests, primarily during the transition period 
involved in the change of relationships with 
the Republic of China and the People’s Re- 
public of China. NORMAN SINGER, Systems 
Liaison and Procedures Division, Visa Office, 
traveled to London to study the implementation 
of an immigrant visa automated control sys- 
tem. Mr. Singer also was the moderator of a 
visa workshop in Frankfurt, Germany, which 
included representatives from visa-issuing 
posts in Germany, Switzerland and the 
Netherlands. ELIZABETH J. BERUBE, Visa 
Office liaison officer for Near Eastern and 
South Asian posts, spent two months on tem- 
porary duty issuing visas during the summer 
rush at embassy Jidda. The Visa Office wel- 
comes JAKE DYELS, MARIE BURKE, 
GLORIA ANDERSON, CAROL LYNN 
ROSE, DANNY ROOT and H. RICHARD 
SINDALAR. PAULINE HAWKINS, PHIL 
BALESTRIERI, CARL McCOLLUM, 
RICHARD RUBLE and DUMAR STANLEY 
have departed. 

On September 5 Ms. Watson presented a 
group Meritorious Honor Award to duty offi- 
cers who served in the Office of Overseas Citi- 
zens Services from July 1977 through January 
1979. Receiving the award were RICHARD D. 
BELT, ROBERT J. BOYLAN, MICAELA A. 
CELLA, ROY G. DAVIS, STEPHEN A. 
DOBRENCHUK, JOYCE GUNN, DIANA 
HENSHAW, ELIZABETH KIRINCICH, 
AUNDREA M. LONON, GERALD TONEY, 
SUSIE J. TUCKER and JAMES L. WARD. 
Ms. Watson said: ‘‘Service as a duty officer in 
Overseas Citizens Services requires prompt, 
independent decisions, follow-through, re- 
sponsiveness, and close attention to detail in 
life and death situations. These qualities must 
be maintained within the context of 20 to 25 
telephone calls in a 12-hour period, from dusk 
to dawn. But it is the frequency and the se- 
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quential nature of several calls on the same 
emergency problem throughout the duty period 
that so severely restrict the duty officers’ 
activities—even in regard to eating and 
bathing—that make the duty onerous.”’ 

Prior to July 1977 the duty officer system 
in Overseas Citizens Services was said to be 
cumbersome to manage. It consisted of two 
rosters: one for holidays and weekends, the 
other for weekdays. Because of the heavy 
workload involved, no employee was sched- 
uled for duty more than 24 hours at any one 
time. Confronted with the frequency of duty 
officer changes and the number of persons in- 
volved, the Operations Center, the General 
Services Administration operators, and others 
made frequent errors in attempting to contact 
the correct officer. In an effort to develop a 
consistent high level of professional perform- 
ance, a new duty program was inaugurated in 
July 1977. Composed of 10 to 12 volunteers 
who agreed to serve a full week’s tour from 
Wednesday through the following Tuesday, 
this system solved the problem of who was the 
correct duty officer, and services to the public 
were found to have improved. ‘‘A feeling of 
mutual trust and confidence grew among this 
smaller group, who met with each other 
periodically to discuss mutual duty problems 
and how to solve them,’” Ms. Watson said. 
‘‘The officers uncomplainingly carried out 
their responsibilities. The many letters of ap- 
preciation written by the U.S. public and the 
favorable comments received from officers at 
overseas posts testify to the excellent job done 
by the duty officers under difficult circum- 
stances.’’ 

The Consular Section personnel at the 
American Embassy in Taipei, from August 
1975 through February 28, 1979, are the 
recipients of a Superior Honor Award. Ameri- 
can employees cited are RICHARD A. BOU- 
CHER, M. JUDITH FEST, ALFRED GON- 
ZALES, STEPHEN J. HOBART, MICHAEL 
KLOSSON, EDWARD E. MARTINEZ, MAR- 
GARET K. McMILLION, JOHN R. NAY and 
THOMAS F. WILSON. Ms. Watson said: 
‘*Both the American and Foreign Service na- 
tional staffs of the Consular Section faced an 
increasing workload each year from 1975 
through 1978, during a time when the section 
was understaffed and physical working condi- 
tions were not ideal. During late 1978 the staff 
successfully struggled to meet the demands of 


TRIESTE—At opening of new consulate 
are, left to right, Hector Trivelli, Bruno 
Orlando, Nidia Dapretto, Gabriella Di 
Landro, consul James W. Shinn, Ambas- 
sador Richard N. Gardner, Anna 
Cividino, Stefano Salata, Lucia Cesare, 
Paolo Bearz, Manuela Patat, Sterlyn 
Steele. Staff members not present: 
Claudio Demicheli and Branko Kete. 


a dramatically increased workload under con- 
ditions which were a threat to their physical 
safety. Despite uncertainty about their future, 
the Foreign Service nationals remained dedi- 
cated and hard-working throughout the dif- 
ficult transition period caused by the change of 
relationships with the Republic of China and 
the People’s Republic of China. The Depart- 
ment recognizes the Consular Section’s loyalty 
and their sustained efforts to serve well the 
American and Chinese publics under trying 
circumstances.’ 


East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 


Assistant Secretary RICHARD HOL- 
BROOKE addressed the Asian Society in New 
York on U.S.-China relations. Mr. Holbrooke 


TOKYO—Ambassador Mike Mansfield, 
left, presents Superior Honor Award to 
the minister-counselor for economic/ 
commercial affairs, Jack B. Button. 
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MANILA—Politico-military officer 
Michael V. Connors, left, receives 
Superior Honor Award from Ambas- 
sador Richard W. Murphy as Mrs. Con- 
nors looks on. 


and deputy assistant secretary ROGER W. 
SULLIVAN accompanied VICE PRESIDENT 
MONDALE ‘on his trip to the People’s Repub- 
lic of China and Japan, August 24-September 
3. ANTHONY ALBRECHT, director, Office 
of Economic Policy, participated in the Inter- 
national Management and Development Insti- 
tute’s Joint Council quarterly meeting on 
**Policies and Profits at the Crossroads: What 
Business Can Expect from Washington,’’ on 
September 10. CHARLES W. FREEMAN, 
director, People’s Republic of China and Mon- 
golian affairs, accompanied Mr. Mondale 
during his visit to China. Mr. Freeman also 
held consultations with personnel in Beijing, 
Guangzhou and Hong Kong. DARRYL 
JOHNSON, country officer for China and 
Mongolia, briefed Maryland Gov. HARRY 
HUGHES’ staff and the press in Annapolis, 
August 30, in connection with the forthcoming 
visit of the Anhui provincial chairman. He also 
spoke to the Annapolis International Club, 
September 5, on U.S.-China relations. 
FRAZIER MEADE joined the bureau on Sep- 
tember 6 as Philippine country director. DICK 
WILLIAMS. consul general at Guangzhou, 
was introduced by the Vice President at the 
opening of his post, August 31. He returned to 
the Department in early September for consul- 
tations. Other persons here on consultations 
included WALTER LANAHAN, in preparation 
for his assignment as economic/commercial 
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counselor in Beijing; NAT BELLOCHHI, dep- 
uty principal officer in Hong Kong; CHARLES 
LAHIGUERA, principal officer in Udorn, via 
language training, and RICHARD G. 
HAEGELE, consular/administrative officer in 
Naha, Japan. 


Economic and 
Business Affairs 


Assistant Secretary JULIUS L. KATZ 
traveled to Mexico City, August 28, with Dep- 
uty Secretary WARREN CHRISTOPHER, to 
continue the natural gas negotiations. On Sep- 
tember 10 Mr. Katz testified before the House 
Ways and Means Committee on U.S. partici- 
pation in the international coffee agreement. 
Deputy assistant secretary ROBERT HOR- 
MATS accompanied ROBERT STRAUSS, the 
President’s special representative for Middle 
East negotiations, to Israel and Egypt, August 
16. Mr. Hormats then flew to China, where he 
joined VICE PRESIDENT MONDALE’s 
party, and engaged in discussions covering a 
wide range of economic issues. From Sep- 
tember 10-14, Mr. Hormats was in New York 
for the Committee of the Whole meeting at the 
UN. PAUL H. BLAKEBURN, assistant chief, 
Aviation Negotiations Divison, served as 
chairman of a U.S. delegation in Paris, July 
30-31, for continuing discussion of the amount 
of traffic carried by a U.S. airline between 
Paris and Tel Aviv. Consultations were to re- 
sume at the end of September in Washington. 
New employees in the bureau include JAMES 
TARRANT, special assistant for consumer af- 
fairs; J. TODD STEWART, director, Office of 
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Maritime Affairs; THOMAS C. COLWELL, 
chief, Aviation Programs and Policy Division; 
LAWRENCE R. RAICHT and RICHARD D. 
ARENDT, Office of the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for International Finance and De- 
velopment, DANIEL DOLAN and PAUL W. 
FISHER, Office of Fuels and Energy; 
RONALD M. ROBERTS and TAMMY ANN 
COX, Office of international Investment Af- 
fairs; JOHN HOLZMAN, Office of Develop- 
ment Finance; AUDREY THURMAN, Trade 
Agreements Division. 


Mr. Katz has béen presented the Secre- 
tary of Energy’s Distinguished Service Medal 
‘“‘in recognition of his outstanding contribu- 
tions to the formulation and execution of the 
international energy policy of the United States 
of America.’’ The citation added: ‘*Since the 
creation of the Department of Energy, Mr. 
Katz has been instrumental in creating a 
smooth and effective working relationship 
between the two Departments.”’ 


European Affairs 


Assistant Secretary GEORGE S. VEST 
traveled to London, September 4, for the fun- 
eral of EARL MOUNTBATTEN, as part of a 
presidential delegation headed by Gov. AV- 
ERELL HARRIMAN. On August 16 deputy 
assistant secretary ROBERT L. BARRY trav- 
eled to Wilmington, Del., to address the Rot- 
ary on SALT II. 


ECONOMIC AND BUSINESS AFFAIRS 
—Upon his departure for assignment in 
Tokyo, William G. Barraclough, left, was 
presented the Superior Honor Award for 
his work as deputy assistant secretary for 
international trade policy. Julius L. Katz, 
assistant secretary, made the presenta- 
tion. 
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Ambassador RICHARD J. BLOOM- 
FIELD, Portugal, was in the Department for 
consultations, August 6-10. Ambassador 
JOAN M. CLARK, Malta, was in the Depart- 
ment for consultations and chief-of-mission 
leave, August to mid-September. Ambassador 
ARTHUR A. HARTMAN, France, was in the 
Department from July to the end of August to 
serve on the selection boards. Ambassador 
JAMES G. LOWENSTEIN, Luxembourg, was 
in the Department for consultations, September 
6-11. Ambassador ROBERT J. McCLOSKEY, 
Greece, was to be in the Department through 
September for consultations, and to serve as 
chairman of Selection Board I. 

H. ALLEN HOLMES, deputy chief of 
mission, Rome, was in the Department for 
consultations and home leave, July 9-August 
8. H. DONALD GELBER, counselor for 
mutual security affairs, Ankara, was in the 
Department the first two weeks of September 
for consultations on the progress of negotia- 
tions with Turkey on defense cooperation. 
JOHN A. BOYLE, economic counselor, Oslo, 
completed a schedule of business consultations 


BRUSSELS—At awards ceremony are, 
from left, Armand Van Hamme, 
meritorious cash award; Mrs. E. Parks 
Olmon; E. Parks Olmon, Meritorious 
Honor Award; Ambassador Anne Cox 
Chambers; Elizabeth Courtin, 10 years’ 
service; Cyril Blackburn, Meritorious 
Honor Award; and Maurice Szwarc, 10 
years. 


with U.S. companies organized by the Busi- 
ness Council for International Understanding, 
in New York, in late July. G. CLAY NET- 
TLES, economic/commercial counselor, Ank- 
ara, completed a schedule of similar consulta- 
tions in early July. JACOB MYERSON, eco- 
nomic and commercial minister, Paris, was in 
the Department for consultations the week of 
August 27. 

JAMES STROMAYER has replaced 
MARK C. LISSFELT as deputy director, Of- 
fice of Western European Affairs. Mr. Lissfelt 
has departed to attend the National War Col- 
lege. EDWARD MICHEL has joined the Of- 
fice of Western European Affairs as assistant 
Portuguese desk officer. MARIA JESUS KING 
has joined the Office of Western European 
Affairs as secretary, Italian affairs. SHARON 
WILKINSON, Office of Western European 
Affairs, has departed for one year of leave to 
serve as director of the Face-to-Face Program 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. MARY O’KEEFE, secretary, Por- 
tuguese affairs, has transferred to the Office of 
OECD, European Community and Atlantic 
Political-Economic Affairs. SHIRLEY ST. 
ONGE, secretary, Italian affairs, resigned 
from the Department to accept a job in private 
industry. 

WILLIAM H. DAMERON III assumed 
his duties as officer-in-charge of Finish affairs 
and economic officer for the Office of North- 
ern European Affairs. On September 14 Mr. 
Dameron began consultations with U.S. and 
foreign officials in London, Bergen, Oslo, 
Stockholm and Helsinki. MICHAEL J. HABIB 


THE HAGUE—During visit to North 
Sea, a project engineer explains gas- 
drilling process to, from left, Amsterdam 
consul general S. Morey Bell, Mr. 
Joseph, Ambassador Geri Joseph and 
economic officer Arthur Reichenbach. 


assumed his duties as officer-in-charge of 
Benelux affairs. 

ROGER G. HARRISON joined the Office 
of European Security and Political Affairs as 
officer-in-charge of the Political Section. Mr. 
Harrison has taken part in the Conference on 
Security and Cooperation consultations, in 
Stockholm and Belgrade, and led our delega- 
tion to a NATO/Conference on Security and 
Cooperation experts meeting. Mr. Harrison 
also visited several New York-based private 





groups interested in human rights. ROBERT F. 
HOPPER, formerly special assistant to coun- 
selor MATTHEW NIMETZ, has joined the 
Office of European Security and Political Af- 
fairs, as deputy officer-in-charge in the Politi- 
cal Section. 

JAMES E. TOBIN, formerly staff assist- 
ant, Office of the Assistant Secretary, joined 
the Office of Southern European Affairs as 
officer-in-charge of Aegean special projects, 
September 17. 

SHERROD McCALL, deputy director, 
Office of Soviet Union Affairs, visited San 
Jose, Culver City and Carmel, on a California 
speaking tour in late August, and took part in a 
SALT conference in Houston, September 5. 
WILLIAM BRENCICK and JOHN FOGARTY 
have joined the Office of Soviet Union Affairs’ 
Exchanges Section. 

JACK JENKINS, bureau deputy executive 
director, visited London the week of August 20 
as a member of a minicomputer installation 
team, and subsequently visited word process- 
ing and computer installations in the Copenha- 
gen, Brussels and Paris embassies, and in the 
Paris regional finance center. 


Foreign Service Institute 


DORA TRUJILLO has been reassigned to 
ConGen Rosslyn, in the School of Professional 
Studies, from the Office of Medical Services. 
BARBARA JIBRIN has reported for duty in 
the School of Area Studies. 

On August 27, deputy director JACK 
MATLOCK welcomed more than 300 new lan- 
guage students to the institute. Earlier, August 
10-24, 290 students attended the two-week 
area courses. In both instances, the large 
number of students necessitated the institute’s 
utilizing the adjacent Arlington Temple audi- 
torium to accommodate the record numbers of 
students. The 1979-1980 language students are 
enrolled in classes in 36 different languages. 
248 students are attending long-term training 
in ‘‘hard’’ languages, a substantial increase 
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over 1978. The August enrollments in the eight 
area courses set an all-time record, with 74 
persons alone attending the Soviet Union/East 
European seminar. The area courses have be- 
come increasingly popular under the leadership 
of a professional teaching staff and outstanding 
visiting lecturers. About 50% of both area and 
language enrollments came from other foreign 
affairs agencies. 

New language and culture instructors at 
the institute are MARIOLINA NICHOLSON, 
OMAR KARAWA, SARAH EINIK, ORNA 
ORSHAN, BORISLAV CUVALO, SEVINC 
DOGRUYOL and CAROLE HOEVELAR. 


Human Rights and 
Humanitarian Affairs 


Assistant Secretary PATRICIA DERIAN 
participated in the conference on the UN Dec- 
ade for Women, as moderator on a panel dis- 
cussing U.S. perspectives for the 1980 mid- 
decade conference. Senior deputy assistant 
secretary MARK SCHNEIDER briefed a group 
of visiting European parliamentary members of 
the North American Alliance, September 5, on 
the U.S. human rights policy and affairs re- 
lated to the Conference on Security and Coop- 
eration in Europe. On September 18 he ad- 
dressed officers from the Army War College 
on the human rights policy and, on September 
16, he spoke at the annual conference of the 
Union of Councils for Soviet Jews. Deputy as- 
sistant secretary STEPHEN COHEN traveled 
to Brussels, Zaire and Paris, September 10-22, 
where he met with U.S. embassy and host gov- 
ernment officials, as well as representatives 
from private human rights groups. 

On September 11 CHARLES B. SALMON 
JR., director, Office of Human Rights, spoke 
in the national security seminar series spon- 
sored by Morehead State University, in Ken- 
tucky. He also spoke at a luncheon for univer- 
sity faculty members, and was interviewed by 
the university TV station. On September 20 
Mr. Salmon briefed a group of Army War 
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FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE— 
Recent graduates of the Foreign Service 
secretarial training class are, from left, 
seated: Stephanie L. Shanes, Burundi; 
Claudia S. Skol, Costa Rica; Michele 
Bell, Philippines; Virginia Benson, 
Panama; Nancy L. Willoughby, Kobe; 
Vicki C. Eckman, Sana. Standing: Janice 
LaJoie, Nicosia; Mary Mintz, Sao Paulo; 
Elaine Carson, Rome; Patricia Dolan, 
Jamaica; Joy Frear, Mauritania; Jamie 
Wise, Djibouti; Carol Craft, Maseru. 
Kathleen Larkin, Belgium, and Edith L. 
Berggreu, Rio de Janeiro, were not pres- 
ent for photo. 


College faculty instructors visiting the De- 
partment. JON GREENWALD, human rights 
officer for European affairs, attended a NATO 
experts session in Brussels, September 12-14, 
to discuss preparations for the 1980 meeting in 
Madrid of the Conference on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe. ROBERTA COHEN, 
human rights officer for nongovernmental and 
UN Affairs, traveled to Paris, September 
10-18, as a member of the U.S. delegation for 
the UNESCO meeting of the committee on the 
conventions and recommendations, which re- 
ceives human rights complaints from groups 
and individuals within the UNESCO compe- 
tence. 

New arrivals in the bureau include JESSE 
CLEAR, formerly the labor attache at Embassy 
Tunis, who will serve as Near East and South- 
east Asia regional officer, KENNETH RO- 
GERS, from the National War College, who 
will work on preparation of the human rights 
country reports; and WANDA HAGAN, an 
intern from Florida State University, who will 
assist in preparing the human rights reports. 


Inspector General 


ROBERT L. BROWN has joined the in- 
spection office as a senior inspector. Inspec- 
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tors departing the office in September were 
DAVID M. CONNER, for the Department of 
Energy, Office of the Inspector General; JOAN 
A. MERCURIO, retired; and VIRGIL P. 
RANDOLPH III, to become deputy chief of 
mission in Bridgetown, Barbados. JOAN E. 
JUDD was to resign from Government service 
this month. A staff aide in the Coordination 
and Review Staff, she was regarded as an inte- 
gral part of inspection operations. All members 
of the office wish her well. 

The schedule for third-cycle inspections 
has been revised, and the following inspections 
are under way: Philippines (team leader: 
FRANCIS J. McNEIL III): Soviet Union (team 
leader: WILLIAM C. HAMILTON): Canada 
(team leader: DAVID R. THOMSON); Ja- 
maica, Dominican Republic, Barbados and 
Haiti (team leader: ROBERT J. MARTENS); 
French West Indies, Netherlands Antilles, 
Suriname, Trinidad and Tobago, Guyana and 
Bahamas (team leader: FRANCIS X. 
READY); political-military functions of the 
Department (team leader: C. ARTHUR 
BORG); and the security function (team leader: 
STANLEY S. CARPENTER). Several special 
audits and surveys are also underway. 


Intelligence and Research 


Dr. ROBERT D. HODGSON, director, 
Office of the Geographer, delivered, on June 
29, a lecture on the delimitation of the conti- 
nental shelf. He spoke at the Harvard School 
of Law. Between July 18 and August 2, he at- 
tended the UN Law of the Sea Conference in 
New York. KRISTEN HALWAX, cartog- 
rapher in the same office, attended the annual 
Computer Graphics Week sponsored by Har- 
vard University, July 15-20. From September 
4-7 she participated in a computer software 
training course in Ann Arbor, Mich. Dr. JEF- 
FREY LUTZ, geographer, attended the Inter- 
national Conference on Climate and History, at 
the University of East Anglia, Norwich, Eng- 
land. Between August 11-—September 9, 
FREDERICK MONROE, division chief in the 
same office, attended the 14th Pacific Con- 
gress in Khabarovsk, USSR. DOROTHY 
BERGAMASCHI, geographer analyst, com- 
pleted the Foreign Service Institute course 
**Quantitative Methodology in Political Analy- 
sis.” 

For the Office of Research and Analysis 
for Western Europe, GEORGE S. HARRIS, 
director, attended a symposium on ‘*‘NATO 
After Three Decades,’’ sponsored by the 
Turkish Atlantic Treaty Association, in Istan- 
bul, and consulted with the staff of the consu- 
late general, July 7-11. ANNE GALER- 
RYAN, analyst in that office, attended the 
meeting of the international conference group 
on ‘‘Modern Portugal,’’ at the University of 
New Hampshire, June 21-23. EDWARD D. 
KEETON, also an analyst in that office, lec- 
tured on Western Europe to participants in the 
‘*People-to-People’’ program, July 3. 
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Bureau personnel recently were given 
length-of-service awards for service which 
represented a period of time almost equal to 
our nation’s existence. Thirty-year awards 
were given to PAUL K. COOK, Office of the 
Director, and EDWARD L. DAVIS, Office of 
Intelligence Support. BARBARA W. MOR- 
LET, Office of External Research; GEORGE 
W. OGG and EDWARD H. SPRINGER, Of- 
fice of Economic Research and Analysis; and 
EDNA G. TAYLOR, Office of the Director, 
received 25-year awards. Ten-year awards 
went to CLARA MANUEL DAVIS, Office of 
Intelligence Support; PETER M. MODLEY, 
Office of the Deputy Director for Coordina- 
tion; and LONNIE J. PATCH, Office of Exter- 
nal Research. 

For the Office of Economic Research and 
Analysis, outstanding performance certificates 
were presented to RUTH E. GOLDBERG, 
DEBORAH M. DOUGHERTY, SHAUNA 
ABDALLA, LENA G. MURRELL and BEV- 
ERLY A. WILLS. Meritorious service in- 
creases were awarded to JOSEPH C. 
KRAMER, JOSEPH P. GREGOIRE and 
SUZANNE MICHALO. A Superior Honor 
Award went to Dr. HOURMOUZIS G. 
GEORGIADIS. RUSSELL O. PRICKETT, 
chief, Trade, Investment and Payments Divi- 
sion, presented a paper entitled ‘‘Five Years of 
Floating: A Simple Analysis of Trade Under 
Flexible Exchange Rates, 1973-78,’’ at the 
annual conference of the Western Economic 
Association, in Las Vegas, June 17-21. 

For the Office of Research and Analysis 
for the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, 
ROBERT BARAZ, director, attended the Ox- 
ford international conference on ‘‘World of the 
°80s,’’ in Oxford, England, July 8-20. He also 
visited Moscow, July 23-27. MARTHA 
MAUTNER, chief, Soviet Foreign Political 
Division, spoke on U.S.-Soviet relations at the 
SALT workshop at Memphis State University, 
and to various business groups and press of- 
fices, June 21-22. She also addressed the 
Foreign Affairs Interdepartmental Seminar on 
**U.S.-USSR Relations,’’ June 28. On July 19 
she addressed the American Legion auxiliary’s 
‘Girls Nation’’ program on SALT, in Wash- 
ington. MORTON SCHWARTZ, analyst from 
the same office, attended the American Politi- 
cal Science Association convention in Wash- 
ington, August 31—September 1. 


RAYMOND PLATIG, director, Office of 
External Research, traveled to Moscow, where 
he participated in the 11th congress of the In- 
ternational Political Science Association, Au- 
gust 12-18. ERIC WILLENZ, chairman, 
Europe and Global Research Group, was a 
panel discussant at the Monterey Naval Post- 
Graduate School conference on ‘‘The Soviet 
and Cuban Presence in Africa,’’ July 26-28. 
He also spent some time in the Los Angeles 
area visiting scholars at the Rand Corp. and the 
University of California, Los Angeles, to dis- 
cuss foreign policy research projects of possi- 
ble interest to the Department. JOSEPH P. 


SMALDONE, program officer in the same of- 
fice, organized a conference on ‘‘Zimbabwe- 
Rhodesia and U.S. Policy’’ for the Office of 
African Affairs, July 12-13. On July 23 he or- 
ganized a seminar on “‘Rhodesia, South Africa 
and Sanctions,’’ featuring guest speaker 
DONALD LOSMAN, visiting professor of 
economics at the U.S. Army War College. He 
then, between August 27-30, attended selected 
sessions at the international conference on the 
African diaspora at Howard University, and 
the American Political Science Association 
meeting in Washington, August 31—September 
3. On September 11 he attended a colloquium 
featuring President MOBUTU SESE SEKO of 
Zaire, at Georgetown University’s Center for 
Strategic and International Studies. 


Inter-American Affairs 


EVERETT E. BRIGGS, succeeding 
DAVID SIMCOX as country director for 
Mexico, accompanied Deputy Secretary 
WARREN CHRISTOPHER and Ambassador- 
designate ROBERT KRUEGER, U.S. coor- 
dinator for Mexican affairs, on a visit to 
Mexico City, August 29-30. PAUL STOR- 
ING, acting alternate director, Mexican af- 
fairs, on September 17, conducted a seminar 
on illegal migration, as a part of a new domes- 
tic issues program at the Army War College in 
Carlisle, Pa. WILLIAM E. KNEPPER, Bureau 
of Inter-American Affairs, attended the execu- 
tive program in national and international se- 
curity, August 5-17, at the John F. Kennedy 
School, Harvard University. 


RIO DE JANEIRO—Consul general 
JOHN DeWITT was guest speaker at the in- 
stallation of the officers of the U.S. Govern- 
ment Women’s Association, August 22. The 
newly-elected officers are: president, TERRY 
NEVES; vice president, CHARLOTTE CHIL- 
LURA; and secretary-treasurer, MARIA VIC- 
TORIA SOMOGYI. 


MONTEVIDEO—Charge d’affaires Jim 
Cheek, center, presents certificates of 
appreciation to Clemente Pascale, left, 
who retired after 10 years, and Delfin 
Perez, who served 37 years. 
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International Organization 
Affairs 


On September 12 Assistant Secretary 
CHARLES WILLIAM MAYNES gave the 
opening address to the Conference on the UN 
Decade for Women. On August 27 deputy as- 
sistant secretary GEORGE A. DALLEY par- 
ticipated, with GLEN O. ROBINSON, chair- 
man of the U.S. delegation, in a one-day 
conference at Rutgers University on the 
World Administrative Radio Conference. 
KATHLEEN ANDERSON, management 
analysis officer in the Office of UN Budget 
and Administration, attended the UN Com- 
mittee on Conferences in New York, Sep- 
tember 10-14. She was the alternate repre- 
sentative. DORIS AUSTIN, Office of UN 
System Coordination, was an adviser to the 
UN Committee for Program and Coordina- 
tion, in New York, September 4-7. FRED- 
ERICK McELDOWNEY, Office of Interna- 
tional Economic Policy, was an adviser to the 
interim committee, UN Negotiating Confer- 
ence on a Common Fund for Commodities, of 
the UN Conference on Trade and Develop- 
ment, in Geneva, September 3-14. BAR- 
BARA J. GOOD, director, International 
Women’s Program Directorate, was the rep- 
resentative to the second preparatory com- 
mittee for the 1980 UN World Conference of 
the Decade for Women, New York, August 
27-September 7. 

MARION V. CREEKMORE JR., deputy 
assistant secretary, was the alternate repre- 
sentative, and JOHN L. WASHBURN, dep- 
uty director in the Office of International 
Economic Policy, was an adviser to the UN 
Committee of the Whole, in New York, Sep- 
tember 10-14. ROGER BREWIN, director, 
Agriculture Directorate, was an adviser to the 
UN World Food Council, in Ottawa, Sep- 
tember 4-7. PAUL HOOPER, Administrative 
Division, Office of International Confer- 
ences, was assigned temporarily to New 
York, September 19, to assist in arrange- 
ments for the UN General Assembly. FRAN- 
CIS J. GARDNER and PATRICK COYLE, of 
the same division, traveled to Geneva to pro- 
vide administrative support for the World 
Administrative Radio Conference, which 
opens September 24. The 10th consultative 
meeting on the Antarctica treaty opened Sep- 
tember 17 in the Department’s conference 
facilities. From the Office of International 
Conferences, CARL GRIP is serving as sec- 
retary general of the conference, MILDRED 
CARTER and MARGARET ROBERTS as 
conference officers, GREGORY GAY as the 
assigned program officer and THOMAS 
PETTIT as administrative officer. MICHAEL 
SPRUNG, Office of Administrative Services, 
is assisting as the general service officer. 

The U.S. delegation to the 34th UN Gen- 
eral Assembly attended a two-day briefing 
session at the Department, arranged and 
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coordinated by RICHARD DUGSTAD, pro- 
gram officer in the Office of Intejnational 
Conferences, and ALLAN SILBERMAN, 
coordinator for political training at the 
Foreign Service Institute. Congressional 
members in attendance were Representatives 
BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL of New York 
and LARRY WINN JR. of Kansas. Public 
members were ESTHER COOPERSMITH, 
HOWARD T. ROSEN and WILLIAM L. 
DUNFEY. Participating in the briefing ses- 
sions were Assistant Secretaries Maynes, 
HAROLD H. SAUNDERS, VIRON VAKY 
and GEORGE VEST; the director of the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, GEORGE 
M. SEIGNIOUS; Ambassadors ADRIAN 
FISHER and RICHARD PETREE; deputy as- 
sistant secretaries GERALD HELMAN, 
GEORGE DALLEY, ROBERT B. OAKLEY, 
WILLIAM C. HARROP and MARK L. 
SCHNEIDER; CHARLES C. FLOWEREE of 
the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency; 
and from the bureau: CSANAD TOTH, spe- 
cial assistant; WILLIAM EDGAR; director, 
Office of International Economic Policy; 
RICHARD HENNES, director, International 
Management Staff; from the Office of Inter- 
national Conferences: PAUL J. BYRNES, 
director; GEORGE A. FURNESS JR. and 
THOMAS MOSSELLEM, deputy directors, 
and THOMAS PETTIT, administrative offi- 
cer; from the U.S. mission to the UN: 
GEORGE SADDLER, counselor for resource 
management; RICHARD DERTADIAN, 
counselor for administrative affairs; 
ROSEMARY E. SPENCER, protocol officer. 
Also speaking at the briefing were JOHN W. 
HECHINGER, member of the U.S. delega- 
tion to the 33rd UN General Assembly, and 
former Congressman CHARLES WHALEN, 
member of the U.S. delegation to the 32nd 
UN General Assembly. Deputy Secretary 
WARREN CHRISTOPHER met with the 
public and congressional members at lunch on 
September 12th. The General Assembly 
opened on September 19 and will continue 
until December 20. 

The U.S. National Commission for 
UNESCO sponsored a non-governmental or- 
ganization briefing on the 1980 World Con- 
ference on the UN Decade for Women, Sep- 
tember 13-14. The conference was organized 
by LINE HEYNIGER, status-of-women pro- 
gram officer. WILLIAM HARLEY, media 
consultant to the U.S. National Commission 
for UNESCO, attended a meeting of the UN- 
ESCO International Commission for the 
Study of Communication Problems, in Paris, 
September 10-13. PHYLIS RUBIN and 
RUSSELL BURNS attended the Man and the 
Biosphere Small Island Conference, in Bar- 
bados, September 17-20. 


The U.S. representative to the Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women, KORYNE 
HORBAL, and Ms. Good participated in the 
Economic Commission for Europe’s seminar 
on the participation of women in the eco- 
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nomic evolution of the Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe, in Paris, July 9-12. With 
DAVID CARDWELL of the U.S. mission to 
the UN, they also participated in the second 
preparatory committee meeting for the con- 
ference on women, at UN headquarters, Au- 
gust 27-September 7. The directorate or- 
ganized, in conjunction with the Bureau of 
Public Affairs, AID and the Women’s Inter- 
national Decade, a one-day meeting on the 
women’s decade and preparations for the 
mid-decade World Conference on Women 
scheduled for July 1980 in Copenhagen. 
Ranking federal officials discussed U.S. 
preparations and U.S. initiatives in the im- 
plementation of the world plan of action 
adopted during the 1975 International 
Women’s Year. The meeting was one of a 
series organized by Public Affairs as part of 
the Department’s outreach program, to pro- 
vide leaders of non-governmental organiza- 
tions the opportunity to express their views to 
Government officials on initiatives and issues 
relating to the Copenhagen conference. More 
than 700 representatives of non-governmental 
organizations, the media, and state and local 
public officials participated in the meeting 
and reception, hosted by Secretary Vance. 


Ambassador Esteban Torres, U.S. 
representative to UNESCO, has accepted a 
position at the White House. At the U.S. mis- 
sion to the UN, RICHARD DERTADIAN, 
from the Bureau of Economic and Business 
Affairs, has replaced ZACHARY GEANEAS, 
who has retired, as administrative officer. 
WILLIAM STIBRAVY, deputy U.S. repre- 
sentative on the Economic and Social Council 
of the UN, has retired; JAMES BAKER, from 
the U.S. mission to the UN, is his replace- 
ment. JANE NEWMAN has come from 
Surinam, and is on detail from ICA to the 
Transportation and Communications Direc- 
torate, where she will be working on mass 
media problems. In the Development and 
Humanitarian Programs Directorate, DANIEL 
FANTOZZI, from the American counsul in 
Sapporo, has been assigned to the position of 
international relations officer. JULIE NICK- 
LES has transferred from the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board. With the phasing out of the mul- 
tilateral trade negotiations, Ambassador 
ALONZO McDONALD and MICHAEL 
ROWNY have transferred to the White 
House. SUSAN SCHWAB is at the Foreign 
Service Institute preparing for her onward as- 
signment to Tokyo. MARTHA WRIGHT has 
been reassigned to the Office of Multilateral 
Policy Coordination. HERBERT SHELLEY 
has resigned to return to private industry. Ac- 
cepting positions at the Office of Special 
Trade Representative are BARRY GOLD- 
BERG, STEPHEN FALKEN, JON ROSEN- 
BAUM, JAMES WALLAR, PHYLLIS BO- 
NANNO, DONALD ABELSON, PETER 
OTTO MURPHY, KAREN ALLENMAN, 
SHARON MARSHALL, CAROL LYNN 
CARPENTER, LANCE GRAEF, HARVEY 
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BALE and JAMES McNAMARA. PAUL 
HEISE has returned to the Department of 
Labor, and ROBERT MEYERS to ICA. 
KATHERINE CEPKO has transferred to the 
Secretariat, where she will continue working 
for Ambassador ROBERT STRAUSS. JON 
HARTZELL has returned to the Department 
of Treasury, and JAMES SWAIN to the De- 
partment of Agriculture. HARRY PHELAN 
has retired. SHARON LAVORAL has begun 
leave without pay. SHERRY GARRY, from 
the Office of UN Political Affairs, has re- 
placed ELAINE BORS in the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary. Ms. Bors has been reas- 
signed to refugee programs. NANCY 
HARTLEY, from the U.S. National Commis- 
sion for UNESCO, has been assigned to the 
Policy Management Staff. LINDA ROBIN- 
SON DUGGAN, from the International Civil 
Aviation Organization mission in Montreal, 
has transferred to the Office of UN Political 
Affairs, replacing HELEN MERTZ, who has 
been assigned to Lima. In the Administrative 
Division of the Office of International Con- 
ferences, LARRY ATCHERSON is at the 
Foreign Service Institute preparing for his 
onward assignment to Port Louis. BETTY 
BROWN has transferred from the Bureau of 
East Asian and Pacific Affairs. ARNOLD 
WISNER has retired. SUZANNE BOOT?1, 
from the Office of Multilateral Policy Coor- 
dination, has replaced DOROTHEA 
SCHRUM, who has retired, in the Agricul- 
tural Directorate. In the secretariat to the 
U.S. National Commission for UNESCO, 
JAY BLOWERS has transferred from 
Bucharest and is serving as special assistant. 
BENOIT BROOKENS has been assigned as 
international relations officer from the 
Bureau of Oceans and International Environ- 
mental and Scientific Affairs. DENISE 
FITZPATRICK has accepted a position with 
the Federal Communications Commission. 

The following are interning in the 
bureau: ROBERT KULAT, in the Office of 
Multilateral Policy Coordination; LYNN 
WOZNIAK, in the Agricultural Directorate; 
PAMELA PINTO, in the International 
Women’s Programs Directorate. 


Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 


CHARLES E. MARTHINSEN, director, 
Office of Egyptian Affairs, visited Egypt in 
thid-August as a member of the State/Defense 
team headed by Assistant Defense Secretary 
DAVID McGIFFERT. Consul general WAL- 
TER McCLELLAND, en route to his post at 
Alexandria, consulted with the Egyptian Di- 
rectorate in mid-September. GEORGE E. 
LICHTBLAU, regional labor adviser, accom- 
panied Secretary of Labor RAY MARSHALL 
to Israel, August 25-31, where the latter dis- 
cussed with Israeli LABOR MINISTER KATZ 
programs for exchanging information and ex- 
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BAGHDAD—At awards ceremony are, 
front row, from left: Ali Muhilldin, 
George DeBuyzer, Wilson Shino, Eydie 
Gaskins, William Shino. Back row: 
George Shahine, Bader S. Haider, Jessie 
Jureidini, Edward L. Peck, David S. 
Robins, David L. Mack, John Lemandri. 
Not pictured: Krikor Topakian, 
Hamoudi al-Saadi, Ryan Crocker. 


perts. Subsequently, Mr. Lichtblau visited Jor- 
dan and Egypt, where he met with labor 
ministry and trade union officials. HENRY 
PRECHT, director, Office of Iranian Affairs, 
traveled to New York, August 7, to speak at a 
luncheon sponsored by the National Foreign 
Trade Council. 

A. PETER BURLEIGH, formerly deputy 
director in the Office of Arabian Peninsula 
Affairs, has departed for his new assignment in 
the Bureau of Congressional Relations. 
CHARLES CURRIER, formerly country offi- 
cer for Bahrain, Qatar and the United Arab 
Emirates, has departed for his new assignment 
in Bangkok to assist in the reuniting of 
families in Vietnam. CHARLES HILL, former 
deputy director, Office of Israel and Arab- 
Israel Affairs, has assumed his new duties as 
political counselor at Embassy Tel Aviv. 
RALPH FRANK, formerly administrative offi- 
cer at Medan, Indonesia, has assumed his new 
duties as special assistant for management in 
the Office of the Executive Director. On Sep- 
tember 14, a retirement party was held in that 
office honoring GEORGE A. HANNEMANN 
SR., former bureau budget officer. On his re- 
tirement from the Foreign Service, Mr. Han- 
nemann had completed 28 years of Govern- 
ment service. 

Ambassadors consulting in the bureau re- 
cently included JOHN GUNTHER DEAN, 
Lebanon; and MARSHALL WILEY, Oman. 
MICHAEL DAVIS, economic-commercial of- 
ficer, Embassy Manama, recently completed a 
schedule of business consultations with U.S. 
companies. The consultations were organized 


by the Business Council for International Un- 
derstanding, New York. DAVID WINN, 
political officer for Lebanon, addressed a 
group of 45 high school seniors from Connec- 
ticut, in the Department, August 1. 

Correction: \n the last issue of the NEws- 
LETTER the bureau reported that JAMES A. 
COLLINS had joined the staff of the Office of 
Regional Affairs as regional political adviser. 
Mr. Collins’ assignment has been changed to 
deputy director, Directorate for Iraq, Jordan, 
Lebanon and Syrian Affairs. 


SINAI SUPPORT MISSION 


BARRY S. KNAUF, contracting officer, 
was on temporary duty at the field mission in 
September. Field mission director KENNETH 
A. HARTUNG and ALAN GORDON and 
SEAN HOLLY, liaison officers, were in the 
United States for family visitation and con- 
sultations. Reporting for duty at the field 
mission were LARRY MILLSPAUGH, 
transferring from Kuwait, and HERBERT 
MOLLER, transferring from Santa Domingo. 
RICHARD SINDELAR completed his tour of 
duty and will be transferred to the Visa Of- 
fice. 


Oceans and International 
Environmental and 
Scientific Affairs 


Assistant Secretary THOMAS R. PICK- 
ERING participated as a member of the U.S. 
delegation at the UN Conference on Science 
and Technology for Development, in Vienna, 
August 20-31. JOHN D. NEGROPONTE, 
deputy assistant secretary for oceans and 
fisheries affairs, visited fishing communities in 
Portland, Augusta and Damariscota, Me., Au- 
gust 8-10. From August 29-31, he was in 
Mexico City for consultations with Mexican 
government officials on shrimp access prob- 
lems. He was accompanied by BRIAN S. 
HALLMAN, Office of Fisheries Affairs. On 
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September 6 Mr. Negroponte attended the New 
England Fishery Management Council meeting 
in Bar Harbor, Me., where he briefed members 
on the status of the U.S.-Canada east coast 
fisheries treaty now awaiting Senate approval. 
Mr. Negroponte consulted with Canadian gov- 
ernment officials, in Ottawa, on tuna vessel 
seizures and other fisheries problems, Sep- 
tember 12. He was accompanied by 
RAYMOND ARNAUDO, Office of Fisheries 
Affairs. 

On September 5 representatives of the 
United States and Denmark and the Faroe Is- 
lands signed a governing international fishery 
agreement relating to fishing by Faroe Islands 
people off the coast of the United States. The 
agreement was signed in Washington by Mr. 
Pickering for the United States, Ambassador 
OTTO BORCH of Denmark and ATLI DAM, 
head of the home government of the Faroe Is- 
lands. 

The director of the Office of Marine Sci- 
ence and Technology, NORMAN A. WULF, 
has returned to the Department on conclusion 
of the eighth session of the third UN Confer- 
ence on the Law of the Sea, where he was 
chairman of the U.S. team which negotiated 
marine scientific research provisions in the 
proposed treaty. Both Mr. Wulf and WIL- 
LIAM A. ERB of the office attended a work- 
shop on the coordination of international 
oceanographic research, at Oregon State Uni- 
versity, in mid-September. At the workshop, 
arranged by the Ocean Policy Committee of the 
National Academy of Sciences, ANNE L. 
HOLLICK of the bureau’s Policy Assessment 
Staff presented papers on possible outcomes of 
the law-of-the-sea conference, and on Gov- 
ernment coordination in marine research mat- 
ters. HENRY A. ANDERSEN, Office of Ma- 
rine Science and Technology, attended the 
September meeting of the National Advisory 
Committee on Oceans and Atmosphere. 

LOUIS V. NOSENZO, deputy assistant 
secretary for nuclear energy and energy tech- 
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nology affairs, addressed the American Nu- 
clear Society executive conference on interna- 
tional nuclear commerce, in New Orleans, 
September 10. In late August and early Sep- 
tember, several international nuclear fuel cycle 
evaluation working groups met and approved 
their final reports, the result of nearly two 
years of work. JOHN BORIGHT, Office of 
Nuclear Technology and Safeguards, partici- 
pated in the September 5-7 Working Group 5 
(fast breeders), in Vienna. ELLIE STEIN- 
BERG, also of that office, participated in the 
meetings of Subgroups 1A and 2A (nuclear 
demand), in Rome, September 10-11, and 
Working Group 1, in Vienna, September 
13-14. LANCE KING participated in the Sep- 
tember 12-13 meeting of Working Group 2 
(enrichment availability), in Vienna. The 
working group reports, which are being sub- 
mitted to the International Nuclear Fuel Cycle 
Evaluation Technical Coordinating Committee, 
probably will be published early in 1980, fol- 
lowing the final plenary conference. 

BILL L. LONG, director, Office of Food 
and Natural Resources, headed the U.S. dele- 
gation to the U.S.-Mexico bilateral consulta- 
tion, in Saltillo, on arid lands management, 
new crops and agricultural production, Sep- 
tember 9-16. THOMAS PARKER, Office of 
Food and Natural Resources, attended public 
hearings in Fairbanks, Alaska, in connection 
with the upcoming negotiation of the U.S.- 
Canada caribou treaty, September 13-16. 
EDWARD MAINLAND, Office of Environ- 
ment and Health, participated in the UN En- 
vironment Program consultants’ meeting, on 
the establishment of a global environmental 
monitoring system, August 13-16, in Geneva. 
EDWARD BITTNER, DAVID McCLINTOCK 
and THOMAS PARKER have joined the Of- 
fice of Food and Natural Resources. Mr. Bitt- 
ner will serve as deputy director of the new 
office of Food and Natural Resources, while 
Mr. McClintock will have responsibility for 
the bureau’s work on food. Mr. Parker will be 
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BUREAU OF PERSONNEL—At awards 
ceremony are, front row, left to right: 
Francis Matthews, Angela White, Eileen 
J. Robb, Hazel Pinkerton, Barbara 
Bohnsack, Mary Stanley, Sandra Sheskin, 
Veronica Scott. Back row: Ambassador 
Ronald Palmer, Dorothy Hartland, Am- 
bassador Harry G. Barnes Jr., Dorothy 
Miller, Theresa Manly (accepting award 
for Philip J. Bourbon), Torrey Whitman, 
Kathleen Parrott. 


concerned with conservation and wildlife is- 
sues. 

Ambassador RICHARD BENEDICK, 
coordinator of population affairs, participated 
as an observer at an international conference of 
parliamentarians on population and develop- 
ment, in Colombo, August 28-September 1. 
Attended by more than 200 parliamentarians 
from 64 nations, this represented the most sig- 
nificant international meeting on population 
since the World Population Conference in 
1974. Following the conference, Mr. Benedick 
visited Nepal, India, Bangladesh and In- 
donesia, for discussion of national population 
policies and programs. 


Personnel 


RONALD D. PALMER, newly installed 
as deputy assistant secretary for personnel, 
spoke to the Commonwealth Club of San Fran- 
cisco, September 13. His topic was ‘‘France 
and Africa.’’ Newly assigned in the Office of 
the Director General and Director of Personnel 
is JULIA NEITZKE, as special assistant. In 
the Office of Program Coordination are LAW- 
RENCE LESSER and WALTER WEISS, man- 
agement analysis officers. RICHARD HOW- 
LAND has replaced LEONARD SANDMAN 
as chief of the Employee Management Rela- 
tions Division. Mr. Sandman departed for 
Manila in August. JAMES G. SEYSTER has 
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temporarily joined the Foreign National Per- 
sonnel Staff, pending reassignment to the 
field. ALTA BRENNER was in New Delhi, 
from August 20 to the end of September, in 
connection with implementation of the Inter- 
Agency Job Classification Handbook. DEBRA 
RYAN, formerly with the Pre-Assignment 
Center, transferred to the Retirement Division. 


Politico-Military Affairs 


DAVID PABST assumed the position of 
special assistant to the director on August 1. 


OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL 
SECURITY OPERATIONS 


Lieutenant Commander BOB BURKE 
attended a meeting of experts on the maritime 
aspects of the southeast Asian refugee prob- 
lem, convened in Geneva by the UN high 
commissioner for refugees, August 12-15. 
MARGUERITE COOPER KING assumed the 
duties of deputy office director, August 14. 


OFFICE OF NUCLEAR POLICY 
AND OPERATIONS 


GREGORY M. SUCHAN attended the 
second session of the Non-Proliferation 
Treaty review conference preparatory com- 
mittee, in Geneva. 


OFFICE OF SECURITY 
ASSISTANCE AND SALES 


JAMES P. FARBER has assumed re- 
sponsibility as director of the office. WAL- 
TER HAYDEN traveled to Oman, Yemen and 
Saudi Arabia as a member of a State/Defense 
team to survey Omani defense requirements. 
IRWIN PERNICK traveled to Portugal and 
Spain as part of a State/Defense team to as- 
sess defense requirements and financing ar- 
rangements. DOUGLAS KEENE traveled to 
Cairo as a member of a State/Defense team to 
discuss the U.S. long-term security assistance 
relationship with Egypt. LINDA PFEIFLE, 
MARK EASTON, ROBERT BRUCE and 
DAVID COX have joined the staff. 


OFFICE OF MUNITIONS CONTROL 


WILLIAM B. ROBINSON, director, ad- 
dressed the Electronic Industries Associa- 
tion’s export committee luncheon, in Wash- 
ington, August 22. JAMES G. SAMPAS as- 
sumed the position of deputy director on Au- 
gust 6. KENNETH C. HUMBORG assumed 
the position of special assistant to the director 
on July 26. 


OTHER OFFICES 


GREGORY THIELMANN, JAMES 
SCHUMAKER and GEOFFREY CHAPMAN 
have joined the Office of Disarmament and 
Arms Control. JOHN THIES and RICHARD 
CLARKE have joined the Office of System 
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Analysis. 

Colonel JAMES EDGAR USA and 
TERRY DIEBEL have joined the Office of 
International Security Policy. MICHAEL 
OWENS has joined the Office of Security As- 
sistance Special Projects. 


Public Affairs 


ERMA SCHUMACHER reported for duty 
as the bureau’s new budget officer on Sep- 
tember 17. 


HISTORIAN’S OFFICE 


DAVID F. TRASK attended the summer 
meeting of the Society for Historians of 
American Foreign Relations, at Lawrence, 
Kan., August 9-10. He also gave a lecture on 
**Naval Strategies of the Great Powers during 
the Period between the Two World Wars,”’ 
August 30, at the Air War College, Maxwell 
Air Force Base, Ala. WILLIAM F. SANFORD 
gave a briefing on U.S. economic policy, 
1950-1954, at the Federal Records Center, 
Suitland, Md., August 22. 


OFFICE OF PUBLIC PROGRAMS 


From August 20-26, HENDRIK R. 
WOODS, chief, Northern Division, and CON- 
STANCE DUNAWAY, program officer for the 
northeast, visited four states in their territory: 
New York, Rhode Island, Massachusetts and 
Maine. In New York, Mr. Woods and Mrs. 
Dunaway discussed future programming with 
the Foreign Policy Association, the National 
Trade Council, the Protocol Office of the U.S. 
mission to the UN, ADVEST, Inc., the State 
University of New York, the Spanish Institute, 
the Business Council for International Under- 
standing, the Council on Foreign Relations, 
the National Committee on American Foreign 
Policy, the Asia Society, the Commission on 
Religion and International Affairs, CBS and 
Time, Inc. In Providence they met with offi- 
cials from Brown University. Mr. Woods dis- 


BRUSSELS— Minister counselor and 
political adviser Robert L. Brown re- 
ceives the prized Secretary of Defense 
Civilian Service Medal from General 
Alexander M. Haig Jr. 


cussed proposed programming with represen- 
tatives from Boston University, the Fletcher 
School, MASSPORT and the World Affairs 
Council. In Maine Mr. Woods and Mrs. 
Dunaway met for the first time with leaders in 
Portland, including officials of the League of 
Women Voters, the UN Association, the Uni- 
versity of Maine, St. Joseph’s College and the 
Portland Press-Herald. They also discussed 
future bureau programs with the chairman of 
the Portland Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and with the president of Yale University. 

AL EASTHAM has replaced KEN 
LONGMYER as chief of the Southern Divi- 
sion. JANICE SETTLE has been selected and 
promoted to the position of coordinator, re- 
placing GORDON HILL. DIANA HENSHAW 
has been reassigned to the Northern Division, 
serving the States of Illinois, Pennsylvania and 
Indiana. BETTY SUE (LINEBERRY) CHRIS- 
TIANA has been reassigned as program officer 
for conferences and seminars. DIANE KELLY 
has joined the office as briefings officer. 
LAURA FULLER and BARBARA BOLLER, 
Southern Division, traveled to St. Louis to ad- 
vance the trip of SECRETARY VANCE, who 
addressed the World Affairs Council there on 
August 1. Seven hundred persons attending the 
dinner heard the Secretary speak on SALT II. 
STUART SCHWARTZSTEIN has been reas- 
signed to the office to assist in direct-line in- 
terviews. 


OTHER OFFICES 


ELAINE McDEVITT was selected for the 
position of chief of the Special Projects Staff 
of the Office of Public Communications. 

DENISE GREENBAUM of the Press Of- 
fice is on temporary duty in Tel Aviv until 
November. @ 
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Howard Gordon III, 37, a For- 
eign Service technical security officer 
in Nairobi, died as a result of a 
hang-gliding accident in Nairobi on 
: September 23. He 
joined the Foreign 
Service in 1975 as 
a regulations ad- 
ministrative spe- 
cialist and was as- 
signed to Niarobi 
in 1978. Mr. Gor- 
don, born in 
Washington, D.C., 
graduated from the 
University of 
Maryland in 1967 and served overseas 
as captain in the Air Force, 1968-74. 
He is survived by his wife, Mary, and 
a seven-year-old-son, Brian, % the 
American Embassy in Nairobi, APO 
NY 09675. 





Mr. Gordon 


Aaron R. Coleman, 62, 4a re- 
tired Foreign Service officer, died on 
August 10. Born in Kentucky, he re- 
ceived his bachelor’s in 1940 from the 
University of 
Washington, 
where he later 
worked on a 
teaching fellow- 
ship. Mr. Cole- 
man was an in- 
vestigator for the 


Dv State Legislative 
ft Commission, a 
field representa- 


Mr. Coleman tive for the De- 
partment of Labor and an investigator 
for the Civil Service Commission 
before he joined the Department as a 
Civil Service employee in 1945. Con- 
verting to the Foreign Service in 
1954, he was assigned to Hong Kong 
as regulation administrative spe- 
cialist. While serving as refugee- 
migration officer in Munich, his next 
post, he was detailed briefly to 
Frankfurt and returned to Munich in 
1959. In 1960, he was assigned as 
chief of the consular section in Bonn 
and, in 1962, he went to Paris as 
chief of the passport section. His last 
post before retiring in 1970 was Van- 
couver, where he was economic offi- 
cer and deputy principal officer. Mr. 
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Coleman is survived by his wife, 
Hope V. Coleman, 10041 Lake Shore 
Blvd. N.E., Seattle, Wash., 98125, 
two sons and a daughter. 


John F. Mahy, 47, a physical 
science officer in Vienna, died of a 
massive intracerebral hemorrhage on 
September 20. Born in Massachusetts, 
he graduated from 
Iowa State Univer- 
sity in 1956 and 
served with the 
Army, 1956-58. 
He worked for the 
Atomic Energy 
Commission, 
1958-75, holding 
positions as mate- 
rials officer, chief 

Mr. Mahy of the technical 
branch, assistant for international 
safeguards policy and chief of the in- 
ternational safeguards branch. In 
1975 he joined the Foreign Service 
and was assigned to Vienna at the 
International Atomic Energy Agency. 
Mr. Mahy is survived by his wife, 
Marjorie, three daughters and a son, 
% American Embassy Vienna, 1X 
Boltzmangasse 16A-1091, Austria. 





Thelma R. Berry, 53, a super- 
visory message analysis disseminator 
for the Office of Communications, 
died at her home in Washington on 
September 12. 
Mrs. Berry 
worked as a 
chauffeur for one 
of the war-time 
Government 
agencies, and was 
a clerk-typist at 
‘the Watertown 
fesse’, Arsenal in Massa- 

F295 chusetts in 1956. 
Mrs. Berry Joining the De- 
partment in 1959, she was a clerk- 
typist in the Office of Operations. In 
1964, she transferred to the Office of 
Communications as a communications 
supervisor, and went on to become a 
message analysis dissemination spe- 
cialist in 1966 and supervisor in 
1968. Mrs. Berry is survived by her 
husband, Hugh Berry, 660 Luzon 


















Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C., 
20012. 


John H. Dugan, 50, of the Of- 
fice of Security’s Freedom of Infor- 
mation and Privacy Staff, died on 
September 20. Mr. Dugan was a New 
York port em- 
ployee, 1945-47. 
After graduat- 
ing from Hofstra 
College in 1957, 
he was employed 
by the Department 
of Treasury, 
1957-61. He then 
worked for the 
: Federal Maritime 

Mr. Dugan Commission until 
1964, when he came to the Depart- 
ment as a Civil Service regulations 
administrative specialist. Converting 
to the Foreign Service reserve system 
in 1973, he worked for the Office of 
Security until he retired on disability 
in early September. Mr. Dugan is 
survived by his wife, Catherine, 
12015 Maycheck Lane, Bowie, Md. 
20715. 


Robert Rossow, 60, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died on July 
27. Mr. Rossow began his career in 
1940, with a one-year tour in Van- 
couver. He then 
served in the 
Canal Zone, com- 
pleting assign- 
ments in Panama 
and Colon. In 
1945, he became 
consular officer in 
Tehran, then prin- 
cipal officer in 
Tabriz. Returning 

Mr. Rossow to Tehran, as 
political officer, in 1946, he served 
there until 1947, when he was as- 
signed to Sofia as political officer. He 
was executive officer at Madras, 
1949-51, where he received his first 
of two commendable service awards. 
Subsequent assignments included 
New Delhi, Kathmandu and Calcutta, 
followed by details to USIA, the 
Foreign Service Institute and the Na- 
tional War College. 
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Mr. Rossow received his second 
commendable service award in 1958 
and later that year was assigned to 
Kabul as counselor for political af- 
fairs. After working on a research 
fellowship at the Center for Advanced 
Study in Behavioral Science, 1960 
-61, he was counselor for political 
affairs in Ankara, returning to the 
Department in 1962 as deputy director 
of the Office of International Eco- 
nomic-Social Affairs. His last as- 
signment was in Rome, as counselor 
for Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion affairs. He retired in 1970. 

Mr. Rossow, born in Indiana, 
attended Georgetown University and 
served in the Army, 1939-41. He is 
survived by his wife, Barbara I. Ros- 
sow, and his son, Mark, of Cad- 
walader, Wickersham and Taft, 1 
Wall Street, New York 10005. 


Helen E. Sheehy, 71, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died August 
3 in Phoenix after a long illness. Born 
in Massachusetts, she taught high 

school, 1928-30, 
before starting as 

a clerk at the Cen- 
sus Bureau in 
1930. She then 
became an audit 
clerk and person- 

@ nel assistant for 
me the Department 
fF of Agriculture, 
’ 1932-45, and 

Mrs. Sheehy joined the De- 
partment in the latter year as a 
Foreign Service clerk. Later in 1945, 
she was assigned to Managua. She 
was transferred to Mexico City in 
1946, where she became budget and 
fiscal assistant. In 1950, she went to 
Tel Aviv as disbursing officer, and in 
1952 to Athens as personnel assistant. 
After a tour in Tokyo as placement 
officer, Mrs. Sheehy was assigned to 
Djakarta in 1956 as personnel officer 
and then second secretary and vice 
consul. She served as second secre- 
tary in Rio de Janeiro before retiring 
in 1961. 

Mrs. Sheehy attended a business 
college, earned her bachelor’s at 
Ouachita College, and spent one 
summer at Arkansas State Teachers 
College. She is survived by her neice, 
Joyce S. Sprawls, 2131 54th Street, 
Lubbock, Tex. 79412. 
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Abraham Vigil, 69, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died on June 
29. Born in Colorado, Mr. Vigil was 
employed in the private sector before 
working for the Department of Justice 
as immigration inspector, 1941-43. 
He was assigned to his first Foreign 
Service post as principal officer in 
Carapito, in 1943. Mr. Vigil then 
served as consular officer in 
Matamoris and Neuvo Laredo, and as 
administrative and consular officer in 
Tegucigalpa. In 1950 he was trans- 
ferred to Buenos Aires, where he 
served as economic officer and con- 
sular officer until his transfer in 1953 
to Cali as consular officer. Before re- 
tiring in 1970, Mr. Vigil went on to 
serve as economic officer in Lima, 
consular officer in Tokyo-Naha, con- 
sular officer in Guatemala, and prin- 
cipal officer in Mazatlan. Mr. Vigil 
leaves his wife, Dolores F. Vigil, 901 
Estes St., Lakewood, Colo. 80215. 


William R. Roof, 73, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died on July 
27. After attending business school, 
Mr. Roof was employed as a clerk by 
the Department of Agriculture in 
1930. Before joining the Foreign 
Service in 1947, he worked for the 
Veteran’s Administration, 1931-35, 
and was assistant disbursing officer 
for the Treasury Department, 
1944-47. His first Foreign Service 
appointment was disbursing officer at 
Shanghai. He held the same position 
in Ankara, his next post, and then 
Oslo, where he became vice consul 
and second secretary in 1956. His last 
post before retiring in 1964 was Ma- 
nagua, where he was second secretary 
and consular officer. Mr. Roof is sur- 
vived by his daughter, Sylvia R. Mar- 
shall, 1711 Truro Road, Crofton, Md. 
21114. 


Nelson R. Park, 88, retired 
Foreign Service officer, died on July 
20 in Winter Park, Fla. Mr. Park was 
one of the original Foreign Service 
officers under the Rogers Act. He was 
born in Massachusetts and received 
his bachelor’s at Colorado College in 
1914. He taught school before joining 
the Army in 1917. In 1919, Mr. Park 
was named a consular officer with the 
Department, serving in La Paz and 
Guatemala. After becoming a Foreign 
Service officer in 1924, he was con- 
sular officer in Honduras, Mexico, 


Colombia and Spain, and became 
consul general in Kingston, Jamaica, 
in 1948. After retiring in 1950, he 
moved to Winter Park. Mr. Park is 
survived by his wife, Grace Coleman 
Park, Apt. 832, 1111 S. Lakemont 
Ave., Winter Park, 32792, a brother, 
a nephew and two nieces. 


Henry C. Wechsler, 57, a re- 
tired Foreign Service officer, died on 
July 14. He joined the Department in 
1952 as a Civil Service administrative 
assistant in New York and converted 
to the Foreign Service in 1956. In 
Athens, his first overseas post, Mr. 
Wechsler served as escapee program 
officer and consular officer. He was 
transferred to Thessaloniki in 1959, 
where he was consular and economic 
officer. Before retiring in 1975, he 
served as consular officer in Bonn, 
Istanbul and Tijuana. 

Mr. Wechsler, born in Germany, 
completed his bachelor’s and master’s 
at Ohio State University, where he 
was later employed as a research as- 
sistant. After working for a newspa- 
per, 1940-42, he served overseas 
with the Army, 1942-45, and taught 
high school, 1951-52. He is survived 
by his wife, Jane Daly Wechsler, of 
269 Seaforest Court, Del Mar, Calif. 
92014. 


Ernest J. Houle, 67, a retired 
Foreign Service employee, died June 
29. He served in the Navy, 1951-53, 
before joining the Foreign Service in 

1956. His first 
post was Cairo, 
where he was ap- 
pointed communi- 
cations and rec- 
ords assistant. He 
was transferred to 
Helsinki as com- 
munications and 
records supervisor 
in 1960, and was 
then assigned to 
the Republic of the Congo in 1964. 
After serving as communications and 
records supervisor in Stockholm, Mr. 
Houle retired in 1966. He leaves no 
known survivors. 


Cecil M.P. Cross, 87, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died on July 
15. He joined the Foreign Service in 
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1919, serving as vice consul in Pa- 
lermo and Naples. He served as con- 
sular officer in Aden, Lourenco Mar- 
ques, Port Elizabeth, Capetown, Bar- 
celona and Paris, where he was also 
accounting and disbursing officer. 
Before retiring in 1951, he served as 
consul general in Sao Paulo and 
Montreal. Mr. Cross attended Brown 
University, where he received his 
bachelor’s and master’s, and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, where he earned 
his Ph.D. He is survived by a daugh- 
ter, Jean Cross Silva, Rua 
Desembargador Ferreira Franca 474, 
Sao Paulo, S.P. 05446, Brazil, and a 
son. 


Ardelia R. Hall, 78, a retired 
Department employee, died Sep- 
tember 4 at the Franklin Nursing 
Home in Greenfield, Mass. She grad- 
uated from Smith College in 1922 and 
then earned her master’s, in Chinese 
art, from Columbia University in 
1927. Born in Massachusetts, Ms. 
Hall was a research assistant at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
1922-28, before joining the curatorial 
staff at the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Boston, 1930-41. 

After working for two years as 
an editor and assistant section chief 


for the Office of Strategic Services, 
she was appointed to State in 1945 as 
an Art Consultant. In 1946 she be- 
came a regulations specialist, and 
went on to become a foreign affairs 
analyst and foreign affairs officer. 
She received a commendable service 
award in 1954, and was appointed ad- 
viser on arts and monuments in 1955. 
Ms. Hall leaves her sister, Frances H. 
West, of Tunkhannock, Pa. 


Edith E. Watson, 55, a retired 
Foreign Service employee, died on 
September 13. Ms. Watson joined the 
Foreign Service in 1943, serving as a 

clerk in Havana, 
Madrid, Montreal, 
Hong Kong and 
Panama, where she 
became a man- 
agement techni- 
cian. She was as- 
\ signed to the De- 
partment as a man- 
agement technician 
in the Office of 

Ms. Watson Operations in 
1963, and was promoted to supervis- 
ory communications and records offi- 
cer, in 1967. In 1970, after a brief 
tour with the Bureau of Inter- 
American Affairs, she was assigned 
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to the Bureau of Personnel, Office of 
Civil Service Career Development 
and Assignments. Ms. Watson retired 
in 1973. She is survived by her sister, 
Alice Sophia Johnson, and two 
brothers, Richard and John W. Wat- 
son, 1013 Watauga Street, Kingsport, 
Tenn. 37660. 


Nancy J. French, 50, a retired 
Foreign Service employee, died Sep- 
tember 4. Joining the Foreign Service 
in 1954, her first post was Wel- 

lington, where she 
served as clerk- 
typist. In 1956, 
she was assigned 
to Luxembourg as 
a secretary, and 
was transferred to 
Prague in 1960. 
After her assign- 
ment as placement 
assistant, and then 

Ms. French placement spe- 
cialist, in Chicago, she was assigned 
to Manila in 1963. Ms. French also 
served in Nairobi, the Bureau of Afri- 
can Affairs, Islamabad, The Hague 
and the Bureau of European Affairs. 
She is survived by her aunt, Mrs. Es- 
telle Hunt, 101 Whispering Sands 
Drive, Sarasota, Fla. 33581. 





LIBRARY BOOKLIST 


Selected recent books 


The following publications are of interest to the foreign affairs community. 
(The Department's library is in Room 3239.) 


General 


Apams, Ansel. Yosemite and the range of 
light. Boston, Mass., New York Graphic So- 
ciety, 1979. 116p. $75.00 

(Mostly photographs.) 
Craic, Mary. Man from a far country: an 
informal portrait of Pope John Paul II. New 
York, Morrow, 1979. 190p. $7.95 
Dyson, Freeman. Disturbing the universe. 
New York, Harper & Row, 1979. 285p. 
$12.95 (Autobiography of a nuclear physi- 
cist.) 
HALL, Francine S. The management of af- 
firmative action. Santa Monica, Ca., 
Goodyear Publishing Co., 1979. $18.95 
LEVINGER, George Klaus and Oliver C. 
Moles, ed. Divorce and separation: context, 
causes, and consequences. New York, Basic 
Books, 1979. 363p. $15.00 
McCartTHy, Mary. Cannibals and mis- 
sionaries. New York, Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich, 1979. $10.95 

(Terrorism and sky-jacking— Fiction.) 
Moore, David S. Statistics: concepts and 
controversies. New York, W. H. Freeman, 
1979. 313p. $15.00 

(A layman’s guide to statistical tech- 

niques.) 
Rust, H. Lee. Jobsearch: the complete man- 
ual for job seekers. New York, AMACOM; 
American Management Association, 1979. 
272p. $12.95 

(For management-level personnel.) 


international relations 


CLINE, William R., ed. Policy alternatives 
for a new international economic order: an 
economic analysis. New York, Praeger, 
1979. 392p. $21.95 

COMMONER, Barry. The politics of energy. 
New York, Knopf, 1979. 101p. $10.00 
Detzer, David. Brink: Cuban missile crisis, 
1962. New York, Crowell, 1979. $10.95 
Espy, Richard. The politics of the Olympic 
games. Berkeley, University of California 
Press, 1979. 224p. $12.95 

HometT, Roland S. Politics, cultures, and 
communication; European vs. American ap- 
proaches to communications policymaking. 
New York, Praeger, 1979. 109p. $16.95 
Huston, Perdita. Third World women speak 
out: interviews in six countries on change, 
development, and basic needs. New York, 
Praeger, 1979. 153p. $17.95 

LANGFORD, David. War in 2080: the future of 
military technology. New York, Morrow, 


84 


1979. $12.95 
NEWLAND, Kathleen. The sisterhood of man: 
the impact of women’s changing roles on so- 
cial and economic life around the world. New 
York, Norton, 1979. 242p. 
Nitze, Paul H. and others. Securing the 
seas: the Soviet naval challenge and the 
Western Alliance options. Boulder, Colo., 
Westview, 1979. 464p. $24.00 
(A publication of the Atlantic Council 
Working Group on Securing the Seas.) 
REYCHLER, Luc. Patterns of diplomatic 
thinking; a cross-national study of structural 
and social-psychological determinants. New 
York, Praeger, 1979. 295p. $16.95 
SMITH, Bradley F. and Elena Agarossi. Op- 
eration Sunrise: the secret surrender. New 
York, Basic Books, 1979. 234p. $11.95 
(On the surrender of the Germans in Italy, 
1945.) 
STOBAUGH, Robert and Daniel Yergin, eds. 
Energy future; the report of the Harvard 
Business School Energy Project. New York, 
Random House, 1979. 353p. $12.95 
TALBOTT, Strobe. Endgame: the inside story 
of SALT II. New York, Harper & Row, 1979. 
$12.95 
WarD, Barbara. Progress for a small planet. 
New York, Norton, 1979. 295p. $12.95 
(Suggests solutions for the world’s prob- 
lems.) 


Area studies 


BELL, Daniel. England: the future that never 
was. New Brunswick, N.J., Transaction 
Books, 1979. 200p. $14.95 
CRAWLEY, Eduardo. Dictators never die; 
Nicaragua and the Somoza dynasty. New 
York, St. Martin’s Press, 1979. 180p. $14.50 
Cross, Mary and Theodore Cross. Behind the 
great wall: a photographic essay on China. 
Boston, Atheneum, 1979. $25.00 
Duncan, Andrew. Money rush. New York, 
Doubleday, 1979. $10.95 
(Impact of oil income on Middle East 
societies.) 
Fodor’s People’s Republic of China. New 
York, McKay, 1979. 472p. $10.95 
HouGu, Jerry F. and Merle Fainsod. How the 
Soviet Union is governed. Cambridge, Har- 
vard Univ. Press, 1979. 679p. $18.50 
GorDINER, Nadine. Burger’s daughter. New 
York, Viking, 1979. 361p. $10.95 
(This book has been banned in South Af- 
rica.) 
Louis, Victor. The coming decline of the 
Chinese empire. New York, Times Books, 


1979. 198p. $12.50 

(A Russian’s view of China.) 
MEDVEDEV, Zhores A. Nuclear disaster in 
the Urals. New York, W. W. Norton, 1979. 
214p. $12.95 
PaLMER, Ransford W. Caribbean dependence 
on the United States economy. New York, 
Praeger, 1979. 173p. $17.50 
PoPKIN, Samuel. The rational peasant: the 
political economy of rural society in Vietnam. 
Berkeley, University of California Press, 
1979. 298p. $12.95 
RABIN, Yitzhak. The Rabin memoirs. Bos- 
ton, Little, Brown, 1979. $12.95 
ROOSEVELT, Kermit. Countercoup; the 
struggle for control of Iran. New York, 
McGraw Hill, 1979. 217p. $12.50 
THEROUX, Paul. The old Patagonian express: 
by train through the Americas. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1979. 404p. $11.95 
VoGEL, Ezra F. Japan as number one: les- 
sons for America. Cambridge, Harvard Univ. 
Press, 1979. 272p. $12.50 


United States 


FITZGERALD, Frances. America revised. 
Boston, Atlantic-Little, Brown, 1979. 240p. 
$9.95 
(A look at U.S. history textbooks.) 
Fox, Harrison W., Jr. and Susan Webb 
Hammond. Congressional staffs: the invisible 
force in American lawmaking. New York, 
Free Press, 1978. 227p. $5.95 
JENCKS, Christopher. Who gets ahead? the 
determinants of economic success in 
America. New York, Basic Books, 1979. 
397p. $17.50 
KISSINGER, Henry. The White House years. 
Boston, Little, Brown, 1979. $20.00 
(Covers 1968-1972.) 
McINTYRE, Thomas J. with John C. Obert. 
The fear brokers. Princeton, N. J., Pilgrim 
Press, 1979. 349p. $9.95 
(Portraits of ultraconservatives, with spe- 
cial reference to their influence on current 
American politics.) 
MEDVED, Michael. The shadow presidents: 
the secret history of chief executives and their 
top aides. New York, Times Books, 1979. 
$12.50 
SARKESIAN, Sam Charles, ed. Defense policy 
and the presidency: Carter’s first years. 
Boulder, Colo., Westview, 1979. 341p. 
$20.00 
SULLIVAN, William, with Bill Brown. The 
Bureau: my thirty years in Hoover's FBI. 
New York, Norton, 1979. $12.95 @ 
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YAWN! COFFEE COFFEE SO, 
TIME SUPERCRAT, FRESH, You'll 


THERE'S ONLY 
ONE WAY TO 
HANDLE ALL THIS 
WoRK. 


TODAY (|S ACTUALLY WE 


M\SS BEHAVEN'S IN THE STATE 
BIRTHDAY. DEPARTMENT ARE 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON... 


THREE ss.) 


IF I JUST SIT HERE LONG 
ENOUGH DOING NOTHING, 
ANOTHER “PRIORITY” MEMO 
WILL COME ALONG 
SUPERSEDING WHATEVER 
1T 1S) THAT I'M 
SUPPOSED To BE 
FOOLING WITH Now... 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY MISS 
BEHAVEN !! J. Take FIVE. 


TIME TO PASH OVER To 7, 
CLvBR FOR HAPPY Hove !! 
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